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CLARE DUVAL. 



CHAPTER I. 

It was a quiet, pleasant home on the outskirts of a his- 
toric village, nestling in the picturesque foothills of the 
New Jersey mountains, and yet within easy travelling 
distance of the great American metropolis, for the man 
of business pursuing the daily rounds of suburban ex- 
istence. As one of these same toilers, Mr. Henry Duval, 
^ through a quarter of a century and more, had continued 
C^ *^ labor with uncomplaining perseverance in a channel 
-^ tjiat was distasteful to him in considerable degree. The 
' monotony of his life, however, had been relieved, not 
alone by the untiring efforts of a true and devoted wife, 
>< but perhaps more than all else by the attachment of a well 
g^ loved child, a little elfin maiden, not more than twelve 
years of age, who helped with the sunshine of her young 
^ life, to dispel the darkness that would at times steal over 
his. soul, as with each passing year the routine became 
more and more irksome, and the consciousness grew 
upon him that there was a gradual but certain failure of 
conditions both mental and physical. 

As it was with the parent so was it likewise with the 
child; his life had gradually been woven in hers, be- 
coming a part and substance of her being. He was her 
ideal of all that was true and good and wise. If she pos- 
sessed a rebellious spirit and refused to gve way to 
others unless she saw the best of reasons ^^tf^o, there 
was rarely an occasion when she would i^^ijjgSLrd his 
wishes. But she seldom took anything fo^^;^^||iihted even 
from him, and high-spirited as she was, she would argue 
with him at times, seeking to prove an error of judgment; 
on his part; and in this she succeeded now and then. 
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Deep was her love for him and lasting, however; she 
could not be disobedient long because the thought of his 
unhappiness would soon overcome her own selfish emo- 
tions. 

Proudest moment of the whole long happy day, it was, 
when behind old Cicero, the family hack, sometimes ac- 
companied by her mother, more often with the coachman 
alone, she went to meet her father at the station. Such 
remembrances of childhood are never to be forgotten : the 
crush of vehicles ; the incoming train with all its hideous 
announcements; the crowd of toilers returning to their 
homes, every one of them seeming to seek out the little 
maid as if to get a recognition from her, were a some- 
thing without which the day's routine would be left in- 
complete. There was brother Henry, most irrepressible 
of lads, always leaping to the ground before the train 
stopped; and there was her father, painfully methodical 
man that he was, eagerly searching for his daughter, 
while mingling with the crowd upon the platform; hav- 
ing for every one a cheery smile and hearty greeting, 
though through ten year's time the monotony of that 
existence had very, very seldom been relieved by even a 
day's recreation. 

Not the slowest to comprehend everything was the 
intelligent Cicero. Patient till all was ready, none was 
more eager than he to join in the race homeward at the 
child's command; though at the same time consciouj^ of 
his great responsibility, being most careful to picIrTiis 
way amidst the whirl of vehicles and horses with their 
jingling chains and silver trappings; but plainly display- 
ing the pride he felt that the best of equine blood flowed 
through his veins, and contemptuous of the stiffened 
knees and relaxed muscles that too often bore such 
senseless finery. 

Those rides homeward were the merriest moments of 
all. Alona^he thronging thoroughfare many a hat was 
eagerly fl^^ and many a hand waved at the little 
maiden, ^^Bandled the reins so skilfully and gave 
them all stWrP brisk chase. And there was Rex, coming 
half way to meet them, not the least of her many lovers, 
iing of all the St. Bernard race. There, too, waiting 
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CLARE DUVAL. 

upon the porch, was the grave cat lago, sleek of coat and 
nourished well, a veritable tiger in miniature, all outward 
dignity and of inward hypocrisy. 

Then finished the day with the evening meal and the 
quiet hour afterwards spent, seated, perhaps, on her fath- 
er's knee, while he reclined in the great upholstered chair, 
or, again, maybe, resting upon the steps of the porch 
while chatting away at a lively rate with some toyish 
companion of her brother's. 

The story of such an existence is quickly told. One 
morning Cicero, instead of going as usual to the station 
was driven, wonderingly and dejectedly, back to the 
stable. The even tenor of his existence was at last inter- 
rupted, a complete change was soon to come over his 
future. 

There were days of hoping and despairing, while the 
head of the household lay upon his bed in a state of semi-' 
unconsciousness. If love in full measure and assiduous 
nursing, the best of medicine, could have availed, he ^ 
would soon have been restored to health and strength; ^v' 
indeed no positive disease was manifesting itself, but the 
family physician looked grave and shook his head, for 
he knew only too well that the candle had burned to its 
socket and that his services could be of little aid. The 
end was not long to come, nor to the wearied body, worn 
with constant striving, could death have been unwelcome, 
whether or not it was to be eternal sleep or more. He 
passed away peacefully, as he had lived, and happily 
conscious that his days had been spent honorably and 
usefully, and that he was not leaving those nearest and 
dearest to him unprovided for. 

It was the first time in her life that the little child had 
ever been in the presence of death. They tried to make 
her underslanil, but she would not believe what was said 
to her. Her beloved parent was only asleep, and would 
soon awaken and take her in his arms as he had been 
accustomed to do. Seeing the inanimate form, wrapped 
in its winding sheet, she ran and clasped her arms about 
it; she pressed her lips upon the bloodless brow, and 
called upon the dead to answer. The chill of death told 
her what human words could not express, and realizing 
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that he had gone out of her life forever, she sank upon 
the floor at the de^d man's feet and bowed her head upon 
her knee. 

She did not burst into tears as many another child 
would have done; but merely sat there upon the floor 
without uttering a word, completely overwhelmed with 
grief, until some one came and led her from the room. 
There were no demonstrative wailings, followed by 
periods of forgetf ulness ; as long as the body lay in the 
house she went about like one that has lost the power of 
speech, keeping by herself in dark corners or taking her 
place, from time to time, with the watchers ; always going 
and coming so silently that her presence was scarcely 
realized, nor the depth of her grief understood. 

Thus she was permitted to nurse her grief until the 
last rites were performed. She gave her closest attention 
during the services; she regarded the minister intently 
during his brief address, she saw the coffin carried from 
the house, and followed behind it in gloomy silence; saw 
it lowered into its last resting-place, and then listened 
with overwhelming agony to the sickening thuds made 
by the earth as it was thrown upon the wooden box, 
which hid from sight forever the remains of the one she 
had loved. Then the impulse seized her to spring into 
the open grave ; she wished to be buried with her father, 
she had no desire to live with him gone out of her life. 
The thoughts crowded too swiftly upon her young brain, 
and sinking unconscious she was caught in the arms of 
some one standing near, who bore her away from the 
painful scene. 

For days to come the rest, to her, was all a blank. The 
darkness that had come upon her young soul was com- 
plete. For days it was questioned whether the frail 
mortal coil would rouse itself after that suddeh'-shock of 
grief or sink into eternal sleep. 

It was several weeks before she was quite restored to 
health again; and month after month wore on without 
any moderation of her grief. The winter passed away, 
the snows melted, and spring returned with all its glo- 
rious awakenings. With the blossoming of the flowers 
the little song-bird began to trip about with the old elastic 
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Step and lightness of heart, singing away through the 
livelong day and bringing gladness to every heart, as she 
had done in the old days. Only the dark frock and the 
more thoughtful expression went to show that the mem- 
ory of her father had not passed from her mind. Indeed 
it was plain to see, in spite of her high spirits and fond- 
ness for play, that the days of her childhood were fast 
drawing to a close. 

That quiet, innocent existence was soon enough to end. 
A near relative, with whom her mother had been very in- 
timate at one time, was married to an English gentleman 
and lived with her husband and children on his country- 
seat, in the north of England. Hearing of the death of 
Mr. Duval, a pressing invitation was sent for her to visit 
them at their home. Little time was taken in deciding. 
The home in which so many happy hours had been spent 
was transferred to strangers, and as soon as Mrs. Duval 
could arrange her affairs she took her young daughter 
and sailed for England, leaving her two sons behind, one 
to finish his college course, the other to pursue the busi- 
ness career along the lines their father had established. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The day on which Clare Duval reached the age of 
eighteen was to be a memorable one in her history. She 
and her mother were visiting at the home of their English 
cousins, where they had spent a very considerable part 
of their time since leaving America, and it had been prom- 
ised that her birthday should be made an occasion of 
merry-making. Many hints had been given out about 
surprises in store for Clare, and she had done her utmost 
to lead them into a betrayal of the secret, but they had 
been most tantalizingly mysterious about it; even her 
ip>ther had refused to gratify her with the vaguest sug- 
gestion as to the nature of the entertainment they had 
planned for her, in fact, claiming to know nothing about 
it herself; and in consequence she had lived in a state of 
great suspense for many days past. 

Clare was awake and up with all the birds of song that 
began their tuneful chorus beneath her window-sill at 
the break of day. The sun rose bright and clear on that 
eventful morning of June, and the day promised to be all 
that could be desired. She was not long in making her 
mother rise as well, which was done not at all unwill- 
ingly ; for Mrs. Duval usually entered into the daughter's 
pleasures with good spirit, although she was disposed at 
times to hold too tight a rein over her child, perhaps for 
her good and certainly for her own peace of mind. -^^ 

The girl was in more than usual good spirits and gstj|k 
boled about the room from mere exuberance of yoiflj 
life. Seeing her so completely unrestrained, her mother 
thought it an opportune time to awake in her some small 
measure of soberness. 

" I am very much afraid, my dear child," she said, with 
unusual seriousness, " that you are inclined to be thought- 
less in your behavior. You must not forget that you are 
no longer a child." 

For reply Clare tripped across the floor and clasped her 
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arms about her mother so vigorously that the latter was 
almost thrown down. 

" Would you have me another Aunt Qara?" she ex- 
claimed, giving her mother a sounding kiss. 

At this her mother smiled in spite of herself, for Aunt 
Clara she knew to be one of the most austere and dignified 
of women, discountenancing everything that was in the 
least degree frivolous. So with another hug, and another 
sounding kiss, Clare bounded across the room and took 
a position before a tall cheval-glass. 

" So, young woman, you are eighteen years of age," 
she exclaimed, scrutinizing herself closely; then assum- 
ing the dainty graces and disdainful poses of a young 
belle, she gave the accustomed swing to her flowing skirts 
and swept by the mirror with great haughtiness. Turn- 
ing about abruptly, she returned to her former position, 
and commenced to shake her finger at her reflection in 
the glass. 

" Young woman," she said, with all the severity of an 
ancient schoolmarm, "young woman, after to-day you 
must turn over a new leaf ; it will no longer be proper for 
you to skip the rope or turn somersaults; you are quite 
grown up, and it is high time for you to be thinking of 
getting yourself settled in life. Your mother was at the 
head of a household, and the storks had brought your 
eldest brother home, by the time she was your age. You 
might have had a coronet yourself before this if you had 
had the sense to abandon your childish ways." 

She curtesied to an imaginary being with great for- 
mality, very low. 

" My dear duke, I am overwhelmed with the great 
honor you offer me. What but yes can a simple girl say 
in answer, when she would, above all things else, have 
her young companions turn green with envy of her high 
estate " 

She curtesied again, and then all at once assumed an 
air and attitude of thoughtfulness. 

" It is a duchess you would be, no less. But, then, 
sometimes the plans of the gods miscarry. Well, the 

Sirs " are in unlimited supply ; a plain " Lady " is not so 
bad, in case time should chance to get the better of you. 
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or the coronet should fail. But, my dear, not so fast ; if 
you only had your mother's good looks you might keep 
them all dangling at your apron-strings. Unfortunately, 
you resemble too closely your dear Aunt Clara. Well, 
never mind; you haven't her indigestion, and your nose 
isn't red, and you don't have to wear flannels and keep 
out of draughts all the while." 

" Hush, my child," said her mother, v'eprovingly. " Be- 
fore many years you may be like your Aunt Clara 
yourself." 

" Was Aunt Clara ever young, mamma ? " 

The question caused some recollections of Aunt Clara 
to flash across the mother's mind, but she was of too 
tender and refined a nature to allow them to find ex- 
pression. 

" Your Aunt Clara's life has been a sad and lonely one ; 
buT, my child, if you had passed your days in an atmos- 
phere wholly devoid of love and kindness, your young 
spirits might likewise have been broken ; you, too, might 
have grown hard and crabbed. Nevertheless, I would 
that you knew more of grief and repression, for without 
such knowledge one is poorly enought fitted to encounter 
all the asperities of life. Soon you will be a woman 
grown, and my one prayer is that you may learn the les- 
sons of prudence and self-restraint before it is too late.'* 

Qare was still surveying herself in the mirror. She 
gave a dissatisfied toss of her head. " A grown woman, 
indeed," and she swept haughtily before the glass. " My 
compliments to you, Miss Duval, I wish you many happy 
returns of the day." Then, with a hop and a skip, she 
ran and seized her mother by the waist, and led her a 
merry dance around the room. 

" Please do not begin to moralize, mamma, on this day 
of all others. Tell me why it is that they always wish 
one many returns of the day, when it only means that 
they would have come quickly the time for putting on 
caps and spectacles? But I never mean to grow old, 
mamma. I shall sing and play through the livelong day, 
and when my voice and spirits fail, then let me be laid be- 
neath a bed of flowers, where I may rest in peace and 
burden no one for evermore." 
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" O, youth and innocence ! How could she thmk other- 
wise with her abundance of life and spirits. At that 
bright hour it seemed as impossible to her as sorrow and 
despair themselves that time should steal away her youth, 
or that the monster death should claim her for his own. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Notwithstanding all the traditions clinging to the 
old Westmoreland estate, that had been owned and oc- 
cupied by many successive generations of the Luddington 
family, it may be said, perhaps, that few events more 
pleasant had ever taken place than the birthday party 
given in Clare's honor by her English cousins. That is 
if one is capable of seeing enjoyment in the usual lawn 
party and is willing to concede as stupid the often- 
repeated tales of panic-stricken royalty, of murderous 
judges, of monkish intrigues ; in short, all the varied tales 
that serve to make up the history of a departed age, per- 
haps no less sinful and certainly less refined, less tem- 
perate, less resourceful than the one on which we live 
to-day. 

It IS quite probable that not many social gatherings in 
the whole Lake district were attended with more willing 
Spirit than those given by the Luddingtons. The man- 
sion itself, or, as it was called, the Hall, not to speak of 
the surrounding forest, or the numerous acres in a high 
state of cultivation, was enough to interest one. But it 
was the unusually handsome hostess, with her affable 
manners and kindly nature, who set her guests at once 
at ease with each other and caused the time to pass so 
very agreeably that none but the most unhappily consti- 
tuted could ever depart therefrom without carrying with 
him the pleasantest remembrances. The bluff old squire, 
as well, could do his share in keeping the wheels in mo- 
tion, having always a flattering speech at his tongue's 
end for the ladies and being quick to whip into line such 
faltering and bashful youths as ever ventured into his 
domains. It was true that his readiness to blurt out his 
thoughts was often disturbing to strangers, but those who 
knew him well enjoyed his sputter ings, for they were 
aware it was all without malice for any man. At any 
rate his son Cecil was usually at hand to neutralize the 
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eflFect of his father's bluntness, for he possessed his moth- 
er's amiable disposition. Indeed, no young man in that 
part of the country was more popular than Cecil Lud- 
dington. 

The two daughters, Constance and Marguerite, how- 
ever, were not least in helping to make the Hall a chosen 
rendezvous for those privileged to visit it. Their unaf- 
fected manners and responsive dispositions were sufficient 
always to make one forget the burdens of formality, but 
besides this their well proportioned forms and features, 
cast in Norman mould, were pleasing enought to suit the 
most fastidious critic on feminine beauty. As for the 
American cousin, she had the advantage of youth by 
several years, if this might be considered such, in the 
case of young women no less attractive on account of 
their mental than their physical endowments. Besides 
which, her pale complexion and more nervous tempera- 
ment may have added a charm beyond anything her Eng- 
lish relatives possessed. Certainly her mischievous eyes, 
her laughing lips, her sprightly wit, could not fail to 
make their appeal. Strongly contrasted with the other 
two girls, as she was, many a dangerous emotion might 
easily have been awakened had envy and hatred, to any 
great extent, been possible of development within their 
hearts. 

An expanse of velvet lawn, with carefully tended 
walks, stretched in front of the house, and near by, under 
a pair of huge oaks, Mrs. Luddington was standing, with 
the young ladies grouped about her. Here the guests 
came to pay their respects to their hostess and to ex- 
change greetings with her fair daughters and their Amer- 
ican cousin ; after which they would distribute themselves 
about the grounds in little groups, although it might 
have been noticed that those of the male persuasion 
showed a decided disposition to linger in the vicinity of 
the young ladies and express their compliments to them 
when the opportunity offered. 

On that most perfect of afternoons the three young 
women, light-hearted and full of life, were at their very 
best. It must have been plain to any bystander watching 
the crowd and Overhearing what was said, that some 
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event of unusual moment was included in the programme 
of the day, the exact nature of which had not been dis- 
closed to one of them at least, though enough had already 
been intimated in regard to the same to awaken in her the 
liveliest curiosity; and this, with self-evident pains, was 
being kept from waning by means of significant glances 
and excited whisperings. 

While the festivities of the afternoon were at their 
height, three stalwart young men might have been ob- 
served to stalk across the lawn, and in a moment more 
the guests were very much taken aback to see the young 
woman whose grace and self-possession had attracted 
their notice, suddenly spring forward and clasp her arms 
about the neck of a bronzed and robust-looking rascal, 
the honor of whose acquaintance was still in reserve for 
them. 

" Oh, Will, I never dreamed of seeing you this sum- 
mer," she exclaimed, kissing him on his cheek again and 
again ; " and there is Walter, too, and Nelson. So you 
have all come, how delightful, indeed, to be travelling 
together! When did you leave New York? — But you 
must meet my cousins. Why, you sinful children, you 
have met already. No, you have been corresponding. 
This is the surprise they had in store for me — ^a most 
welcome one, truly enough. Well, you are the same odd 
genius, brother Will, always seeking to perpetrate some 
joke, — and Walter, too; I take it you have not lost your 
love of making sport. But can this be Nelson? Dear 
me, were it not for his associates, I never in this world 
would have recognized his solemn physiognomy under 
that fierce mustache. But where did you leave brother 
Henry? He could not get away, of course. Now you 
must go and find mother, for I am sure the secret has 
been kept from her. She will be overjoyed to see you 
after so long a time, without doubt." 

They were an inseparable triumvirate, these three 
young men, who had just finished the trying ordeal of a 
college career, having won their degrees in the same class 
together, in which they had filled, each one, shall it be 
said, according to his merits or his deeds, a high, a medi- 
ocre, and a hazardously low position. 
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Clare had known her brother's companions well, for 
they had been children together in America, Walter Sear- 
ing being the son of a neighbor and Nelson Famsworth 
an orphan lad, who had spent most of his time, when not 
at boarding-school, with the former's family. 

After their graduation they had decided to travel to- 
gether through Europe and so arranged to descend with- 
out warning upon Clare and her mother in their quiet 
country retreat. Puffed up with the pride and importance 
of their years and inexperience, and possessed of a regard 
for the prowess of their own country that had not as yet 
been developed in European minds by recent successes 
at arms, they had landed in England after a speedy voy- 
age by steamer. Here they were in full feather with 
abundant American high spirits and metal, prepared to 
show the citizens of effete monarchies how to conduct 
themselves in the right way. Whether they failed to see 
the expected share of astonishment depicted on the coun- 
tenances of the natives when they landed, or whether they 
met with any rebuffs during their travels is not a part of 
this story to set forth. 

Here they were arrived at this English country-seat, 
these young and hearty aborigines, and they went about 
that gay and festive gathering, blinking and twinkling 
like so many new stars just appeared in the firmament. 

Already brother Will had carried off one of the cousins 
and was exploring the grounds with very great interest, 
but Walter was more inclined to return to the fair com- 
panion of former years ; yet it was a bit amusing, though 
he kept up a steady flow of conversation, to see his eyes 
go wandering off in the direction whither he had seen her 
brother Will disappear, as if he were feeling it to be quite 
necessary that he should keep his eye upon that person. 
As for Nelson, he would do nothing but haunt Clare's 
immediate vicinity like a voiceless spectre, and every time 
she would happen to glance in his direction she found his 
great dark eyes fixed upon her. She made numerous 
efforts to break his oppressive silence and finally, in des- 
peration, sent her cousin Constance to take him in charge. 

About this time another figure appeared upon the 
scene, and a close observer could not help detecting a 
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sudden change that came over the assembled company 
with his arrival. All eyes were at once centered upon this 
person and the buzz of conversation ceased for an instant 
and then began again with noticeable increase in volume. 

His was truly a commanding presence, for he was a 
veritable Apollo in form, having the perfect proportions 
of an athlete, and being more than six feet in height. His 
large, irregular features were expressive and seemed to 
indicate strength of mind, but there was something un- 
satisfactory in his countenance, though just what it was 
could not easily be defined. Certainly a glance about the 
faces of the company helped to carry out the idea, for in 
each one a marked coolness towards him was depicted, if 
not actual dislike. There was a good deal suggestive of 
the savage about him, with his tawny hair and uncon- 
trollable beard and, plainly, one could not help but feel 
that the impression he made upon those present was very 
much the same as if a great grizzly bear had happened 
into their midst. 

Be all this as it mav, if the great grizzly bear appre- 
ciated the feelings of those present towards him, he 
showed no evidence of disquietude. On the contrary, 
there was portrayed in his countenance a perfect satisfac- 
tion with himself, a complete self-confidence that was re- 
vealed with every movement of his body. And this, no 
doubt, was due to a just consciousness of his superior 
strength and the full control of his powers, both mental 
and physical. That he did not seek to hide his light un- 
der a bushel was manifest, for as he went about from 
one group of people to another his deep voice was seldom 
silent for any long period of time. At any rate, his con- 
versation may have had some weight, for every one 
seemed contented to listen to what he had to say, whatever 
were the feelings toward him that he awakened. 

It was quite evident that he was a thorough-going man 
of the world, a close observer of people, and he had not 
been there long before he had satisfied himself as to who 
was present and who not. At the time of Mr. Kennett 
Alston's arrival Constance, the elder of Clare's cousins, 
had been standing a little apart on the crowded lawn. 
She was engaged in a very animated conversation with 
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Mr. Nelson Farnsworth, whose tongue she had contrived 
in some way to loosen, and she had not noticed the arrival 
of the last guest. He, however, had not been slow in dis- 
covering her, and he lost little time in going over to where 
they were standing together and presenting his compli- 
ments to that young woman in a few well-chosen words. 
As for the dark, solemn-faced man at her side, Mr. Alston 
was relieved of any sense of obligation towards him by 
the few words Constance uttered by way of identification. 
Since he was an American, and not a very large one at 
that, nor one that any one had ever heard of before in 
that part of the world, the big Britisher saw nothing to 
be gained by courteousness and did not trouble his vocal 
organs to the extent of uttering the usual stereotyped 
formula. A slight jerk of the head was quite sufficient 
for all purposes. 

He was, however, considerably taken aback to receive 
in return even less, for the fellow's countrymen, as he 
knew them, were much too prone to genuflexion in the 
presence of Europeans, but this time not even an inclina- 
tion of the head was given, not an utterance of formality. 
What was more, two keen, dark eyes fixed themselves 
calmly upon him, seeming to penetrate into the innermost 
recesses of his brain ; and they held his glance, that had 
been cast upon the man with the utmost carelessness. It 
was for an instant only, and then his eyelids were quickly 
dropped, very much in the same manner that one draws 
a curtain at the sight of a stranger peering in at one's 
window. For once he had lost his self-possession, but it 
was as promptly regained, and turning his eyes upon Con- 
stance he immediately began a conversation with her, 
seeking at the same time to ignore her companion, who 
immediately withdrew within himself. 

Gradually the visitors began to melt away. One guest 
after another came to take leave of Mrs. Luddington, 
and not often were flattering speeches more sincerely 
spoken. There were not many of all that gathering who 
entered their carriages at the last with feelings other than 
of regret that the afternoon had passed so swiftly. Some 
of the more intimate ones were still wandering about the 
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by-paths of the park and others were lingering in little 
groups near at hand. 

In one of these young Duval was endeavoring to make 
himself agreeable, and the young ladies were each re- 
garding the new arrival critically and carefully weighing 
his remarks. Presently along came Walter, and placing 
his hands familiarly upon his friend's shoulder inquired 
if he had seen anything of Clare. " I have a message for 
her from her aunt," he added. 

" She cannot be far away. I saw her walking in the 
garden a moment ago with a young man," Will replied, 
maliciously. 

"And I will venture to say he was not a native of 
America," the other supplied, feelingly, with a sorrowful 
glance at the young ladies. " I am afraid, William, our 
fair sisters are all going to desert us for their English 
cousins. We will soon have nothing left to do but to 
turn monks and renounce the fair sex altogether." 

" If that proves to be the case," suggested a young and 
pretty matron, " I fancy it will not be without reason. 
What else can be expected when you men allow your- 
selves to become so absorbed in business pursuits and 
your clubs that you forget all about the home interests. 
A woman does not care to be made a mere parlor orna- 
ment and kept in a glass cabinet, to be shown off to her 
husband's friends when he finds it suits his purposes to 
bring them home with him." 

" I admit, Mrs. BuUer, the charge is made against us, 
and perhaps it is not without foundation since it finds so 
much support, but I beg of you not to be too hard on us 
poor men, for there is another side to the question." 

" Tut, tut, Will, do not make an unchivalrous speech," 
exclaimed Walter. 

" Like all the men since Adam's time, ready to place 
the blame upon the woman," chimed in. the ladies in one 
voice. 

At this moment Constance came along, followed by 
young Farnsworth. She also was looking for Clare. 
Some one was waiting to say good-bye to that young lady 
before leaving, and she had been requested to find her 
and bring her back. 
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** Gone oflF with some man, of course," responded Wal- 
ter, with marked bitterness. " I fear you may search a 
long time before you discover her. But permit me to act 
as your pilot, for I have been commissioned to convey 
the same message to her myself." 

The two started off on their quest, leaving Farnsworth 
with the others ; for that very stubborn person was quick 
to refuse Constance's invitation to join them, holding that 
he would not be guilty of turning a pleasant companion- 
ship into a crowd. 

" May I take you into my confidence. Miss Con- 
stance ? " Walter asked, after a few common-places had 
been expressed, as they hurried along the path. 

" I shall be charmed to have you do so. I assure you 
nothing shall pass my lips in regard to it." 

" Well, my father is very anxious to have me married, 
and I am very anxious to marry Clare ; do you suppose 
that she would be willing to have me? " 

Constance laughed out loud at this. " I like your frank- 
ness," she said ; " but Clare is very young, and I do not 
believe the thought of marriage has ever entered her 
head. However," she added, more soberly, " there can 
be no harm in trying your luck, though I do not want to 
take the responsibility of advising you upon the subject. 
Here she comes how ; you can present your case to her in 
person." 

As they proceeded, they saw Clare walking towards 
them, accompanied by young Lord Osmonde, one of the 
guests of the afternoon. 

" Goodness me," whispered Constance, in her compan- 
ion's ear, " what has happened ? Judging from the ex- 
pression of Clare's countenance you are too late with 
your proposal." 

Lord Osmonde was the first to speak, for whatever had 
passed between the two, he was experienced enough to 
regain his self-possession though his expression of coun- 
tenance was betraying him in some measure. " Did you 
think we had eloped ? " was his very commonplace but 
perhaps necessary opening. 

Constance paid no heed to his question, but abruptly 
delivered her message to Clare, and with evident awk- 
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wardness, for she felt the same embarrassment at the 
meeting that was affecting the others. 

Clare made the necessary reply and then, after a few 
unimportant remarks were passed, they proceeded to- 
wards the Hall, Lord Osmonde leading the way, with 
Constance by his side and Clare and Walter following, 
the two getting deeper and deeper into the mire of embar- 
rassment with their endeavors at making conversation to 
conceal their separate thoughts. However, such disturb- 
ance of spirit cannot endure long with those in the full 
bloom of youth; and by the time they had reached the 
scene of the afternoon's gathering they had regained their 
composure once more ; and without hesitation they joined 
tlie guests, still lingering on the lawn, quite prepared 
to spend in merriment the after-hours, those pleasantest 
moments of all that are reserved for the favored few. 

K Clare had any weig^hty thoughts on her mind while 
she sat at the table durmg that long English dinner she 
permitted no one to make the discovery, but contributed 
a very considerable share with her repartee and original 
ideas towards the entertainment of the guests. When the 
ladies left the table, however, and gathered together in 
the summer-house, she seated herself in a corner by her- 
self and remained silent while the others chatted away, 
quite forgetful of everything but their own particular 
concerns. 

After a time Kennett Alston came along and entered 
the enclosure. 

" Gossiping together in the twilight," he remarked, 
glancing about him in the dim light. " 'Tis a dangerous 
proceeding. By such gatherings as these are nations 
often unmade." 

It happened that Clare was nearest to him, but she was 
regarding him absently and did not trouble to make a 
reply to his remark. He discovered her seated there and 
their eyes met, but instantly he averted his glance and 
with a hasty movement passed to the farthest end of the 
enclosure, where he seated himself beside Marguerite. 
This incident was trivial in itself and probably was quite 
unnoticed by any one save perhaps Clare. If she ob- 
served it herself she placed no unusual construction upon 
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the same, for it would have been foreign to her young 
mind to have analyzed her feelings to the extent of dis- 
covering anything dynamic in the communication between 
them. In fact she gave him but a passing thought at best, 
for she was quite preoccupied with her own reflections. 
They were joined in a moment more by the remaining 
young gentlemen, and as the long English twilight began 
to deepen into night, mandolin and guitar were brought 
out and some plaintive love melodies were played upon 
the strings. Finally some one requested Clare to sing 
for them, but she begged to be excused, pleading fatigue. 
Already they were noticing her pensive mood, and several 
remarks were made about her being so distrait. 

" Why is Miss Duval so quiet ? " some one asked. And 
the young men, with the exception of Walter, echoed in 
a loud chorus : " Miss Duval is in love." 

The charge was quite sufficient to remind Clare of the 
danger of losing one's self in company. 

" You leave me no alternative but to sing, if only to 
drown your voices," she exclaimed, rising to her feet. 
"What shall it be?" 

Some one named a popular song of the period, a simple 
little ballad, and she sang it for them so affectingly that 
for a moment the buoyant spirits of the young men were 
subdued. When she finished they applauded her most 
heartily and begged an encore until Constance, appre- 
ciating that Clare really had something on her mind, and 
was overtaxing herself, came to the rescue. 

" Where is Mr. Alston ? " she remarked. " Perhaps he 
will honor us with one of his solos." 

Unfortunately the suggestion was not to Mr. Alston's 
mind and he gave a positive refusal. He had good rea- 
sons and expressed them plainly, but there was an ill- 
concealed incisiveness in the tone of his voice that so 
chilled their enthusiasm that they made very little effort 
at urging him to change his resolution, and after a mo- 
ment, though perhaps not to his liking, abandoned the 
attempt altogether. 

" He never loses an opportunitv to be disagreeable," 
some one remarked, sot to voce. But the subject of the 
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accusation was pursuing his conversation where it had 
been left oS and did not overhear. 

Now it happened that the voice of Mr. Alston had been 
very much in evidence during the whole evening, as it 
usually was, and he had been holding the attention of 
those present by means of its powerful tone and by his 
interesting words. The young men had been disposed to 
yield the field to him, being awed in a measure by his 
eloquence; but all at once they caught the spirit of the 
company and changing their tactics, began to sing college 
glees, after which some stories of their own country were 
told: weird tales of adventure, every one of them, in 
which they sought for the sake of enlightening the Eng- 
lish cousins to depict their native land in a state of semi- 
civilization, peopled by wild tribes of men and infested 
with every description of savage beasts. After which 
followed more glees and more tales until the British sav- 
age, if not completely silenced, was forced to content 
himself with an audience composed of one and this his 
immediate neighbor. 

The young people were in altogether too merry a mood 
for retiring at an early hour, but the time finally came, 
for the ladies at least, to do so, and Clare stole to her 
room, glad at last to make her escape. She undressed her- 
self quickly without saying a word to her mother and lay 
down upon her bed, but she was unable to sleep and as 
soon as her parent's heavy breathing told her that she 
might do so without discovery, she rose and stole into an 
alcove, where she seated herself before the open window 
and began to meditate over the incidents of the day. 

" I never meant to trifle with his feelings in any way," 
she kept murmuring to herself. " I am sure that I never 
did. But why could I not have seen to what it all would 
lead? Why could I not have seen long ago?" Every 
word her young lover had said to her appeared as dis- 
tinct in her memory as if he stood beside her and whis- 
pered in her ears. She kept on speaking to herself in a 
low tone. " I would have said yes to him, for he showed 
himself to be so truly good and noble, but something 
seemed to tell me that it should not be. I do not love 
him as I ought. I know it to be so, alfljgpgh hf has been 
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my favorite from the first. If he had only been one of 
them I could have said no without a pang, for they all 
forget so soon, but he, I am sure will remember always ; 
it will be a life-long grief to him. Ah, well, it is sweet 
to know that it is not going to be of any harm to him. He 
has promised me and i feel that he will keep his word and 
be guided for his own good ; for he understood, I know, 
that I shall never forget how I have caused him pain, 
though so unwillingly, and will always wish him the very 
best. Dear me, but it breaks my heart to think that I 
must reward him so for all his kindness to me ever since 
the day we met." 

Accustomed as Clare always had been to going with 
girls older than herself she had heard them often enough 
discussing the all absorbing question of love after the 
manner of inexperienced young women, and it had been 
her way always to ridicule the question. Time and again, 
in the absence of the opposite sex, she would assume the 
role of masculine lover and travesty the part in her inim- 
itable way. But there had been moments when her high 
spirits reacting had brought her to soberness and the 
realities of it all had dawned upon her with the utmost 
vividness. Oh, but it was repugnant to her, the whole 
subject of marriage ; no, no, she could never give up her 
liberty to become the property of any living being, the 
plaything of his idle hours, the prey to every whim, even 
the helpmeet, servant, nurse, or what you will, — ^to be 
bound to him by legal enactment till the end should come. 
She must be free as the air itself, in bondage she would 
perish as a wild mountain bird. 

She heard her mother stir, and stole back to her side, 
and tried to compose herself to sleep; but she could not 
close her eyes. She tossed and tossed about upon her bed 
and knew not what to do. She could not sleep ; the great 
question of life had risen before her without warning. 
Until that day she had been a child, with all a child's m- 
nocence. Now she had suddenly become a woman, and 
her brain was all awhirl with new and perplexing 
thoughts. Above all was her distress on his account, but, 
nevertheless, she felt the same sensitive shrinking that 
had awakened at the first instance, the same consciousness 
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of something negative in the relationship that existed be- 
tween them. Were it not so, all those sober considerations 
would have been as straws in the wind. It was to her as 
a life-line thrown to a person struggling in a tempestu- 
ous sea. She tried in vain to define it, but she knew it was 
all that she had on which to cling. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

One beautifully bright morning all was bustle at the 
Hall. The break, a great lumbering affair that had done 
service in the family for, no one knew how long, was 
drawn up at the front entrance, and the Squire was 
circling about it and viewing from different points of 
vantage every detail that in any way concerned the wel- 
fare of his family and guests, who were about to cast 
their fate in the day's venture. He directed the groom to 
take a firm grip on the wheels and shake them vigorously 
to see that they were properly washered, and he examined 
the shoe and chain to find if they were in working order. 
This done he turned his eyes to the four horses attached, 
and after each separate division of their anatomies had 
imdergone his scrutiny and every piece of harness as well, 
he drew back and surveyed the whole outfit with all the 
proud and devoted regard of a veteran captain of artillery 
inspecting his limbers. 

Upon the porch the evidence of great preparations was 
manifest. Servants were moving hither and thither ; sun- 
shades and capes, mackintoshes and rugs were being 
gathared together. There were visions of well-stocked 
hampers amidst the heterogeneous accumulation of hu- 
man effects, and these the grooms were carrying out, one 
by one, to stow them away in the generous lockers with 
which the vehicle was amply supplied. In short, all evi- 
dence went to show that a day of recreation was contem- 
plated and that no one was going to want for any items, 
material, and, may we say spiritual, without being con- 
sidered flippant? pertaining to comfort or enjo)mient. 

The young men of the part> were gathered together in 
a little group at Ihe doorway, engaged in the conversation 
common to such occasions. Presently the Squire joined 
them, and after calling out in a loud voice to his good 
dame a few important facts relating to the preparations 
going on, he took the opportunity to offer some comments 
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on feminine punctuality, which were remarkable, more 
for their bluntness than their gallantry. 

Finally, the ladies appeared one after another, and 
then began the scramble of embarkation, causing no end 
of merriment. Mrs. Duval came first and was assisted by 
the Squire and the young gentlemen to the post of honor 
on the driver's seat. Then came some guests of the day, 
followed by Mrs. Luddington, each one in order, timor- 
ously crossing the " bridge." At last came the young la- 
dies' turn ; and never were fair maidens lifted more will- 
ingly to a coach, and never did young men, seeking to 
secure coveted positions beside them, strive harder to 
commingle celerity with good manners. Heaven grant 
them forgiveness, if the last named were in a measure 
overlooked. Nelson alone, the solemn and dignified Nel- 
son, deigned not to unbend, and for his stubbornness was 
forced to take the last seat remaining, be the consequence 
what it might. 

Away they went down the long avenue, the Squire 
handling the reins and swinging his whip with all the 
skill of the veteran horseman that he was. Away they 
went beneath the arching trees, with many a hearty 
shout and gleeful laugh ; away, past the ivy-covered lodge 
and out upon the main road, through the iron gateway, 
with its massive granite posts and its crouching lions 
that had posed upon their capstones during many years, 
faithful sentinels of the family honor ; bowling along over 
the carefully tended macadam, up hill and down dale, the 
horses taking their bits with good spirit and seeming to 
know they made up a part, a very important part, of that 
merry company. 

Of all those present it would have been hard to have 
found one whose spirits lagged. Walter and Will had a 
goodly collection of college glees in their repertoire, while 
Clare had not quite forgotten some of the old tunes the 
boys had taught her ; so they all lifted their voices in song 
until they made the welkin ring and the horses prick up 
their startled ears. Nelson alone refused to join them, 
and, indeed, he was a poor hand at carrying a tune ; but 
he devoted himself nobly to the entertaining of a dull 
a&d irresponsible neighbor that had been his fate, while 
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he cast disdainful glances upon Walter, who strove, from 
time to time, to interrupt his disquisitions with flippant 
remarks or vigorous assaults upon his person, but gen- 
erally getting in return as good or better than he gave. 

Merrier and still merrier on their way they went, cross- 
ing a wide stretch of bottom land, the hardy coach horses 
breaking into a brisk gallop, until at length the base of a 
high eminence was reached, towards the summit of which 
the road wound at a very steep incline. Here the Squire 
reined in his horses and a pause was made to give them a 
breathing spell before the ascent of the hill should be 
begun. 

It was the ever considerate Nelson who suggested that 
some of the party walk the remaining distance, and the 
not disinterested Squire who sought to encourage the 
movement; furthermore, it was Nelson who was first 
upon the ground and ready to offer his services in assist- 
ing the young ladies to alight. Walter himself was not 
backward in this, but he took pains to keep in Clare's 
neighborhood until his very faithful friend craftily whis- 
pered in his ear, that she had left her handkerchief behind 
her upon the seat of the break. Oh, the chagrin of it all, 
when on returning from his bootless perquisition, he saw 
the two in the distance plodding up the hill, and he knew 
that he had been outrageously duped. 

It might be thought that such a successful subterfuge 
would have had upon Nelson an exhilarating effect, but 
the evidence seemed to point otherwise. 

"Will you walk to the top of the hill with me?" he 
had said to her, quite gruffly; and she had consented 
readily, giving him, at the same time, a searching look. 

As they proceeded she essayed several remarks to him, 
but his replies were formal and monosyllabic. 

"Well, Mr. Taciturn," she said, at length, "are you 
going to make no remarks on your own account? Do 
you know that you have scarcely spoken a word to me 
since first youarrivedattheHall, and it is four daysnow." 

" Is it only four days ? It seems to me as if it were 
more than a week." 

" That is the plain truth, nevertheless," she remarked, 
:with a careless swing of her sunshade. " Indeed, I had 
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not supposed you were being so dreadfully bored. You 
certainly appeared to be enjoying yourself." 

" I haven't." 

" Well, I'm sure that is not due to any fault of my 
cousins, either one of them." 

" They are very charming young women." 

" You have Walter with you, too." 

" He is getting to be an awful proser." 

" I have not found him so," she said, quickly, pouting 
her lips at the same time. 

" No, you do not appear to have." 

" Most of all," she added, seeming not to notice his re- 
mark, as if she wished to avoid pursuing that particular 
line of thought, " most of all, have you not realized your 
great ambition. I know in your letters to me you have so 
often expressed a wish to cross the sea, and particularly 
to visit Old England. 

" I have found it very stupid. This island is so small 
and over-crowded, and the people they are every one of 
them vain and bigoted. Bah, the vanity of it all ! As if 
one could suppose, because it happens to be infested by 
the British parasite, that such an unimportant lump of 
earth must be the only dry spot on the whole subluna 
globule of brine and bitterness." 

" Poor boy," she exclaimed, looking into his face and 
smiling; "poor boy! There is no pleasing you." Then 
a half-serious look came over her countenance, and she 
added, in a pleading tone : " Frankly, Nelson, what on 
earth has come over the spirit of your dream ? I cannot 
imagine that this is the same boy whom I left at home 
five years ago ; the same boy who has written me so many 
entertaining letters during that time, and helped to keep 
all the happy recollections of my childhood green, espe- 
cially those of himself." 

" Why will you persist in treating me as if, during all 
those five years, my growth had been suspended. Do I 
appear to be a great, overgrown boy ? Do I not conduct 
myself like one arrived at man's estate? " 

" Goodness me ! " she exclaimed, laughing outright. 
" You are nothing else but an overgrown boy — ^Three 
years older than I, I believe, and my age still regarded 
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as a subject for felicitation. But you never used to think 
yourself too old to play with your little girl friend, and 
I would not, for all the world, try to banish those recol- 
lections from my mind. This is the plain truth, if you 
must know it." 

" I thought as much," he remarked, curtly. 
Do you blame me?" 

Well," he pursued, not appearing to heed her re- 
mark, " since you are convinced as to my youthfulness, 
perhaps you are also aware as to why I have not sought 
to renew the old friendship. Yes, I am a boy, a mere 
hobbledehoy, too young even to have thought of choosing 
a career, too young quite to look after himself. On the 
other hand, you are a grown woman ; beautiful, talented, 
sweet tempered, charming to an unusual degree, and the 
fact not undiscovered by the particular order of bimanna 
that infests fhis Albion isle, this whited mausoleum, this 
museum of lord-high-electroplates and aspiring polliwigs. 
For a fact, why should the puerile companion of your 
girlhood seek to intrude himself upon your mature 
existence?" 

" Why, you egregious morsel of grandiloquence, I can- 
not forgive you for such a speech. Not only it is impolite, 
but it seemed to come from a wicked heart. This cer- 
tainly is not the Nelson I used to know. Some evil spirit 
must have taken possession of you." 

" Have it so, if you choose. I am possessed of a de- 
mon. It does not matter one way or the other." 

" But ft does matter. If you would be a good friend of 
mine you would not act in this manner." 

" A good friend ! How you do like to fling the words at 
me. A bitter enemy would be nearer the truth, I take it." 

" Not so, Nelson, I know you better than you do your- 
self. Why cannot you be good. You can be so very nice 
if you choose." 

" I am glad to know that such is possible. I hope you 
have made sufficient apologies for me to your cousms." 

" You have not made it necessary for me to do so. 
They tell me you are a very agreeable young man, so 
thoughtful and attentive, so very gallant." She looked 
up into his face with an amused expression as she spoke. 
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" They flatter me, I am sure," he responded, returning 
her glance, but not deigning to relax his stern and gloomy 
expression in the least. 

" Well, you are beyond all redemption I very much 
fear," this with a deep sigh. " Take warning, and do not 
indulge yourself in these humors too often, or some day 
you may be congealed in one so very firmly that never 
again will you be able to bring yourself back to the 
normal." 

" Proceed ; ply your witticisms to your heart's delight. 
If they afford you pleasure, why I am quite content." 

" Goosey, goosey, gander," she exclaimed, coming close 
to his side and looking directly into his face with her 
brilliant-speaking eyes. Yet even they failed to soften 
him in the least. " You know. Nelson," she pursued, " I 
have no wish to hurt your feelings, but sometimes my 
tongue gets away from me, and I say cutting things. Why 
cannot we be friends, as we used to be ? We ought to be 
ashamed of ourselves to go on this way the very first 
time we meet after such a long while." 

But this appeal was ineffective as well. He merely 
gave his head a jerk and wrinkled his brow, while he 
quickened his pace with great determination. Reach- 
ing the summit of the hillat length they paused and 
looked about them. The little party was not far below 
and as Clare saw them approach, with the tall Kennett 
Alston in the lead, it struck her as being not inappropriate, 
and she began to recite the famous lines as they have 
been arranged to suit modern ideas : 



The King of France, he had ten thousand men; 
He led them up the hill, and he led them down again.' 



" Perhaps this hill is even more strongly defended than 
the King of France found his," remarked Alston, coming 
to her side." 

" Perhaps," she rejoined, in a defiant tone." 

" In which case the present leader of the attack may as 
well take himself and his forces back with as much des- 
patch as was exercised by that prudent potentate of old 
days." 

His tone was provoking, and prompted her to pertness. 
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" He certainly may," she said, quickly, — " that is, un- 
less he is disposed to be good-natured." 

" I am sure I never felt more good-natured in my life 
than at the present moment," was his prompt rejoinder. 

" Then, perhaps, you can remain ; but I shall exact of 
you one condition." 

" And what may that be, pray ? " 

" What may that be ? " she repeated his question co- 
quettishly, by way of evading the answer; for his air of 
condescension, his complacent smile, his bold scrutiny, 
his self-satisfied bearing towards her, all seemed to bring 
to the surface whatever was nearest allied to wantonness 
within her. She returned his glance boldly, looking 
directly into his cold, greenish-grey eyes. 

" What is the condition ? " he asked again. " Are you 
not going to tell me ? " 

He urged the question with a warmth that showed that 
his interest was awakened. 

" The condition is," she rejoined, " that you endeavor 
to continue that particular state of amiability which you 
claim to be in for the remainder of the day." 

" It will afford me the greatest pleasure, I assure you, 
to do anything that you bid me. I shall be the most good- 
natured of creatures through this entire day." 

" Do you think that is possible ? " she said, incisively, 
turning from him and joining her cousins, who had just 
come up with them. 

It was her all too eager and venturesome spirit that 
was moving her to treat him as she did, that spirit which 
prompts one to play with fire, to seek after danger in 
every form for the mere fascination of it all. Heretofore, 
his bearing towards her had been that of extreme indiffer- 
ence and she had seen not a little of him during her stay 
in England. Just what the reason was, whether on ac- 
count of her youthfulness he did not think her of any 
importance, or whether on account of her being an Amer- 
ican there was mere prejudice against her, or whether it 
was really studied, she never had quite made up her 
mind; nor had she given the question more than a mo- 
ment's thought. 

That her first impressions had been of dislike she well 
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knew, though exactly why was not easy to define ; for it 
was always a pleasure to listen to his conversation, and in 
his appearance and address certainly he possessed much 
in his favor. Nevertheless, the feelings that he had first 
awakened had grown upon her; but, for all that, she 
never had taken any great pains to avoid him. 

The break now arrived at the summit of the hill, and 
the Squire bade all take their seats once more. The pro- 
ceeding was no less a well conducted scramble than it had 
been at first, and in more than one case the emotion of dis- 
content was awakened, where before had been a sense of 
complete satisfaction. Perhaps it was an equalization of 
pleasure and pain towards which overburdened nature 
aims with earnest, though often unsuccessful, effort ; but 
whether or no, all untoward impulses were soon engulfed 
in the general flow of good spirits that rose as they pro- 
ceeded towards their destination. 

In the matter of securing a seat Nelson had shown no 
more zeal than on the first occasion, and consequently 
found himself similarly situated; but this time he had 
Walter for a neighbor ; for fate had turned the tables upon 
that young man and he was now serving that very impor- 
tant, if not too agreeable part in life which makes suc- 
cess possible to the successful — the part of the one who 
fails. However, it was a combination that had its com- 
pensating features, for they were always contented to be 
together ; and as Nelson appeared to have lost his recent 
ill-humor and to be in the very best of spirits, the two 
contrived to add to the merriment of the occasion in 
considerable measure. 

It was not long now before the Squire turned his 
horses aside from the main road, and after proceeding for 
some distance along a wooded byway, they came to a halt> 
at last, in a bit of partly cleared space. Here they were to 
take luncheon; and all quickly alighted. Most of the 
party went straying into the woods ; and they found them- 
selves to be at the summit of an acclivity that overlooked 
a broad sheet of water, at that time gently ruffling beneath 
a light breeze and sparkling brightly in the noonday sun. 
Across the lake, standing prominently on a commanding 
eminence, the outlines of an old ruin were visible ; and aU 
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eyes were at once fixed upon it, for it was the main object 
of the day's journey ; then while its history was being told 
all stood regarding the beautiful scene before them in 
silent awe, their thoughts for the moment wandering back 
to the time when men gathered themselves together in 
fortified solitudes for protection against their own kind. 

But they were not in the best of form for sentimental 
meditation; for the long ride had sharpened their appe- 
tites to a keen edge; and the shrill sound of the co«ich- 
horn, at that moment, announcing that luncheon was pre- 
pared, set them one and all running in merry tumult to 
the place where it was spread in generous supply. 

To reach their destination it was necessary to cross the 
lake, and in the course of time all gathered at the place 
where the boats were drawn up that had been engaged 
for the purpose. The young men preferred to take the 
oars themselves and soon the little flotilla started on its 
way, each oarsman seeking to secure the first place; but 
it did not take many strokes to prove who was the best 
man, for Alston's boat, although one of the heaviest, 
shot ahead and was soon many lengths in the lead, the 
fact dispelling any possible question that might have been 
raised as to whether his strength of body was all that his 
appearance indicated. 

At such a rate of speed the landing-place was soon 
reached, and after disembarking, the young people made 
the ascent to the ruined castle. Some were content to find 
comfortable nooks in which to rest themselves after the 
scramble, for it was to them an accustomed pilgrimage; 
but others were all eagerness to explore the moat and 
secret passages, and finally, to climb to the top of the one 
remaining tower and there view the magnificent pano- 
rama disclosing before them, of towering hills, of thickly 
wooded vales and narrowing sheets of water, stretching 
in a serpentine chain, that was finally lost in a wide cham- 
paign country. 

It was a historic spot held in reverence by the inhabi- 
tants of all England, and lauded to the skies in their 
guide-books ; but brother Will was an American and, 
knowing something of his own country, did not hesitate 
to make invidious comparisons. He even went so far as 
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to declare that an unexplored wilderness possesses a 
sentimental fascination, from which the presence of an- 
tiquities made by human hands could only detract. Self- 
willed and most impolitic scamp, he might have kept such 
thoughts to himself even if he did have them deep-rooted, 
instead of using them to batter down the temples which 
it was plain to see were held in the utmost reverence. 

During this time Walter had been devoting himself 
principally to Marguerite; but he showed himself to be 
in a condition of being best described as distrait ; so much 
so, indeed, that she could not help noticing it; and she 
finally took the opportunity of charging him with having 
something on his mind. He did not deny the accusation, 
though he neglected to take her into his confidence. At 
the first opportunity, discovering Clare and Alston to- 
gether, he undertook very rashly, like Paris of old, to 
carry oif that fair maiden right before her escorts eyes, 
using the very incontrovertible plea of old acquaintance 
sake. 

They wandered down to the water's edge, and, embark- 
ing in one of the boats, Walter proceeded to row towards 
the middle of the lake. A light breeze was blowing in the 
direction of the opposite shore, and presently resting on 
his oars and leaning over the gunwale, he began to study 
the bottom of the lake, plainly visible through the clear 
water, many feet below. He had been maintaining a com- 
plete silence, but she had scarcely noticed it, having been 
absorbed in viewing the beautiful scenery about them on 
every hand. However, at last, seeing him in this unusual 
mood, she took the opportunity to dip her hand in the lake 
and sprinkle him with a few cold drops of water. 

" Walter in meditation ! " she exclaimed at the same 
time. " Has the change of climate brought about such a 
singular transformation ? " 

" I was thinking," he answered, lifting his head and 
looking at her in a half-dazed way, as if he had suddenly 
been brought back from miles and miles away. 

" So I might conclude," she remarked, with mock se- 
riousness. " And were you making a study of ichthyol- 
ogy ; or were you pondering upon the shortcomings of the 
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late Mr. Jonah, or upon the charitableness of the very 
hospitable whale that afforded him timely refuge ? " 

" I was not thinking of either," he replied, very stu- 
pidly, not having attended to her remark. " The fact is 
1 was trying to recall what my governor told me just 
before I left America." 

" Down amongst the fishes you were looking for his 
disregarded admonitions. If I had known what your 
quest was I should have been more considerate than to 
have interrupted you." 

" If you are not going to be mean, I will tell you what 
he told me." 

" If that be possible. Proceed, I am all ears." 

" He said to me, the last thing when I came away, that 
as soon as I would marry the right girl and settle down 
he would take me into partnership." 

*" Well, I am sure that was a generous proposition. Are 
you going to take me into your confidence and let me 
name the right girl for you ? I believe that I could make 
a good selection for you. Let me see, there is " 

" That is precisely what I had in mind. Clare, you 
shall choose the right girl for me and her name shall 
be — well, you need only to speak in the first person and 
you will settle the question to my complete satisfaction." 

" Now, Walter, you know I am not such an egotist. I 
hate to use the pronoun I." She was quite unprepared to 
take him seriously, for she was well aware of his disposi- 
tion to offer gentle flatteries. " You must understand," 
she pursued, " that I am to name whom I choose, and 
there can be no appeal from my decision." 

" I know of none with whom I could more willingly 
trust my destiny than you. How can I make myself more 
clearly understood, Clare ? " 

" You mad-cap ! Now, Walter, in the first place, did 
not your father make the reservation that your choice 
should be a suitable one? You very well know that he 
would never so regard me." 

Walter hesitated ; for he suddenly recalled how, on sev- 
eral occasions in the past Clare's ready tongue and inde- 
pendent spirit, had excited the ire of his very stern and 
dictatorial parent; and he knew very well that when a 
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prejudice was once formed against any one it was rarely 
overcome. But he was not to be discouraged so easily, 
and in truth was quite ready to persuade himself that such 
thoughtless conduct on the part of a young girl would 
be overlooked in the grown woman. He put forward 
every argument that he could conceive of to bring his 
young companion to the same way of thinking. 

Miss Clare, however, with a woman's quick perception, 
saw that to accept his offer of marriage would very likely 
lead to a rupture between him and his father, while, as for 
herself, she felt that any such connection was altogether 
out of the question; for she knew they had nothing in 
common between them; that his ideal must be of a type 
very different from herself; so she strove with all the per- 
suasiveness of her nature to make the facts clear to him 
without at the same time wounding his feelings. She was 
not yet wholly convinced of his being in earnest, but 
whether or no, she did not consider that he would be very 
deeply affected by her refusing to marry him, for he was 
not of a very sentimental nature. If his pride could be 
spared she believed she could keep him loyal to her 
after all. 

It proved not such a difficult task, making him see his 
mistake, and a great weight was lifted from her heart 
as he began to admit the wisdom of her arguments. 

" You are quite right, Clare," he said, at last, a sickly 
smile illuminating his rather woe-begone countenance. 
" The fact is you are so many degrees superior to me that 
it was presumption on my part to have imagined any- 
thing of the sort." 

" You cannot say that, Walter. I am a harumscarum, 
having as many moods as there are minutes in the day; 
one of a type that is always keeping the world turned 
topsy-turvy. You are steady, substantial " 

" And beastly commonplace," he exclaimed, finishing 
her sentence with his own words. " It is very good of 
you to seek to depreciate yourself, but I have sense 
enough to understand a few plain facts for all my 
dulness." 

The shrill notes of the coach-horn came faintly echo- 
ing across the lake to warn the stragglers of the lateness of 
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the hour; so Walter took up his sculls, that had been left 
hanging neglected in the oarlocks, and began to row 
vigorously toward the landing-place. 

One after another the members of the little party began 
to assemble at the place where they had left the coach 
earlier in the day. All was readiness for the start, and 
the horses stood champing their bits and pawing the 
ground, being quite refreshed after their long journey 
and eager to break away from the grooms, who held them 
in check. The Squire sat on the box reasoning with them 
and scolding by turns, and now and then delivering him- 
self of some terse apostrophe on the subject of punctu- 
ality, as a dilatory couple was reported as missing still. 

At last every seat was filled, and after a careful count, 
no missing ones being found, the signal was given and 
the grooms let go the horses' heads and the Squire 
snapped his whip and the excited steeds sprang forward, 
rearing and prancing in glee to the tooting of the coach- 
horn and the cheering of the passengers, 

A very tired company it was, but spirits enough they 
had left to last till their journey's end ; and the time 
passed only too rapidly for all the incompatibilities, the 
incongruities and absurdities that must forever vex poor 
human kind. It had been a day of great enjoyment to all, 
whatever could be said; one of those days whereof the 
recollections grave themselves upon the memory, serving 
in after years to buoy up the sinking spirits and make the 
heart feel glad that one has lived, even during the dark- 
est hours when old friends are parted for all time and no 
help for one remains. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Poor, poor Henry ! Why could he not have sent us 
some word about his troubles instead of trying to bear it 
in silence ? Poor, poor boy ! " 

It was Mrs. Duval who spoke. She had just entered 
the room, and without removing her things, had thrown 
herself upon the lounge. 

" It is all true, then, mamma ? " Clare ran to her mother 
and put her arm about her. " He was worn out from 
worry and overwork." > 

" Yes, child, everything must have been going against 
him for some time." 

The daughter's caresses caused Mrs. Duval to burst 
into tears. She had borne up bravely through a morning 
of severe trial, but now that it was all over she was ready 
to break down at the first offer of sympathy. 

It was a small and plain apartment, not far away from 
Washington square, on a quiet street ; and they were now 
established here, having been summoned from Paris, 
where they happened to be staying at the time, by a cable 
announcing Henry's sudden death. The two had a good 
hard cry together, as it was best that they should, and by 
degrees, between the sobs, little fragments of the truth 
were told. 

After their father's death Henry had undertaken to 
carry on the business in which the former had been en-^ 
gaged, and under his management it had prospered until 
in one of the political storms with which this country is 
forever being swept, new conditions arose against which 
he was unable to cope. He had borne up bravely and 
would have stood at his post to the last had not he been 
taken with pneumonia, the attack proving fatal within 
the shortest period of time. His death precipitated the 
crash that was already imminent; the entire fabric of a 
successful undertaking that had been built up by close 
application and the exercise of wise judgment through 
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many years, was swept away almost in an instant, and 
with its destruction were involved the fortunes of his own 
family, as well as those of others, who had been associated 
with him. 

But Clare would not let her mother speak of the 
changed circumstances; she could only think of poor 
Henry trying to bear up through it all, and they iciling 
the time away abroad and never coming near him to en- 
courage him; not even to nurse him when he was ill. 
She had never troubled to give her thoughts to practical 
affairs. Money to her was something that meant food 
and drink, and clothing to protect her from the elements ; 
a very little had always contented her; the plainest 
dresses, the simplest adornments; never more than was 
actuallv needful. In fact, her mother had often to scold 
her on this account in order to prevent her from being 
negligent. 

She never could bring herself to perform all the solemn 
observances that she saw her fellow-creatures go through 
with in their worship of money; as if it were a sort of 
holy spirit that could indulge every vain whim and never 
hold one to account. Such superstitious veneration of 
that which, to her mind, seemed merely an implement of 
every day use was more contemptible than the worship 
of wooden idols by savage tribes of men. But Clare had 
never been made to feel the distress that the want of 

• 

money can cause, nor had she ever suffered the sting that 
may be inflicted on one by a purse-proud fellow-creature ; 
for independence had been as a matter of course with her. 
Perhaps she had never asked herself whether she could 
suffer hunger and cold with greater fortitude than she 
could ever endure the consciousness of having committed 
any base or mean act. Already, however, even at her im- 
mature age, she was awakening to the belief that the 
recognized code of ethics set down for the regulation of 
human conduct was founded less on reason than it was 
commonly mooted to be. 

All this sentimentality was well enough in its way, but 
the practical affairs of life were now presenting them- 
selves in too vivid a light to be overlooked. After this 
day many trips were made by Mrs. Duval and her two 
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children into the financial quarter of the city, and numer- 
ous consultations were held with eminent gentlemen, 
learned in the law ; for all of which at least the one plain 
fact was learned, that when a man dies in harness, the 
four winds are pretty sure to profit themselves by his 
dissolution with never a thought for his creditors or heirs. 
The information was something to be stored away for 
what it was worth, and the cost of obtaining it defrayed 
as best it could. 

" Never mind, mamma," exclaimed Clare, one day, 
after they had been made to understand the worst; 
" never mind, I have my voice left." 

" Not that, Clare," her mother answered. " We will 
be very poor, but I trust you will not be driven to that 
alternative." 

" Would you have us live by the tolerance of our 
friends, accepting of their bounty in return for our ser- 
vility to their caprices ? No, mamma, there is enough left 
to keep us from starvation for a little while yet. Mean- 
while, I am going to continue the cultivation of my voice, 
for you know they gave me enough encouragement in 
Berlin on account of it, and the little training I received 
is not going to prove in vain." 

Mrs. Duval, however, was not of the same mind as her 
ambitious offspring; the sale of one's talents in public 
was not very different from making one's self useful to 
one's friends in return for benefits received, and it was 
assuredly more vulgar. It was by no means the first time 
that these two had disagreed with each other, but Clare 
in her strong love for her mother had generally yielded 
in the end, and the storms had been brief and unf requent. 
In this instance, notwithstanding, a certain confidence in 
her own judgment, perhaps a certain wilfulness as well, 
made her resolve to disregard her mother's wishes, and 
she took steps at once to carry out her resolution 

The days wore on and the young woman, now in her 
twentieth year, applied herself assiduously with the full 
determination of achieving success in so far as it was pos- 
sible for her to do. But it was plain to see, in no great 
while, that the effort was costing her a severe struggle, 
little accustomed as she was to restraint or close applica- 
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tion of any sort. After the novelty of it wore off, she 
began to miss the quiet country life that she had known 
in England ; she began to miss, terribly, her cousins and 
all the pleasant associations with their home. They were 
like strangers in their own native land, for they had been 
so long absent abroad ; and it was doubly hard not to have 
some one in whom to confide when the need of it was 
most felt. Nevertheless, the situation might have been 
more easily endured had she received from her mother 
and brother some small degree of sympathy; but it did 
not lend much encouragement to her to be told, from day 
to day, without end, that the course she choose to pursue 
was as unwise as it was hopeless. 

" Never mind," she would say to herself when she 
felt most disheartened on this account ; " never mind, 
you have Nelson and Walter left ; they understand you ; 
they are able to appreciate your feelings, even if they 
do not agree with you altogether." 

She was seeing these two quite often now. They 
would visit her occasionally of an evening and sit and 
chat awhile, or they would all three attend some enter- 
tainment; and now and then, on Sunday afternoons, 
they would go out for a stroll together. Walter was 
quite his old self once again and more than anxious to 
please, as if he wished to make her understand that he 
bore her no ill-will. He took very great pains, however, 
that a certain imprudent confidence of the past should 
never be alluded to. Thus far he had neglected to make 
a " suitable selection," and he had not been taken into 
partnership by his father; but he was filling a minor 
position in the establishment, though in a perfunctory 
way and perhaps inclining to worldly pleasures, as young 
men will. 

As for Nelson, he had promised her, and he was, to 
use her own words, endeavoring to be good, though he 
would have his moods now and then. He was now do- 
ing hospital practise, for the sake of experience, after 
the custom of young graduates from the medical schools, 
and already had had several important cases assigned to 
him on account of the proficiency he displayed. 

One evening she sat at her piano listlessly fingering 
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the keys. Her mother and brother were spending the 
evening somewhere together, and Walter, he had left 
the city on a prolonged tour, while Nelson, of late, was 
so much engrossed with his own affairs that he found 
little time to give to her. She was thinking that it was 
desperately dull and wishing that anything almost might 
happen to relieve the monotony. Then her thoughts went 
wandering back to old England, and she began to wonder 
what her cousins were doing and what people they were 
seeing. The recollections of that day on the lake came 
Dack to her, all at once, and for some reason she thought 
of Kennett Alston. What had become of him? Was 
he as attentive as ever to Marguerite ? She did not half 
believe that her cousin fancied him, but then one never 
can tell what time will bring about. She was interrupted 
in her reverie by the maid, who brought her a visiting 
card. 

" Kennett Alston," she read, in a half-dazed way, as 
if not sure but what it was all a dream, and she was back 
in England after all. Then her senses returned to her. 
Great heavens, she thought to herself, did he drop out 
of the sky? What in the world has brought him to this 
quarter of the globe ? Her first impulse was to send him 
some excuse ; but then, anything was better than the dull- 
ness she was enduring, and, besides, he brought news, no 
doubt, from her cousins. 

" I will be down in a few moments," she said to the 
maid, and she proceeded to arrange her hair in the glass. 
It would do him no harm, she thought, to have a few 
moments for reflection, so she took plenty of time over 
her toilet before going down to the parlor. 

There he stood at full height before her, looking well 
bronzed, as if he had been spending some time m the 
open air, and more hearty and robust than ever, if such 
were possible. Sure enough he had just come from 
England; he had seen her cousins before leaving and he 
came to bring a little token which they had entrusted him 
to deliver to her. He answered every question she 
put to him in her eagerness to hear of those she loved 
so much ; told her all the news there was to tell that 
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might interest her; of the people and the place where 
she had made her home for so long a time. 

Of his own affairs he had little to say; some business 
enterprise had brought him to America, and it was more 
than likely that he should remain here some time. He 
appeared to have lost his old air of disdainfulness by 
which she best knew him, and he conducted himself m 
a manner so persuasively conciliatory, and so gentle- 
manly withal, that she felt less unpleasantly towards him 
than had been the case heretofore. 

He remained no longer than was consistent with good 
breeding, under the circumstances; and when taking his 
leav«, she invited him to call upon them all another time. 
It was no more than right for her to do so, she thought, 
recalling that he was a friend of her cousins, though 
otherwise, she persuaded herself that she was quite in- 
different about it. 

So young Alston established himself in the city, and 
through the winter months he became a regular visitor 
at their apartment. It was not long before quite an 
intimacy between him and brother Will was set up. He 
always inquired for that young man when he came, and 
often they would go out together after remaining a little 
while with the ladies. In fact, she began to believe that 
It was Will he came to see, and often she would leave 
them together and withdraw to her room; or, perhaps, 
she would not trouble to go down stairs at all when he 
was announced. 

Mrs. Duval herself made no effort to discourage his 
coming, and always seemed glad to lead him into con- 
versation, though she never had a favorable word to say 
regarding him when he was gone. As for Will, now and 
then he would give vent to his feelings in regard to the 
man. 

"That Englishman," he would say; "why did he not 
stay in England and enter politics ? He would cut such 
a good figure at speech-making, for he knows just what 
to say and when to say it. He can talk himself through 
bolts and bars and granite walls. Smooth, devilish 
smooth ! Every barrier must go down before that tongue 
of his if he chooses to have it. But back of all his suavity 
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IS concealed the brute, and he is bound sometimes to let 
him out for an airing. Then watch out, that is all I have 
to say/* 

As for Clare, she was non-committal in regard to him ; 
she saw that her brother did not speak without motive, 
and she half suspected that he was echoing some of Nel- 
son's sentiments. It annoyed her to think of being dis- 
cussed by them, and since the relationship between herself 
and her brother had grown strained it was all the harder 
for her to brook any effort on his part at regulating her 
affairs. His constant nagging irritated her beyond meas- 
ure, and she was quick to retort. 

"Why do you continue the acquaintance?" she once 
said to him when he was holding forth in this vein. 

" Oh, he is good company for all that. And then he 
is going to make his mark some day; he will be a desir- 
able man to have for a friend." 

It happened now and then that Nelson and Alston 
would appear during the same evening, and on such occa- 
sions the comity of the big man was only exceeded by the 
lU-concealed ferocity of the smaller one. There was 
enough of old Mother Eve in Qare to enable her to appre- 
ciate the situation as only a woman could ; though it often 
bored her not a little to have them try to sit each other 
out, and more than once she was forced to dismiss them 
with little ceremony. 

Nelson was not like his opponent, a past-master in the 
command of words and phrases, and the presence of the 
latter served to make him morose ; so that he would sim- 
ply sit and glare at hhn, or now and then belch forth bit- 
ter sarcasms and blunt contradictions whenever the occa- 
sion offered. All of which was met with harrowing 
complacency, very much as a big and lazy St. Bernard 
dog might receive the terrific demonstrations of a jealous 
lap-dog. 

It was not long, however, before Clare saw that the 
strained condition of affairs was hastening to a climax, 
what otherwise might have gone on smoothly and quite 
to her own satisfaction for some time to come. She 
would have been glad to have gotten rid of Alston alto- 
gether, and notwithstanding the fact that he was a friend 
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ot her cousins in England, she might have taken pains to 
do so only for one reason; and that was — well, possibly 
the quality of perverseness exists in every human breast 
and its development depends on circumstances alone. 
Whether or no, during these days she would oftentimes 
display a spirit of waywardness that it was hard to recon- 
cile her with. 

Instead of contenting himself with showing his dislike 
for Alston to his face. Nelson now began to take her to 
task, whenever they happened to be left together, for re- 
ceiving him at all. 

" That velvet-pawed leopard, with his sleek coat and 
oily tongue," he would say. " That pride of the Lon- 
don zoological exhibit; nice company he, for a singing 
dove. Some day, snip snap" — ^he went through the mo- 
tion of catching a fly — " and what a dainty foundation for 
an afternoon's siesta." 

The description did not displease her, but she was not 
going to have her guests criticised. 

It might be a good plan," she retorted sarcastically, 

for you to begin to study the habits of wild beasts of 
the jungle and take lessons in the art of hunting them 
successfully." 

All of which only served to put him in a sullen mood, 
and seeing it she began t® add fuel of a like kind to the 
fire already kindled. It was so bewitchingly provoking 
that a spectator would have been made to laugh, though 
it was otherwise with him. He chose not to make any 
reply whatever ; but it would have been far better to have 
done so, and then and there had it out between them, 
instead of fermenting inwardly like wine in a stoppered 
bottle. Finally he could endure her exasperating playful- 
ness no longer, and springing to his feeet, with a great 
show of irritation, he rushed out of the room, omitting 
to bid her good night. 

She heard no more of him for over two weeks, and then, 
her heart relenting, she sent him some verbal message 
by her brother that brought him back again one evening. 
She met him in the old way quite as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and he was satisfied to forget it all and be him- 
self once more. He was in the best of moods, an.d his 
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tongue, unloosed, and the lightest, brightest thoughts 
found utterance. 

She; too, was feeling at her best. She played for him 
some melodies of which he was most fond; played them 
with a depth of feeling and expression that touched his 
innermost soul. Then they grew sentimental together 
and some verses from his favorite poets were recited, 
which he had read to her in some bygone time. Finally 
they grew confidential, and her future was discussed. 
She had forebodings about whether she could ever suc- 
ceed, and did not hesitate to express them to him. It 
caused him to knit his brows and look grave for a mo- 
ment ; but he assured her that she had no reason *to fear, 
if she applied herself faithfully; and she knew that he 
spoke in all seriousness without intent to flatter. 

He took the opportunity to mention some successes 
achieved on his own part, and remarked that he had good 
reasons to feel encouraged about his own prospects. Far- 
ther than that he did not go, but she could read in his 
eyes what he felt he had no right at that time to utter, 
and she was happy to have it so. It was her chief dread 
that he might grow rash and seek to have things different. 
If sometimes she felt that she was guilty of coquetry, 
she knew she was free from any evil intent. It was per- 
haps her nature to be so, that was all. But sometimes 
in the dead of night, she would waken and ask herself if 
she were not doing him a great injustice by her acts. 

One evening they had been spending some moments to- 
gether very agreeably, with not a suggestion or a thought 
to mar their mutual contentment. Clare was seated at the 
piano and Nelson was turning the pages of music, when 
the maid entered and handed her a visiting card. 

" You may show the gentleman in," she said, at the 
same time placing the card on the piano where Nelson 
could not fail to see it. 

" Yes, show up the ravening beast," he muttered, as the 
girl disappeared ; and turning abruptly, he walked hastily 
to the opposite end of the room. Clare gave him a fur- 
tive glance and ran her fingers over the keys ; then, all at 
once, she struck up an air from one of the operas that 
she had heard Alston praise especially in his presence 
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some nights previously. Presently he stood before her, 
bowing magnificently. 

" My favorite air and rendered divinely," he exclaimed 
in his deep bass voice, giving her a most benign smile. 
He bowed to Nelson with his usual complaisance, but 
that gentleman returned the recognition very stiffly, and 
seating himself at a table, took up a book, leaving Alston 
standing at Clare's side. His back was turned half to- 
wards them, and he refused to look up; but in a short 
while he heard Alston singing an air from one of the 
operas, and he began to writhe and twist in his chair, 
and to turn over the leaves of his book without in the 
least knowing what they contained. 

Evidently Qare was not at her best to-night, for she 
played several false notes in her accompaniment, and put 
Alston out, in spite of himself. Hearing which. Nelson 
all at once threw his book upon the table, and swung 
himself round in his chair directly towards them. 

" Signor Magnifico is not in his best form to-night," he 
exclaimed in a mocking tone. " The distinguished basso- 
profundo must be losing his powers." 

" I shall have to confess it to be the truth," he said, 
very frankly, as if the words had been no more than 
the pleasant banter of a good friend. He was polite 
enough to take all the responsibility upon himself. 

He smiled upon Nelson as Goliath must have smiled on 
David, and if any malice was awakened in his heart, he 
took very great pains to conceal it. Indeed, the giving 
way to any such emotion would have been quite a need- 
less waste of vitality, since he could not but feel himself 
to be master of the situation. In consequence Nelson 
had nothing left to do but to contemplate the effect of 
the petard he had launched; and to judge from all appear- 
ances, this afforded him small consolation. 

An attempt was made to finish the song, but with un*- 
satisfactory results. Finally Clare, with an exclama- 
tion of disgust, began to run the scales, and then she 
struck up a familiar air from a comic opera of the day. 

" There," she said, ** that is better suited to my capa- 
bilities." 

Presently she rose and closed the piano, despite the 
protests of her companion. No, she would not sing 
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another note that night ; her mind was fully made up as 
to that. She crossed the room and seated herself in front 
of Nelson, at the same time meeting with a provoking 
smile the dark looks bestowed by him upon her. Alston 
had no alternative left but to compose his generous dimen- 
sions in an easy chair near by, which he took no time in 
accomplishing; after which he commenced a conversa- 
tion in his vigorous way that it would have taken an elo- 
quent and very experienced man of the world to interrupt. 

Nelson did not essay to measure swords with him, but 
instead he shut up very tight like an offended clam. 
Clare once or twice made an effort to draw him into 
speaking, but the spirit of mischief was rife within her ; 
and then, too, she wished to discipline him a little. He 
should see that she was not to be dictated to under any cir- 
cumstances. The tone of her voice, her mocking smile, 
and the curl of her lips, all served no good purpose to- 
wards pacifying his very much aggravated spirit. 

Her conduct tempted Alston to try his own hand. 

And how is Dr. Famsworth ? " he ventured to inquire. 
This January thaw, as you call it in New York, ought 
to bring renewed hope to your profession. How many 
patients have you killed during the past little while ? " 

" Not as many as I could have wished," retorted Nel- 
son in a sanguinary tone of voice. 

" Indeed ? Well, I presume that is due to your ex- 
tremely considerate disposition. No doubt you tiake pains 
to spare the more deserving of your patients, at least. 
I am sure you are going to make a most commendable 
practitioner." 

" It would give me great satisfaction to have you for a 
patient." 

" Well, I appreciate your thoughtfulness, and will bear 
it in mind. But I cannot offer you any great encourage- 
ment, though some day at least I may have a friend whom 
I might wish to have you prescribe for; for the fact is, 
I have contrived to reach my mature years without the 
aid of any physician whatever, strange as it may seem. 
Indeed, my father lived to a ripe old age without ever 
allowing one to cross his threshold, and he always made 
it a point to impress upon me that doctors were worse 
than usless under all circumstances." 
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" Rascality is not confined to the practice of medicine; 
there are brutes in every profession to make it appear 
disreputable/* 

*' But no such skilful butchers are to be found as in 
yours." 

" That is not untrue ; and I will tell you in confidence 
that we see no harm in slaughtering a wild beast now 
and then." 

Nelson spoke bluntly, glaring the while at Kennett 
[Alston, as if he had no fear of the consequences; but 
Qare concluded that he was tempting fate with his 
pointed allusions, for she saw a dark look flash across 
the other man's face ; so she took pains to interrupt their 
blood-thirsty discussion with some unimportant remark; 
after which she and Alston went on conversing together 
very pleasantly, quite as if there had been no clashing of 
side arms at all. 

Clare made no further effort to draw Nelson into con- 
versation, choosing instead to leave him to his own medi- 
tations. He might have sat it out to show his defiance, 
but the sight of the two so contented with each other 
to all appearances, irritated him beyond endurance; and 
after a short while he rose to his feet and strode disdain- 
fully out of the room, looking neither to the right nor to 
the left, and without saying another word. 

" Your friend seems to be in a bad humor to-night," 
remarked Alston, triumphantly. " He might have said 
good evening at least." 

" He is a little out of sorts. I fear he has been working 
too hard," she answered very coldly. Whatever her own 
conduct hud been, she was not going to have her friend 
spoken lightly of behind his back. 

As for Alston, he saw that he would give offense by 
uttering any slighting remark, so he turned the subject 
with some triviality. After a few moments he asked her 
to play for him another time, but she could not be per- 
suaded. She seemed, all at once, to have lost her spright- 
liness ; he found her heeding his remarks no longer, and 
understanding the situation pretty clearly, and realizing 
that he could do no good by remaining, he presently took 
his leave. 
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CHAPTER VL 

The following morning the postman brought a note 
for Clare, addressed in Nelson's familiar handwriting. 
It had been hastily scribbled on a scrap of paper and evi- 
dently mailed the evening before. It read as follows : 

" Clare Duval : Have you a heart ? And are you ca- 
pable of suffering any pangs of conscience ? Do you care 
in the least for old memories, and can you understand 
when you commit a wrong; or, understand, are you 
willing to admit your fault? 

Nelson Farns worth. 
"Tuesday evening." 

Truly, she could answer him in the affirmative. 
Through the whole night she had suffered the deepest 
feelings of remorse; her heart was still aching because 
she knew she had made him suffer ; and she had thought 
more than once of sending him a few lines asking him 
to forgive her. But as she read his note a keen sense of 
indignation awoke within her breast and supplanted 
every other feeling. The missive was angrily crumpled 
in her hand. " Brute," she muttered ; and she began 
to walk up and down the room in great agitation. 

" So you would force me to apologize, Mr. Farnsworth. 
Truly, your assurance amazes one beyond measure ! " 

She seated herself at her escritoire, and selected a 
sheet of writing paper. " Tyrant," she wrote, in large, 
bold characters, entirely covering one side. Then with- 
out a moment's hesitation she enclosed it in an envelope 
and, addressing it to Dr. Farnsworth, she summoned the 
maid and directed her to mail it at once. 

This being off her mind she put on her street things 
and went out for a walk. After a time she dropped in 
to see a girl friend, and here she carried on to such an 
extent and appeared to be in such particularly gay spirits 
that she was more than once asked what had happened 
to put her in such a very good humor. She remained for 
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luncheon, and when the hour came for her to take her 
lesson in voice culture she went promptly to the con- 
servatory where she soon had Herr Professor and all his 
staff in a whirl with her bright speeches. 

She could not be made to sing the do, re, me properly ; 
but when the lesson was finished some of the pupils per- 
suaded her to sing a certain piece, and this request she 
complied with readily, rendering the song with such 
exquisite expression that it brought her great applause. 

She returned to her home late in the afternoon and 
found on her table a note that had evidently been brought 
by special messenger. Hastily tearing it open, she read 
these words: 

"Clare: When I addressed you last night I was at 
white heat, and it seemed as if I could not exist without 
unburdening myself to you, though what I wrote I am 
scarcely able to recall at the present time. Now, how- 
•ever, I am calm; perfectly so. Every fiber of my being 
is in complete command ; my mind is quite clear ; and I 
am writing to you without passion. 

" You know that I have never in my life expressed to 
you any term of endearment ; nor have I as often spoken 
to you words of praise, or flattery, as the contrary. Per- 
haps it was my nature so to do; but, whether or no, I 
have always imagined you could understand that criti- 
cism may be the compliment of a true regard, and would 
not have it otherwise. Certainly I had every reason to 
foster this belief, for if truth has an existence, the spon- 
taneous smile of welcome, the brightening eye bore no 
false evidence. 

" So I asked for nothing more, nor could anything have 
moved me to under the circumstances. You should be 
under no constraint whatever ; you should be at liberty to 
do your own bidding, as if I had never lived; you should 
go on from day to day, perhaps from year to year, all the 
while, with greater knowledge and experience, under- 
standing yourself the better; and if you chose to wait 
until I might at last speak to you with sufficient confi- 
dence of the future, then well enough; but if you con- 
cluded differently, I should have borne my disappoint- 
ment without complaint, feeling in your happiness the 
greatest happiness of all. 

** I say to you now, that you are free, free — I repeat 
the word, though it be presumption on my part to do 
it — free to go and come; to do your own sweet will in 
this all too dangerous world. And yet in the same 
breath I will say to you that, while I bear you the very 
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tenderest regard a man can bear a woman, while I wish 
you only the greatest happiness in whatever manner it 
may be afforded you, while I will always be a loyal friend 
to you, no matter what any future events may bring to 
pass, none the less, if you choose to exercise your free- 
dom wantonly, then, for the sake of my own self-respect, 
I can no longer continue our long existing intimacy. 

" Is it experience with the world, or is it merely that 
same instinct which enables you to pick out exquisite 
tones and harmonies upon the keys, that teaches me to 
associate in the characteristic markings of a physiog- 
nomy, in the coloring of an eye, as well as in its action 
under the light of day, all that is vicious and depraved? 
This, perhaps, is materialism against which the world 
rails, but in materialism is truth, notwithstanding. 

" Perhaps it is unwarranted boldness on my part to 
presume to criticise the companions you select. Cer- 
tainly you never have given me the right so to do— that 
is in words, though possibly I might not have done wrong 
to imagine that I possessed some sort of privilege in that 
respect. But enough. I have endeavored to speak 
plainly and my meaning, I trust, has been made clear. 

" I would add on\y this : while it is my belief that, 
amongst civilized bemgs the only hope of happiness in 
the married state rest? upon an intelligent companion- 
ship, none the less, the old maxim that a house can have 
but one master, and stand, must not be lost sight of. The 
opportunity is given you to decide what your future 
course shall be. You can recall me on these terms, if 
you choose. Until I hear from you I remain, as I ever 
have been, your true and devoted friend, 

" Nelson Farnsworth." 

She read the letter over and reread it again. Yes, its 
meaning was very clear to her. He was to be master, 
she his slave; she was to give herself into his keeping 
and he could humble her with scourges if he chose. Re- 
call him! Not until the heavens opened and the graves 
gave up their dead. 

She gave the letter an agitated toss, and it fell upon 
the glowing coals in the grate. She watched it smoulder 
and then suddenly burst into a bright flame, as if it were 
itself a thing of fire. In an instant more she sprang for- 
ward and, dragging it upon the floor, beat out the blaze 
with her hands. Then she spread the remaining part of 
the letter upon her lap regardless of her burned fingers. 

" A house can have but one master," she read. 

Enough. The half-burned missive was flung back up- 
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on the coals, and it blazed up brightly, and then turned 
to glowing ashes. But even the glowing ashes held their 
form, and on them she could still read those hateful words 
as if fire itself could not obliterate them. So she sprang 
from her kneeling posture and turned away as if to make 
her escape from some hateful spectacle. 

" His slave I will never be," she exclaimed. " He shall 
bend himself before he wins." Then without hesitation 
she went to her escritoire, and opening an inside drawer 
she took out a package of letters, all in his handwriting ; 
there were some trinkets also, and on a shelf was his pic- 
ture, in a little silver frame. There was one thing more ; 
suddenly she tore her dress open ; a velvet ribbon holding 
a small gold locket was about her neck ; she did not wait 
to untie it, but broke it in twain with a wild effort. Then 
for the first time she realized the pain in her burnt hands ; 
yet in her frenzy what did she care for physical pain? 
All the things were gathered together, and making a 
bundle of them, she sent it by the maid to his address. 

Her mother had not yet returned, and she was all alone 
with her thoughts. At first she took up a book and 
seated herself, firmly resolved to forget that such a per- 
son as he had ever lived ; but she could not help follow- 
ing the woman who was carrying to him her answer; 
then, after a time, she suddendy realized that the book 
was held upside down, and she threw it one side. At the 
same time she rose to her feet, with an excited movement, 
and going to the piano she commenced to play a wild, 
rollicking air, very popular at that period. She attempted 
one or two more difficult pieces, but seemed to make lit- 
tle headway ; she made an effort to sing, but the sound of 
her voice, in the twilight solitude, startled her so that 
she hastily closed the piano and then, going to the table, 
she began to compose a letter that was owing to a 
friend. This did not satisfy her and she presently tore it 
up with a show of irritation. At length, in desperation, 
she walked to the window and looked out into the street. 

The shadows of night were fast gathering, and some 
of the street lamps were already lighted; a few people 
were passing and her eye was, all at once, attracted by a 
tall form approaching at a quick pace. There was no 
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mistaking that walk. Did he intend stopping? or was he 
merely passing on his way home? She did not care to 
have him see her at the window, so she hid herself behind 
the curtain. He was crossing the street; he was ap- 
proaching the house ; presently the street-bell rang ; what 
had brought him back so soon ? 

She had no wish to see him, for she was altogether too 
much out of sorts ; she would plead a headache and spare 
herself the annoyance. After a moment more Kennett 
Alston's card was handed to her. 

*' Bother! " she exclaimed. " I do not care to see hirn. 
Well, never mind ; tell him I will be down in a moment.'* 
Then under her voice she said to herself, " Perhaps it will 
do me good to see him after all." 

He met her with extended arms, and in a spirit of dar- 
ing she took his two hands in hers. His brilliant eyes 
fixed themselves upon her and his face expressed satisfac- 
tion at seeing her; his powerful voice seemed to betray 
feeling and she replied to his greeting with the gayest of 
laughs. He was looking so strong, so intelligent, in the 
flare of the gaslight; so capable of accomplishing great 
undertakings, that he might at that moment easily have 
met an ambitious woman's ideal. But more than this, it 
seemed as if, with the touch of his hands, he threw a spell 
over her. What she said to him she scarcely knew; she 
only felt conscious that he was making a most persuasive 
speech, and that his voice was vibrating melodiously 
through her whole being. Such appealing words she 
never before had listened to; every one had a delicious 
sound; and the gentle pressure of his firm hands told 
the depth of passion more strongly than his words. She 
felt herself gradually falling under his control; her own 
powers seemed suddenly to be leaving her; and she be- 
came aware of uttering words against her will. Then, all 
at once, he made a motion as if to press his lips upon her 
forehead; but now, with a supreme effort, she sprang 
back, at the same time freeing herself from his hold. 

" Not yet," she was exclaiming; " not to-night; not till 
I have had time to think." 

" But you have said enough to give me reason to hope, 
Qare," she heard bim say, triumphantly. She 
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deigned no reply, and ran quickly up the stairs, leaving 
him to take his departure with the best grace that he 
could, while she sought the protection of her own room. 

After this incident he came nearly every evening, and 
always she was ready to receive him. The time was 
passed in playing accompaniments while he sang for her, 
or in general conversation ; for she would not again per- 
mit him to allude to anything she had said on that par- 
ticular evening when she had been so stirred with con- 
flicting passions, though she showed all willingness to 
be in his company. One day her mother, seeing the inti- 
macy that had sprung up between them, charged her with 
being engaged to this man, and in a spirit of froward- 
ness she would not deny the charge. Then the poor 
woman, who never could like Mr. Alston, partly fearing 
for her daughter's happiness and partly in view of her 
maternal prerogative, began first to reason with her, then 
tried measures to coerce her into dismissing him, and 
finally from expostulating took upon herself that course 
which leaves its victim a choice only between dementia 
and submission: an incessant scolding from one day's 
end to another. 

This, however, was not all. Her mother had been quick 
to hold a conference with her son, and he, without 
delay, concluded to take the matter into his own 
hands. At first he tried the force of argument upon her, 
but her replies caused him to lose his temper and he be- 
gan to storm, while she grew all the more defiant. 

" I was not aware," she said with irritating candor, 
" that it was necessary for me to obtain your consent be- 
fore deciding a question of this sort. I had supposed that 
I was free to choose for myself." 

" But Clare, you are mad ! This man is exercising 
over you some malign influence. Were it not so, you 
could see the delusion you are laboring under." 
Go on; I am listening attentively." 
Evidently you are beyond reason. You ought to be 
put under restraint, like a person bent on self-destruc- 
tion." 

" Well, have you anything more to add ? " 

"Yes, I have very much more to say. That man is 
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no less than an infernal scoundrel at heart, and some 
day you will find it out for yourself." And he added a 
whole list of adjectives. 

" To judge from your language it would seem as if 
it were you who had lost his understanding. You are 
affording me very good reason to regret that I am not a 
man, and you my brother, so that I might strike you down 
for this." 

" Clare, why cannot you stop a moment and consider? " 

Without another word in reply, she turned from him 
and, entering her own room, hastily closed the door be- 
hind her. 

So the days went by, each one proving more unhappy 
than the last. Sometimes she would reply to her mother's 
pleadings and to her brother's storming with a trenchant 
tongue; but more often she persisted in a trying silence, 
or retired to her room and locked herself in. What her 
feelings were at this time it would be difficult to describe. 
From the first there had been a secret longing that Nelson 
would come back to her. They had quarreled so often 
and made it up again, that she could not help but think 
he would in the end overlook her conduct, wilful though 
it had been in the extreme. She clung to this hope all the 
more firmly for the reason that her letters and all the 
little remembrances she had given him from time to time, 
were not returned, and she was very willing to forget 
everything if he would do the same. 

More tiban one letter was written to him during this 
time, asking him to forgive her ; but in the end her pride 
would not permit her to send them and they were each 
one destroyed. Thus she waited from day to day, but he 
never came, nor was a message brought by word of 
mouth, some trifling token even, to remind her that he 
lived and thought of her. 

One day they met face to face upon the street, but with 
the sight of him all the perverseness of her nature was 
awakened and she gave him only the faintest recognition, 
which he returned with all due formality. Oh, why could 
he be so blind ! It was his duty to watch over her, even 
though he had to humble himself; for after all she was 
but a frail woman, and he a man of strength and courage. 
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As for Alston, though she could not quite overcome 
her dread of him, she felt him gaining the mastery over 
her more and more. Still she would not permit him the 
kiss an accepted lover might feel the right to claim, and 
she continued to treat him very much as she would have 
done any passing acquaintance. 

"There is time enough," she always answered him; 
so he chose to regard her wishes, .satisfied to bide his time. 

One afternoon she was standing at the window, feeling 
more than ever in a state of desperation. Not an hour 
before Nelson and she had met each other upon the street, 
but their recognition had been more formal than on the 
occasion previously, and they had passed each other with- 
out speaking. Her mother had been trying as usual to 
argue with her, but had finally given up for want of 
words, and her silence was proving more depressing than 
her efforts to make her see what she already saw, biit 
would not admit even to herself. Presently her brother 
arrived, though it was much earlier than his accustomed 
time, and she felt it was for the purpose of wrangling 
with her upon this endless subject, as if he still imagined 
he could carry his point by simple eloquence. He did not 
lose time before beginning, but with his opening remarks 
she turned away with a show of great irritation and 
passed into her own room. Then in a moment of ex- 
treme passion, feeling the one desire to escape from her 
present surroundings, and scarcely knowing what she 
did, she put on her things, and stealing out by a side door, 
she started to leave the house. As she crossed the thresh- 
hold, by some strange fatality, Alston was ascending the 
steps and she almost walked into his arms. 

" Where are you going, my fair one ? " he said. 

" Anywhere," she answered him ; " it makes no differ- 
ence to me." 

" Come then with me. Why should you not ? " 

She took his arm and they walked away together. 

Already night was resuming its sway, and with the 
darkness a dense raw fog was settling over the great city, 
penetrating to the very marrow of every living creature 
upon the street, and filling every nook and cranny with 
the deepest gloom. The street lamps upon their iron 
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pedestals Sputtered and flickered dismally, giving forth 
but a feeble light and failing utterly to reveal the steaming 
pavements and the monotonous outlines of the buildings ; 
serving no purpose, indeed, save to illuminate small 
patches of the mist and make them seem like ghostly wan- 
derers from another world. It was a night to fill the 
strongest heart with evil forebodings, to make one shrink 
from every passer-by and start and shudder at the sight 
of one's shadow. A night to drive into distraction a frail 
woman, leaving the protection of her home, and make her 
grasp with eagerness the first helping hand a fellow crea- 
ture oflFered. 

The two dark forms went hurriedly along, — the tall, 
broad-shouldered man and the lithe young woman, — mak- 
ing their way amongst the crowd of men and women, and 
vehicles of every sort, that filled the street at that last 
hour of the day. The extreme depression of the moment 
had now taken entire control of Clare, and she felt that 
some great calamity was impending. Yet where could 
she turn ? What could she do ? The spirit of stubborn- 
ness, of perversity, had quite expended itself, and a sense 
of extreme weakness had succeeded. She could not make 
up her mind to go back now and face her mother and 
her brother, after what had been said and done. Indeed, 
she felt that some power was now impelling her which 
she was wholly unable to resist. 

Oh, if Nelson were only there, he might save her be- 
fore it was too late. How very hard-hearted it was of him 
to leave her at the mercy of the cruel world. Might she 
not call out loudly for help? Perhaps some disinterested 
creature would come to her rescue. Perhaps even he 
might hear her and relent. Alas, no ! it was too late. She 
must suffer the consequences of her misdoings ; she must 
meet her fate, whatever it was to be. 

They had turned from the street and were ascending a 
stairway. The desire to fly away and lose herself in the 
darkness renewed itself now with greater force than ever; 
but it seemed as if she could not release her arm, that she 
was under some subtle spell ; she could not utter a sound, 
and meekly did his bidding. She heard him speaking to 
some one in the doorway; presently they were ushered 
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into a parlor ; he was standing before her, and regarding 
her with a triumphant smile. Never before had he ap- 
peased • so near to being handsome ; but his largeness, his 
very magnificence, filled her maiden heart with terror. 

Presently there entered the room a tall, grey-haired 
man, clad in dark clothes, of clerical pattern, and she 
heard them exchanging a few words together in a low 
tone. 

So it had come to that at last. The rest was all con- 
fusion in her mind; she was conscious only of repeating 
something that was read to her, and that he made some 
response in a firm tone. It was over, and he turned to 
her and pressed his lips upon her own before she had time 
to resist him. At that instant a shock went through her 
whole being as if she had been stung by some reptile, and 
she sprang back in terrible fear. Then suddenly renewed 
strength came to her and she turned and hastened through 
the doorway and out into the street. 

On, on, she hurried along the reeking, suflFocating 
street; across one crowded thoroughfare after another; 
picking her way through the maze of vehicles and street 
cars without hesitation, without fear. On, on, he follow- 
ing at her side, well nigh unable to keep up with her, and 
wondering what she had now in mind to do. He tried to 
make her take his arm at the first opportunity, but she 
shrank from him. 

You are my wife," he said softly in her ear. 
Yes, I am your wife," she murmured. " Oh, God, 
what have I done ! " 

She quickened her pace almost to a run, and as they 
went along the sidewalks, more than one passer-by turned 
and looked at them in wonderment, until the fog hid them 
from view. 

Thus she continued her mad flight, the one idea now 
moving her to find a refuge for the time being at least. 
Finally her home was reached and she dashed up the steps 
as if she were a frightened doe escaping from the hounds ; 
he following her, still submissive but triumphant. 

" You must leave me now," she said in a tone so firm 
and positive that he saw he must yield to her commands. 
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" Tell no one of our marriage until I give you my consent. 
You will promise me this ? " 

He made a motion to take her in his arms, but she 
fought him off, and entering the house with her latch-key, 
she pushed the door to in his face. " Promise me," she 
repeated, through the crack of the door. 

He quickly inserted his foot, and held the door ajar. 

" Do not forget that you are my wife," he said in an- 
swer, pressing his face to the jamb. 

" No, I will not forget," she rejoined with a bitter 
laugh ; " and you will respect my wishes ? Now, you 
must go. You cannot remain longer." 

So he withdrew his foot and the door closed with a 
loud sound. He turned and stood for a moment, at the 
same time feeling in his pocket for a cigar. Then he pro- 
ceeded slowly to descend the stairs. 

" So far, so good ! " he exclaimed, putting the cigar 
in his mouth and striking a match upon the newel post. 
It broke in his fingers, so impetuous was the movement 
of his hand, and he tried another. Presently he secured 
a light, and then he took the cigar from his mouth and 
glanced at the burning end. " So far, so good," he re- 
peated. " Mr. Kennett Alston, you have secured the 
finest bird in the whole quarry. If you succeed in every- 
thing else as you have succeeded with this fair creature, 
you will accomplish your very highest ambitions. Bah, 
the rest is easy enough ! " he exclaimed, and he drew 
long breaths into his huge lungs and blew great clouds 
of smoke between his closed teeth against the glowing 
mist. " The rest is easy," he kept reiterating. 

His cigar did not please him and he threw it from him 
fiercely, as if he were flinging an exploding missile at 
an offending shadow he saw outlined in the fog before 
him. Then he took another from his pocket and, lighting 
it, he walked away at a rapid pace and was lost in the 
inclement night. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

As for the wedded wife, she stole softly to her room. 
She knew it to be the dinner hour, when all would be 
down stairs, and she wished to be alone for a few mo- 
ments that she might have time to think before they 
came in search of her. Yes, and to regain her breath, as 
well, for she felt as if she were slowly stifling in the 
night's heavy atmosphere. So she flung open her win- 
dow, and sinking upon her knees before it, bowed her head 
upon the sill. 

What had she done? Yes, what was this mad act she 
had committed, and why? Had she not given herself 
into the keeping of a man whose first kiss had caused her 
whole nature to shrink from him in pain and dread ? That 
she never had loved him she realized now with extreme 
bitterness, and though she felt that by some unholy power 
he had awakened in her a strong and unnatural passion, 
she knew he could never have succeeded had he not had 
the aid, unwittingly though it had been given, of those 
who should have understood the better how to aflFord her 
protection. 

It appeared as if some supernatural forces had 
been regulating her destiny, as if they played a game of 
draughts with human beings as their puppets, and the 
opponent had secured against her side the winning move. 
But, after all, what could her woes amount to one way 
or the other; atom that she was in the whole wretched 
mass of human creatures, what indeed, whether one side 
or the other carried the day? She lifted her head and 
peered fixedly into the darkness. It was her future she 
beheld before her, black as the inky night itself and filled 
with forbidding shadows; but there was no hesitating 
now, she must go forward, she must meet the specter 
face to face. 

All at once she rose to her feet, and lighting the gas, 
she stepped quickly to her dressing-table. In one of its 
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drawers, wrapped in an old silk handkerchief, lay a small 
silver-plated pistol ; it had belonged to her dead brother, 
and she had found it amongst his effects, and for some un- 
accountable reason had hidden it where it lay. She picked 
it up without fear and she glanced at herself in the glass. 

At that moment her dark-flashing eyes and her pale 
•complexion might have suggested to one what her sir- 
name seemed to indicate, that the blood of the more pas- 
sionate races of southern climes flowed in her veins. She 
held before her the instrument of death and studied it 
intently. It was unloaded, but she understood its use. 
She looked at herself in the glass another time, and she 
pointed it at her head experimentally. 

" It is very simple," she murmured, " a flash, and all 
is over." 

Suddenly the mysterious darkness of the unknown arose 
before her mind, a shudder passed through her frame, 
and she let her hand fall. She was young and life was 
pulsing strong within her veins ; the keen dread a high- 
strung nature feels of physical pain was suffered in all 
its intensity. In the end the stronger nature of her race 
prevailed. So long as she had strength to endure, she 
would bear up. She had chosen for herself. She should 
abide the consequences. 

At this moment her mother entered the room softly, 
coming in search of her, because she had not appeared 
in the dining-room at the accustomed hour. 

" Where have you been, Clare ? " she asked. " Your 
dinner will be cold if you do not go down soon." 

The tone of her voice was strained, plainly showing 
that a reconciliation between them was still far away, 
although the look of anxiety she gave her daughter 
proved that a strong affection for her still existed in her 
heart. 

The sound of her mother's voice now awakened a spirit 
of defiance in her breast. 

"I have been away on a short errand ; I do not care for 
any dinner to-night ; I do not feel hungry in the least." 

She spoke very coldly, but in her heart she felt the deep 
longing to throw herself into her mother's arms and con- 
fess all to her. She stood with her eyes fixed upon the 
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floor, leaning against her dressing-table, like a marble 
statue of misery. She would not yield, however. It 
seemed as if there was no power that could mediate be- 
tween them. In truth, they were too much alike. The 
same strong pride in each held them hopelessly apart. 

" You have made yourself ill, of course. What can 
you expect, going out in such inclement weather." 

The mother could not forget that her daughter was no 
longer a child, and her answer prompted her to address 
her as such, in a tone of admonition. 

Clare deigned no reply ; remaining in her position, cold 
and motionless. 

" Some day you will come to regreat such behavior," 
she pursued, her irritation increasing. 

But Clare only persisted in her stubborn" reserve. 

" I am sure when I was your age young girls did not 
go out and walk the streets at any hour they saw fit." 

With this remark Clare shrugged her shoulders and 
gave her head an angry toss ; but she chose not to make any 
answer, though the impulse to do so was strong within 
her. She walked past her mother, and entered the adjoin- 
ing room ; here she seated herself and taking up a book 
began to turn the pages mechanically without attempting 
to read. Her mother followed her, and getting some 
fancy-work, upon which she was engaged, she took a 
position near her daughter. Thus for a long time the 
two remained in the room together, the oppressive silence 
only being broken by the faint ticking of the clock upon 
the mantel, or now and then by the loud rumble of wheels 
on the stone pavement of the street. Presently Will en- 
tered and he saw at a glance the tension under which 
these two high-strung women were laboring, but he had 
not yet regained his composure since the afternoon's ex- 
citement, and consequently was anxious to resume the 
conversation where it had been interrupted by Clare's 
hasty departure. In fact, in his eagerness to have his 
sister view matters in the same light that he chose to do, 
his judgment was lost; but for all that he had not the 
temerity to address her directly. 

" Well, mother," he said, seating himself and glancing 
at his sister, " have you succeeded in making Clare see 
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the error she is committing in disregarding your prudent 
advice ? " 

" I am afraid," his mother answered, " Clare is deter- 
mined to stand in her own light. She will not listen to 
the warnings of experience. She means to do just what, 
in her wilful frame of mind, she chooses to, whether it 
be for the best or not." 

A moment of gloomy suspense followed, in which 
nothing was heard but the rustle of the leaves of Clare's 
book, as she turned them hastily, one after another. 
After a short while. Will continued: 

" I cannot bear to see her thrown herself away in this 
manner. What is to be done? " 

With this speech Clare rose to her feet, with a quick, 
irritated movement. 

" It is all very easy for you to sit there. Brother Will, 
and talk about what is to be done with me, or what is not 
to be done. You imagine you have only to speak and 
forthwith the path to everlasting perfection will be illu- 
minated ; that whatever you order will be complied with 
without fail. What knowledge can you have of a per- 
son's inner self, of their weakness or strength, of their 
ignorance or wisdom, of their desires, their impulses, 
their sympathies ; — you who have neither depth of feeling 
nor tenderness; you who have had no experience, no 
crosses in your own affairs to make you appreciate anoth- 
er's distress. Had you possessed wisdom, yes, true wis- 
dom, instead of mere vanity, you might have saved me be- 
fore it was too late ; but it was not to be so. You thought 
to rule by reason, where tenderness and affection alone 
could have succeeded. You thought to use force, where 
judgment should have directed you. No doubt you im- 
agine fully that you have been a good brother to me. You 
have wished me to have the best that the world could 
afford, but for all that it was you who were to make the 
choice; my wishes were not to be considered. It is the 
great I that dominates you, not reason, not intelligence, 
but self; your will is to be supreme, that is what I would 
say to you. One day you yourself may discover your 
mistake when some catastrophe has dispelled the fog in 
which your vanity is submerged. You have said quite 
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enough on my account, you need waste no more words, 
for my destiny has already been decided by inexorable 
fate. Good night, dear brother, good night." 

Thus she unburdened herself to him, and with her 
concluding words she turned away, and going directly to 
her bed-room closed and locked the door after her. 

Next morning the first mail brought a letter addressed 
to her, in the firm free hand she knew only too well. 
** Miss Clare Duval," he had written upon the envelope. 
So he was respecting her wishes. But in the note he 
addressed her, " Dearest wife." 

It was a brief communication, such a one as any newly 
married husband might write to the wife from whom he 
was temporarily separated; but its commencement filled 
her with awe and dread, and its ending caused her to 
start with agony, as if she had felt an iron fetter clinch 
about her wrist. Yes, he had the right to call her dearest 
wife, to subscribe himself her loving husband. She 
crushed the missive in her fingers and beat her brow with 
the palm of her hand. 

She was a part of his goods and chattels now ; the law 
of the nation recognized her as little less than such; he 
could bid her come and go and it would uphold him in 
his domination over her; it would exact obedience of 
her. But why should she rebel when it has been the des- 
tiny of women to obey since her first disobedience was 
committed. Nature ordained no less. Why not submit 
as they had done, with meekness and humility through 
all the ages past ? Ah, but it might be suffered could she 
feel for him with any tenderness ; but it was only repug- 
nance now the thought of him awakened. He was her 
husband, she his wife. His virile strength, her feminine 
frailty, was realized as it had never been before. 

As soon as she was able to do so she put on her things 
and left the house, without saying a word as to whither 
she went. In truth, she had no idea herself. She could 
not remain indoors ; she was stifling to death ; she needed 
air to breathe^ some counter-irritant tb goad her faltering 
powers to action and enable her to bear the load that was 
crushing her young heart. 

She walked the streets hour after hour, until iier limbs 
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felt no longer able to carry her from sheer exhaustion. 
She had not slept the whole night before; she had 
scarcely tasted food for many hours ; and she felt weak 
and faint. She dreaded to return, however; so she 
thought of a friend of hers, a young married woman f 3r 
whom she had a strong affection, and she decided to go 
to this one's home. 

The lady was not at home, but was expected shortly, so 
she decided to enter and await her return. She was shown 
to her friend's boudoir, and she at once flung herself 
upon the lounge in a state of extreme exhaustion. Grad- 
ually her numbed senses began to yield to nature's dictates 
and presently she sank into a heavy, dreamless sleep. 

After an hour or more she was awakened by the sound 
of footsteps. Her friend was standing over her, and she 
sprang to a sitting posture, completely dazed at her sud 
den awakening. 

" Why, Clare, how pale you look I What is the mat • 
ter with you ? " 

" Oh, nothing, Marie, dear. I may have walked too 
far." 

" You must rest yourself. Take oS your things and 
make yourself comfortable. Here is an old gown of 
mine. You can put it on and lie down until luncheon 5s 
ready." 

But Clare would not again lie down, notwithstanding 
her friend's urging; and she began to devote herself to 
the amusement of the children, who had just returnel 
from their walk. She helped take off their wraps and 
told them stories the while; so they all had a splendid 
time together until luncheon was announced, when they 
gathered round the table; she tied on their bibs and 
helped them to their food, entertaining them so with 
her remarks that they voted her a great success, and 
asked if she would not come to see them very often. 

But Marie watched her friend closely, and she 
could not help feeling that Clare's seeming good spirits 
were forced. She had already heard some rumor about 
her being engaged, and she took the opportunity to al- 
lude to it in a playful way as a woman will do to an inti- 
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mate friend concerning whom such rumors are circulating 
in the air. 

Clare gave her a half-hearted smile. 

" Oh, it is the truth, I suppose," she answered. " Mar- 
riage is the natural end of women, and it is useless trying 
to ignore destiny. 

Clare felt a great longing to open her heart to this 
friend, in whom she felt confidence, but in a despairing 
way she said to herself, " Why burden her with my 
troubles ? What good can it do ? " So she merely bit 
her lip and bore the charge with grim defiance. 

Her answer worried Marie, for she was quick to read 
people's faces, but she possessed too much delicacy to 
dwell upon a subject that she saw was giving annoyance. 
She wished that she might have Clare's confidence, but 
she said no more, feeling herself to be powerless to help 
her in any way. 

The hour came when she was accustomed to take her 
singing lesson, but she had no heart for anything of the 
sort; hereafter she would be little moved to song. The 
time was allowed to pass and she lingered there until late 
in the afternoon. 

Finally she concluded to take her departure, but when 
she found herself once more upon the street she felt as 
if she had not courage to return to her home. She 
wished she might travel to some far away corner where 
she could hide herself. The impulse was strong upon 
her; yet whither could she go, an unprotected woman, 
alone. Resignedly she made her way homeward ; it was 
her only refuge now, and soon it, too, would afford her 
no protection. 

Dinner was taken in public with the best grace possi- 
ble, and she joined her mother in their sitting-room with 
an anxious air, not knowing what the evening had in 
store for her. Her brother tarried for a short while and 
then left to go in search of his usual amusements, and the 
two women sat together in silence. Presently Alston was 
announced. 

" Say to him I will be down shortly," she instructed the 
maid. 

She descended to the parlor with a beating heart; her 
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courage seemed to be failing her as she went. But com- 
ing into his presence she was infused with sudden 
strength. The same old defiant spirit took deep hold upon 
her, and she felt quite equal to the occasion, quite ready 
to meet him another time. 

He sprang to meet her with all the ardor of an accepted 
lover, holding out his hands to her and exclaiming with a 
glad smile. She took his hands in her own, giving him 
a faint smile in return, and he made a motion to embrace 
her, but she held back. 

" No, we must wait a little longer," she said, in a tone 
of voice that made him hesitate. 

But he was not so easily to be put off, and renewed his 
advances. 

" Stop," she exclaimed imperiously. " I command you 
stop. Sit down at once ; this is no time nor place to make 
a scene." 

He obeyed her meekly as a scolded lap-dog, being 
anxious to conciliate her above all things, for he was well 
aware she might yet escape him. They seated themselves 
opposite each other, he eyeing her steadfastly enough, but 
she regarding him calmly, her lips set and greyish white, 
her eyebrows knitting together and wrinkling her high, 
white forehead. 

" How pale you look," he said. " This deception is 
telling upon you. Why do you persist in continuing it? " 

" Have you told no one ? " she asked curtly in return, 
ignoring his remark. 

" You bade me not to do so. I have respected your 
wishes." 

The words were spoken with so much g^ace that she 
was softened. 

" For the present I wish you to keep it" — she hesitated 
as she spoke — " I mean our marriage — ^a secret. I must 
have time to consider all things. We have been hasty; 
I must look into the future and decide while I may what 
IS to be done." 

" Your happiness is my first consideration, but my 
child, your health ; I cannot see you enduring such a strain 
without alarm." 

" It is best so. I cannot, I will not have it otherwise. 
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You must not come to see me for several days. When I 
make up my mind I will send for you. Now, I will bid 
you good night." 

" But Clare, do not forget that you are my wife. You 
are bound to me by ties not easily to be severed." 

In his anxiety he forgot his persuasive tone, and she 
could not help noticing the change. 

" You need not remind me of that," she rejoined, 
quickly. " No, I shall not forget that you are my hus- 
band. Good night, my husband. Good night." 

Before he had time to answer her, she passed out of the 
room and was hurrying up the stairs. There was nothing 
left for him to do but to withdraw. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

For several days he did not return, but each day 
brought a letter addressed in his hand as usual to " Miss 
Clare Duval." They were rather lengthy, but certainly 
well expressed epistles, much emphasized with ardent 
phrases, and often very sensible, never maudlin, never 
foolish. Great stress was laid on his plans for the future. 
He was thankful to be able to assure her that his affairs 
had so shaped themselves that he could give her a home 
of which any man might feel proud, and one which she 
could enter without disappointment — a suitable setting for 
a priceless jewel it would be, he took paints to state. In 
brief, these letters were just such ones as a sensible and 
practical lover, aware of the uncertainty that attends all 
things set for the morrow, might write to a young woman 
whose consent to a marriage with him had been gained. 

Each letter was read with care, and more than once 
Clare asked herself why it was she felt so peculiarly to- 
wards him when they plainly indicated him to be a man 
of no inferior order. Then, too, no fault could be found 
on account of his family connections, and enough had 
been learned from reliable sources that his prospects were 
all he claimed them to be. The conclusions she always 
reached, however, had the same bearing. He was a man 
who calculated the main chance; every move made was 
for the purpose of advancing himself. Above all things 
else he desired power, and the adulation power brings to 
one. It made no difference to him what tender creatures 
he crushed under his feet, so long as he was enabled 
thereby to pursue his ascent to the giddy heights. As 
for herself, what cared she for all the vanities of the 
world ; she, who craved affection and sympathy as a flower 
of the wilderness craves the morning dew. 

Each letter was carefully laid away and no answer was 
sent. In her dread of what she knew must come, she 
counted the hours, and each one seemed to dwindle into a 
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minute and vanish in rapid succession like shadows hastily 
pursuing each other into an abyss of gloom. The desire 
to flee and hide herself lived with her constantly. If 
Nelson had come to her she would have gone with him to 
the end of the world, be the consequences what they 
might. But still, no message came from him. One day 
she wrote him these lines: "Come to me. I must see 
you at once." But they were never dispatched to him. 

One day was spent much as another; her music was 
wholly neglected, for she had lost all heart for work, all 
ambition. She never could remain long in the house at 
one time, for the narrow walls seemed to oppress her; 
so she would rush out of doors and walk the streets, turn- 
ing her affairs over in her mind, sometimes losing her- 
self completely, and then again peering into the faces of 
the passers-by and wondering to herself if they too had 
to endure the scourges of fate. In truth, she soon saw 
that along the thronging streets few passed who did not 
show the ineflfaceable marks of suffering upon their coun- 
tenances, and she felt that she should be no less brave 
to bear than they. 

One evening while seated alone with her mother, Ken- 
nett Alston was announced. At hearing the maid men- 
tion his name, she sprang to her feet and walked hastily 
across the room. 

" Oh, I cannot see him to-night," she exclaimed in a 
tone of such evident distress that it caused her mother 
to glance at her inquiringly, and brought to the poor 
woman's heart a ray of hope. " Tell him," she said to 
the maid, with sudden firmness, " tell him that I am not 
well and shall not be able to see him for several days." 

She passed to the window, holding her hands to her 
head as if suffering extreme pain. 

" Clare," her mother said, grasping at straws in her 
anxiety; "why not let me go to him and tell him that 
you find you have made a mistake and wish to be re- 
leased?" 

" Oh, mother, why will you distress me so ? " she ex- 
claimed in a tone of anguish. " That which is done is 
done." 

She stole from her mother's presence with her hands 
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clasped about her neck, and seeking her room, she flung 
herself upon her bed and lay there for a long time with- 
out moving, like a person brought to the earth uncon- 
scious by a sudden blow. 

Next morning the first mail brought her the following : 

" My Own Dear Wife : How long are you deter- 
mined to keep me in this state of suspense ? I have obeyed 
your commands because you desired me to so earnestly, 
and yet I am sure you must see that you are doing me 
wrong, as well as injuring yourself; that my own man- 
hood must rebel at being forced to occupy a position both 
compromising to myself and to you. For what good is 
it all? You are mine, and mine only; and I feel that I 
have the right to come to you. You have given me that 
right, and why seek to deny it to me now? Oh, Clare! 
why will you not be reasonable! Let me hear from you 
at once, I beg of you. Tell me that I may come and take 
you to dwell with me for the rest of our days as my well 
loved and honored wife. 

" Your own distracted husband, 

•' Ken NEXT Alston." 

She immediately seated herself at her desk and wrote 
him a note as follows : 

"My Dear Husband: Why will you not be patient? 
A whole life time is before us, and I ask but a few days 
more to myself. You cannot understand a woman's feel- 
ings at such a time; therefore I beg you, endeavor, at 
least, to respect them. Why will you make me repeat 
what I have already said, that I must have time to ar- 
range my affairs and consider all things. In good time 
I promise you that you shall hear from me. Till then be 
patient, I beseech of you; have trust in me. 

" Very truly your wife, 

" Clare Alston." 

So the days came and went, nearly every one bringing 
a letter from him or a remembrance of some sort. They 
were all carefully laid away in her desk, usually without 
being read a second time, and sometimes after merely 
glancing over them, without fully gathering their mean- 
ing. Few replies were sent. • 

During this time she called nearly every day upon her 
young married friend; and if she found her absent she 
would divert herself with the children and they would 
have a very merry time together. With her friend she 
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was SO vivacious and full of caprices, so ready to carry 
on, that it caused that young person to question about her 
more than once. 

However, with the return of night, after reaching home, 
the reaction would come. In their sitting-room with her 
mother, she would sink into a state almost like coma. 
No attention was paid to her fancy work, and though she 
held a book in her hand sometimes, it was never perused. 
Her mother saw it with resignation, but made no effort 
to console her, though she did not attempt to reason with 
her any more. In fact, scarcely a word ever passed be- 
tween them. As for her brother, he no longer stopped 
with them as before ; but as soon as dinner was over, he 
disappeared, and was seen no more until the following 
night. 

That the inevitable was rapidly approaching, she felt 
certain. She foresaw that in no great while she would 
be driven to take the final step. Her mother's silence, 
her brother's sullenness, all indicated this ; there was no 
hope for her in them, no hope on her own account while 
pride held the mastery over her. There was no hope in 
anything more. Still she delayed from day to day, as one 
stands upon the brink, hesitating to make the plunge. 
The time would soon enough come; the blow would be 
dealt that was to hurl her over the brink. 

One evening, fully a fortnight later. Will sauntered 
into the sitting-room and, contrary to his habit of late, 
proceeded to make himself comfortable over a book. 
For nearly an hour nothing was said by any one, and the 
time passed by in the same oppressive way. Then all 
at once he flung his book upon the table, and he settled 
himself in a position of still greater ease in his chair. 

" Mother," he said, " you remember pretty little Anna 
Crawford? She and her husband, I think, paid you a 
visit in England while they were on their wedding trip. 
Well, I took dinner with them last evening, and I never 
had so embarrassing a time in my life. Before the meal 
was finished I fully expected to see the knives and forks 
and dishes go spinning across the table. Jack was for- 
ever making passes at her with that ugly tongue of his, 
and she did not appear in the least unwilling to pay him 
back in kind. A cat and dog time they are having of it. 
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sure enough. Things are turning out pretty much as her 
friends predicted. I recollect that the match was talked 
of at the time with aprehensions of trouble before they 
were very long together. 

" Her case seems to be proving a parallel one to May 
Turner's. Dick Turner was a jolly good fellow, and 
every one liked him ; but May was the least suited of any 
person in the world to have been a wife to him. They 
have taken the case into the divorce courts, and mean to 
be done with each other for good. It seems strange 
when scarcely two years ago I stood up with the old chap 
while the fetters were being welded. How well I re- 
member them then, so happy and brimful of hope. 
Every one was wishing them a long life and a happy one, 
spent in the sweet society of each other, and now behold 
to what end they have come. Hang me, if I will be so 
rash as to take the step myself when I see such examples 
amongst those who do." 

" It does not always follow," answered the mother, 
apologetically ; for she had some ideas about her son's fu- 
ture which some day she hoped might come to pass. 

In response he muttered some words in a cynical tone, 
with all the air of a man of wide and varied experience in 
this world of ill-assorted matrimonial alliances. 

While he was speaking, Clare had busied herself with 
some fancy work, keeping her head bowed upon her lap, 
and with his concluding words she continued in the same 
attitude. A silence followed, very embarrassing to all, 
and he began to move uneasily in his chair. 

" After all is said and done, if the selecting of hus- 
bands and wives were left to a commission of disinter- 
ested individuals, I have not the least doubt but that fewer 
marriages would turn out failures. I wonder that some 
wealthy person whose life has been sacrificed upon the 
altar of Hymen has not already endowed a chair in some 
college for the worthy purpose of enlightening the young 
idea in the all-important matter of choosing a suitable 
mate. 

" The present haphazard way of securing a partner 
for one's lifetime is plainly all wrong. All the talk about 
affinities and natural selection is rubbish. Two atoms 
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may have great natural affinities and yet be as unfitted to 
dwell in each other's company as are certain chemicals: 
combination results as dangerous to their surroundings 
as to themselves. For instance, a young man sees a face 
that happens to take his fancy ; then the usual ogling en- 
sues, the common cajoleries are expressed, all the routine 
of making love, and it is concluded that an affinity has 
been found. As for the pretty face, all the variations of 
coquetry are practised, the affectations of coyness, the 
dainty graces, the spatting and making up again; but in 
the end if she happens to answer to the same electrical 
phenomena, why the chances are about even that there 
will be two fools the more to repent at their leisure. 
How many of them all ever consider the question of tem- 
perament. Indeed, what opportunities has the average 
young man with projects matrimonial, or the young 
woman with willingness in her heart, to become acquainted 
with each other in the usual drawing-room ? That place 
of all others where men and women are on their guard to 
the utmost of their ability. It is all a case of catch-as- 
catch-can. They put their hands in the grab-bag and the 
chances are ten to one a seraph will get a satyr, and a fury 
a paragon of spouses. 

" I might mention a case at point to prove the truth 
of my argument. A young Englishman happens to meet 
a young American woman, and promptly concludes that 
he wants her for his wife. So he enters into the compe- 
tition and soon contrives, by concealing his true nature 
and displaying only his better qualities, to beguile her into 
imagining that he is the one being above all others fitted 
to become her husband. The strange part of all is that 
the young woman, though she knows that it is a step 
which concerns her entire lifetime, will not listen a mo- 
ment to the advice of others, nor will she consider the 
true character of the man whom she has accepted, though 
there are many reasons to suspect that he is a mere brute 
at heart and might treat her as a savage tiger would a 
young fawn that has chanced to fall into his clutches." 

While he was speaking, his mother had given him more 
than one warning glance, but further than this she made 
no effort to stop him, and indeed she was more than half 
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inclined to encourage him to continue his pointed dis- 
course. As for Clare, she kept on with her work with- 
out giving any evidence that his words were making 
any impression, or were even being heard. With his last 
remark, however, she suddenly tossed her work upon the 
table and turning to her brother, gave him a look of 
such ang^ defiance that he could not help averting his 
eyes. 

" Well, my most eloquent and tender-hearted brother," 
she exclaimed, in a highly incisive tone, " have you fin- 
ished your very brilliant dissertation ? " 

" No, Clare, while there is still hope of saving you 
from taking a step that is sure to bring you life-long 
misery I shall not cease my efforts to make you see your 
mistake." 

" I fear, my dear brother, your mental perceptions are 
not sufficiently clear for the task you would undertake 
Certainly you can only defeat your own ends by pursuing 
the course you do. I am not blind, neither am I deficient 
in womanly intuition. Whatever may be the consequence 
of my own acts, it is I that must endure them. I am the 
one to be crushed under the weight of my own misdeeds ; 
what can it be to any one else?" 

" Ah, but Clare, there is your mother ; cannot you con- 
sider her feelings, at least ? " 

" Never mind. Will," interrupted the mother, in a tone 
expressive of extreme bitterness ; " never mind. My own 
feelings are of no account whatever. She shall do as 
she sees fit, without being influenced by any thought re- 
garding me." 

Clare sprang to her feet, with a cry of anguish. 

" Oh, better a thousand times would it have been had 
she never borne me. It is too late now to talk of avert- 
ing the consequences. I can no longer endure this sus- 
pense. I will go and trouble you no longer." 

Holding her hands about her neck and murmuring to 
herself, " I will go mad ! I will go mad ! " she hastily 
left their presence and entered her own room. Then 
without a moment's hesitation she put on her street gown, 
her hat and cloak and gloves, with a remarkable quick- 
ness ; after which she stole out of the house, leaving no 
word behind as to whither she intended going. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

In a flourishing suburban borough, situated across the 
river, in the ancient and honorable State of New Jersey, 
perhaps, at the particular time of which one writes, Mrs. 
Kennett Alston, as a subject for discussion, held a fore- 
most place amongst, all those favored personages who 
serve to make up that exemplary circle which is always 
found vibrating with unrelenting exclusiveness at the 
top of the social mechanism, very much in the same im- 
portant and persistent way as does the balance-wheel of 
a watch. She was the mistress of a house that once had 
been occupied by a governor of the State; a most com- 
fortable residence, situated on the fashionable street of 
the town, not too large, but substantially built and fur- 
nished in excellent taste. She had her servants, her 
carriage and horses, her two lovely children, and, besides, 
a devoted husband, a banker, whose avocations every day 
required him to go to town and remain there during the 
hours of business. More than this, she was looked upon 
as a person of exceptional attractiveness, a precious jewel 
set upon the balance-wheel, it might be said. Her par- 
lor was the gathering place for the most cultivated and 
intelligent of the townspeople, while not infrequently 
people of distinction from the nearby city were met there. 

It was her opinion that carried weight in important so- 
cial matters. Were it a stranger to be received, a book to 
be read, a fashion to be set, her approbation was the hall- 
mark of worth that people first looked for, while her dis- 
approval as well was often accepted as the brand of 
spuriousness, and closed the doors to living creatures 
and things inanimate. 

It was her opinon that decided the hows and whens 
of public entertainments, the arrangement of the decora- 
tions, the choice of the refreshments ; and if it happened 
to be theatricals, the stage management largely devolved 
on her. 
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That she was popular with the men generally goes 
without saying. It was curious to see how they would 
strive amongst themselves to secure her for a partner at 
all the dances, whenever she chose to come to them. It 
was not passing unnoticed that the fashionable young 
men of the town, when returning from business at even- 
ing, were always on the alert to gain a glance of recogni- 
tion from her, while she awaited at the station for her 
husband, with her stylish pair of bays. But with all her 
popularity, and nothwithstanding that she had so many 
of this world's blessings, it was often said that she was 
not happy altogether. Some keenly observing eyes had 
read the story in her expression of countenance and re- 
marked the fact to a friend, and the confidence had acci- 
dentally been overheard by the exponent of all important 
information that concerned the social circle. So the 
story was passed from mouth to mouth, though only 
spoken in whispers. 

This was the wife of Mr. Kennett Alston at the age of 
twenty-six years. In appearance she might have seemed 
not a little changed to those who had known her during 
her youth. Very naturally she bore evidence of matu- 
rity, and if it indicated a greater age perhaps than was 
actually the case it was nevertheless that maturity which 
adds a charm in woman, which never lessens her natural 
attractiveness. No doubt some of the old characteristics 
were missing; the blush of girlhood, the soft, childish 
features, the lithe, willowy figure ; but as the world knew 
her there was the same bright and thrilling eye, glowing 
with warmth and sympathy, the same coquettish pout, 
the same dimpling chin, the same magnificent silken hair, 
not yet touched by the hand of time ; the same witch-like 
toss of the head, never to be forgotten ; and, withal, the 
form, still perfect in outline. The close observer, how- 
ever, could not fail to note the pallor of countenance, nor 
the expression of unutterable sadness that would ever 
and anon steal over her features in moments of forget- 
fulness. 

A person so much in the public eye very naturally 
could not escape unfavorable criticism. While she was, 
undoubtedly, quite the mode, and they vied with each 
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Other to secure her consideration, there were mothers 
with young daughters, and marriageable maidens, who 
charged her with a fondness for dancing not altogether 
prudent in a married woman. Likewise there were some 
active church members who held that she was afflicted 
with the scepticism of the age. People were often shocked 
by the way she would treat the most serious subjects of 
life, and the lighter-minded ones would have claimed her 
for their own, had she permitted it. It would fascinate 
the most sedate of them to hear her odd cynicisms and 
sarcasms gently implied. All stood in awe of her, and 
she had no intimate acquaintances, in the true sense of 
the word. Nevertheless, there were some who saw be- 
neath the surface, and were disposed to be indulgent with 
her. These she made her companions. 

That her husband had reason to be jealous of the fash- 
ionable young men of the town might be imagined; but 
if such were the case, he took very great pains not to 
show it. The most well planned efforts to excite his re- 
sentment were apparently all lost upon him. They used to 
say of him that he was overpoweringly proud of his wife ; 
that it was, indeed, the only emotion he was capable of. 
He always appeared with her in public and he would 
spend the time regarding her exultantly, as an art collector 
might a piece of sculptured marble of great value. He 
would remain till the last, if she desired it, though he 
was never known to miss the early morning train on this 
account. His powers of endurance were often a subject 
of marvel amongst the men. 

He was the envy of all men for having such a charm- 
ing wife. They called him a lucky dog, and sought to 
gain his favor in many ways ; but the remarks passed 
about him, behind his back, plainly showed that it was not 
his own personality that attracted them. In appearance 
he was changed to a noticeable extent, particularly on ac- 
count of his having shaved off his full beard. But apart 
from this, the characteristic markings of his features 
were grown more severe, more irresponsive, more than 
ever indicative of a reserved, unsympathetic nature. The 
eyes, however, possessed the same restlessness as of old, 
though the greenish hue had deepened perceptibly, and 
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they were less than ever ready to meet one's glances. 
One familiar with him in the past must have recognized 
him by these characteristics alone. In figure he had 
grown a trifle fuller, but he carried himself with all his 
former erectness, with all his graceful bearing and free- 
dom of movement, the outcome of an early military 
training. 

As far as the household was concerned, all its affairs 
seemed to go on smoothly. The servants appeared to 
love their mistress and were attentive to their duties; no 
stories ever found their way abroad that things were not 
as they should be, or that the husband found reason to 
complain of neglect. As for Clare herself, while she was 
in a state of highest tension when outside her home, a 
reaction was sure to follow those excited moods. Oh, 
how she longed for some human creature in whom to con- 
fide her thoughts; how she craved for a single drop of 
genuine sympathy. It seemed to her at such times that 
the price of hunger and misery was not too high to pay 
for one single glorious day, one tender hour of such. Oh, 
how she grew to hate the gilded elegance forever invit- 
ing the world's most interested scrutiny. How they cut 
into her sensitive nature, the critical glances of footmen, 
the commiserating whispers of gossiping housemaids, so 
easily overheard by a quick ear. Oh, the vanity and 
emptiness of such an existence ! 

Early during their married life her husband had been 
taken with the notion of living in this town, and she never 
had offered any objections. He had secured the house 
in which they lived and bidden her equip it after her 
own judgment, without regard to cost. So she engaged 
painters and mechanics of all sorts to make it attractive 
and comfortable, and when they were done she visited 
the best shops in the city and selected what she consid- 
ered necessary to furnish it completely. Everything was 
chosen with the best of taste, and without desire for dis- 
play or wilful extravagance ; but it was done without ever 
asking the cost, for she was as thoughtless as of old in all 
matters in which money was concerned. 

Accordingly one day Clare and her husband, with their 
first born and his nurse, came over from the city and 
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took possession. After they had gone over the house to- 
gether and after he had stepped out of doors and surveyed 
the mansion and the grounds about it in detail, he re- 
turned to where he had left her resting, and taking her 
head in his two great hands, he pressed a kiss on her brow. 

" What a beautiful nest for my birdie," he said. " We 
two and little Ken shall be so happy together." 

She received his embrace without emotion, but he 
seemed nevertheless perfectly satisfied with possessing her 
as with the beautiful house and its belongings. She made 
no comments herself, speaking only when it was neces- 
sary; her part was done mechanically and with evident 
weariness; when the opportunity presented, she stole 
away to the little room that she had fitted up for herself 
exclusively. 

The time passed. Their second child was bom, and as 
it grew from day to day, the father appeared to become 
more and more attached to his home. Since his mar- 
riage he very seldom had been absent over night, though 
not infrequently he did not return from his business until 
quite late. He never confided in her about his business 
affairs, however, and she never concerned herself in re- 
gard to them. It was enough that he was occupied dur- 
ing the day as she believed every man should be. She 
rarely ever called upon him in his office, and they seldom 
stayed in town of an evening, she generally pleading do- 
mestic responsibilities when such was proposed which was 
quite natural; indeed, he appeared more than satisfied to 
spend his evenings at home as far as it was possible for 
him to do. His greatest happiness seemed to be to lie 
upon the rug before the fire and play with little Kennett, 
whom she had borne him. It made her think of a lion 
and its cub, seeing him there, playing with his child, this 
great shaggy creature, with his long and flowing hair, 
just beginning to show streaks of gray. 

During the long winter evenings, when not attending 
social functions, she would sit near them, busy the while 
over a bit of fancy work, or sometimes poring over a 
book until the nurse came to take the little lad to bed; 
when she would always follow to see that he was safely 
tucked away for the night. Sometimes she would return 
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to the parlor and he would persuade her to play for him ; 
but a song he could seldom get her to attempt, no matter 
how hard he tried. More often she would go to her own 
room as soon as she could, and leave him to pass the even- 
ing by himself. 

He always sought for her when the time came for re- 
tiring, and sometimes he would reprove her for remain- 
ing upstairs, though not often. Frequently he would fol- 
low her, bringing a book with him and make himself com- 
fortable on her lounge. In the end he would raise his 
ponderous self, and leaning over her, print a kiss upon her 
lips, that were never raised to meet his owh. 

" Good night, my birdie," he would say, putting his 
arm about her ; and then he would leave her and seek his 
own couch, where he would sleep the heavy sleep of a 
creature whose nervous and psychological state is sub- 
servient to extraordinary health and vigor. It was al- 
ways " good night, my birdie " ; the embrace was never 
omitted. She often thought to herself but for this, life 
might be more easily endured. 

One evening in particular he sought her in her boudoir. 
She happened to be standing beside her table with her 
back to the door, and though she heard his footsteps she 
did not turn to meet him. Coming up behind her, he 
took her head in his two hands and bending it back, 
leaned over and kissed her upon her lips. She had been 
crying, and he noticed her tear-stained lids. Perhaps she 
was more than ever irresponsive. 

" You do not love me, birdie ? " he said in a tone of 
pleading, at the same time giving a great sigh from his 
deep chest. 

" You never asked me to love you," she answered coldly. 

" Was it not enough to ask you to be my wife ? " 

" You consider it quite enough yourself. So long as I 
remain a faithful wife, what more do you care for ? " 

With this response an intensified light came into his 
eyes, and for a moment they fixed themselves upon her; 
and then they went wandering away again as they always 
did before her fearless gaze. 

You will be a faithful wife to me always," he said. 

You know what would happen if you should do other- 
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Wise. You never will drive me into taking another man's 
life. Yes, I think that I can trust you." 

It was not the husband as she knew him who spoke. 
It was as if a mask had been suddenly cast aside and a 
demon was revealed before her in all his blackness. Hard- 
ened as she was, the sight made her shrink from him in 
mortal terror. At the same time, he seemed to realize 
that he had betrayed himself, and he turned abruptly and 
left her. 

When he was gone, she began to walk to and fro ex- 
citedly, wringing her hands and murmuring in suppressed 
tones to herself: 

" Oh, mercy ! mercy ! Why must I bear this infliction 
from day to day ? Is there no God in heaven ? Is there 
no human power to mitigate my suffering? How long 
will this mortal frame endure such torture before giving 
up my soul to rest. Come death ! Come death ! You 
have no terrors for me. I welcome you. There can be 
no worse punishment than this ! " 

She flung herself prone upon the floor and lay there 
in silent agony, not daring to sob for fear he might hear 
her, and coming back once more, heap upon her his ca- 
resses. She had called out in her despair in the darkness 
of this great world, like a creature lost, at dead of night 
in the wilderness, but no answer came echoing back. Did 
any living creature hear her cry? All was terrifying 
gloom about her and she was alone with the demon. It 
seemed to her as if she swam in the blackness of hell itself. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Since her marriage Clare had seen little of her mother 
or brother. The latter had found occupation in a dis- 
tant city and the former, going to live with him, had, one 
day, given them a great surprise by marrying a resident 
of that same place. They seldom corresponded; the es- 
trangement between them seemed not to have been over- 
come with the lapse of time. Of all the old acquaintances 
Walter Searing w^as the only one left to her now. He 
was married and leading a comfortable though unevent- 
ful existence in the citv. Sometimes he and his wife 
would come over for a short visit, and they were always 
invited when more than ordinary entertainments were 
given. Now and then, they would come for a Sunday 
dinner, but on such occasions she was relieved when they 
took their departure, for her husband was disposed to 
treat her old-time friend with a studied coolness that was 
not a little trying. As time wore on, however, she saw 
less of him, and she knew that it was only his friendship 
for her that led him to continue the visits at all. The 
thought that he did not forget her helped a little to keep 
up her courage; for the feeling of desolateness was 
growing upon her, and the whirl of society in which she 
moved served only to make it the more intense and hope- 
less. 

One Sunday during April, her brother Will happened 
to be visiting in the city, and meeting Walter, the two 
concluded to go over to see Clare, for there was a rumor 
that she was in a critical condition of health. By chance 
they met her family physician on the way from the sta- 
tion and the three continued together towards their des- 
tination. 

" How is she ? " they asked of him in one breath, and a 
sober look had come over the face of the man, hardened as 
he was on account of all the experiences of his calling. 

" Poorly,'' he answered, " but I hope that the worst 
danger is passed.'* 
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She does not want for anything?" inquired Walter. 
No, nothing, nothing." He spoke the word a second 
time in a lower tone, as if he were half inclined to qualify 
his response. 

Walter gave him a quick glance, and noting it, he as- 
sumed his professional tone of voice. 

" She does not come up quite as I would like to see 
her; she does not use her will to rouse herself. She has 
not even asked to see her child and we have not let her 
know that it did not live. She does not appear to care." 

" But, Doctor, are there not some remedies ? " ex- 
claimed the practical Walter. " Cannot something be 
done to assist Nature in its work ? " 

" The remedies her case requires are not within reach 
of human power. However," he added quickly, as if it 
occurred to him that he was saying too much, " how- 
ever, she has great vitality for all that is said and done. 
She has surprised me before now and we may already 
find that she is on the road to recovery." 

Arrived at the house, Alston met them with a display 
of affability that reminded them of former times, but 
they felt that it was studied and, indeed, before long a 
very evident frigidity came over him that made them ex- 
tremely uncomfortable while in his presence. The nurse 
would not permit them to see her, and in fact took pre- 
caution that she should not be made aware of their pres- 
ence, but she assured them that there were reasons to feel 
hopeful of her ultimate recovery. So they waited until 
dinner was served, when they repaired to the dining- 
room and underwent this ceremony, in an atmosphere 
not the least inspiring to cheerfulness. 

They concluded a little later to go for a walk, for the 
air was inviting, filled as it was with balmy odors of 
spring. Alston was asked to accompany them, but he 
declined, much to their relief, and so they started off 
without him. They wandered a good distance beyond the 
town, out into the open country, feeling much depressed 
over Clare's condition, for the friend had not lost his old- 
time regard for her, nor had Will's affection for his sister 
been completely extinguished, notwithstanding the es- 
trangement that had arisen between them of late years. 
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Finally, a quiet plaee by the roadside was reached where 
they could rest themselves for a brief spell ; and here they 
sat together for a while without speaking, but finally 
Will began to give utterance to what for some time had 
been foremost in his mind. 

" To think of my sister being completely at the mercy 
of that fellow," he exclaimed with evident irritation. 

" Why, I think you are prejudiced. I am sure he 
seems very much concerned about Clare, and is doing 
everything that lies within his power to make her com- 
fortable." 

" Very naturally, when her recovery concerns his per- 
sonal comfort. Nelson was right about him. He saw 
what he was the very first time they met. I could not 
agree with him myself altogether, though I did not con- 
sider him a suitable match for Clare and took very great 
pains to warn her in regard to him. Now, however, I 
fully appreciate what he is. Ugh! What a meal that 
was! Those leering eyes, that sardonic grin. I would 
as soon sit down at the table with the devil himself. I 
kept fancying that I smelt brimstone every little while." 

" Well, I must confess that he is something of a bar- 
barian, but I think if you would soften a little in your 
attitude towards him it would make things easier." 

Walter was anxious to bring the two together in 
friendly relationship, ready as he always was to make the 
best of every situation. 

" You are blind, Walter. You always werie misled in 
regard to people. I remember Nelson once said to me 
that if the fellow never committed a crime in his life it 
would be for lack of an occasion to. I laughed at the 
idea at the time, for he was showing himself to me in 
his best light, but now that he finds no further reason 
to do so, he takes no pains to disguise himself, and the 
cloven foot is not difficult to detect." 

They started to walk back and proceeded some way in 
silence. 

" Poor Nelson," remarked Walter after a little. I am 
sure Clare thought a great deal of him, and I never could 
quite see why matters turned out as they did. I know he 
was very much cut up over the affair* That was the 
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reason he went to study in Paris, I have no doubt. Had 
he married her it would have been far happier for both." 

" It would, indeed, have been so, but then, no doubt, he 
would have settled down as a hum-drum family doctor, 
and never been heard of. I suppose it was destined that 
he should be put through the higher stages in the refining 
processes that make great men, and which are not con- 
sistent altogether with domestic life." 

" Well, he deserves his laurels if any one ever did. 
I wonder how he spends his time, and whether he ever 
intends returning to New York." 

They made their way once more to Clare's home, their 
thoughts wandering back to the old days ; and they talked 
over many an incident that had not occurred to them for 
a long time past, and the whereabouts and the doings of 
former companions whom they had not seen in years. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Notwithstanding the condition of apathy which the 
family physician had noted with anxiety, Clare finally, 
by slow degrees, began to mend in health until in time 
she was able to go about and give attention once more 
to the affairs of her household. But the Doctor was a 
man of more than ordinary nature, and took a deep in- 
terest in her, having been acquainted with her when she 
was in full health and the center of an admiring circle. 
He saw that unless she were given a complete change of 
scene and surrounding, she would soon sink into a con- 
dition of nervous prostration from which there would be 
no rousing her. 

He spoke to her of this one day, but he found her quite 
indifferent to anything of the sort. 

"I have my home," she said ; " the children's wants are 
looked after as they could be nowhere else. Why take 
the risk of exposing them to all sorts of ailments and 
discomforts ? ^' 

He was distressed to find her so lacking in spirit, but 
it made him all the more determined to have her fol- 
low his advice, as he felt she must do for her own good. 
So he took her husband into his confidence and while 
Alston was not a little put out at the suggestion, he con- 
trived in the end to carry his point. 

So one day, late in June, Clare found herself quite 
pleasantly established in a resort of the Vermont moun- 
tains, removed from the direct line of travel, but near 
enough to the railway station to insure receiving the va- 
rious necessities of our present very complex existence. 

Her husband had accompanied her thither, but he had 
only been able to remain over Sunday, though he had left 
with the assurance that he purposed returning on the fol- 
lowing Saturday. 

The summer wore on apace. He returned with per- 
sistent regularity at the close of each week, and she re- 
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ceived him with an effort at cheerfulness ; but she counted 
the moments until his departure each Sunday evening. 
It was always the same embrace and the same " Goodby, 
Birdie/' She felt a sense of great relief when she saw 
him enter the stage, and watched it disappear down the 
long hill. 

Though she had little strength and little spirit left 
she was able to take short walks in the invigorating 
mountain air. Her greatest pleasure was to take the lit- 
tle ones to a quiet spot in the pine woods and leave 
them to sprawl about upon the soft bed of needles, while 
she whiled away the time with a book or some fancy 
work. It was not long before a young woman, another 
guest of the house, was found who was glad to spend 
much of the time with her. 

By degrees her strength returned and sometimes they 
would leave the little ones with their nurse and go ram- 
bling into the woods. One day they wandered a greater 
distance than was prudent before they realized it, and 
in fact they had occupied themselves so busily, chatting 
together, that they paid little attention whither they went. 
When it did occur to them, all at once, that the day was 
passing , they suddenly found there was no longer any 
path to guide them, and they had not the vaguest idea in 
what direction to go in order to reach their hotel. 

For an hour or more they wandered blindly through 
the woods, but all the while the underbrush seemed to 
grow more dense and the earth more rugged, and it oc- 
curred to them that their position was growing serious. 
They understood something about tracing a pathway by 
the blazes on the trees which woodmen make for this pur- 
pose, and in time the familiar markings were noticed, and 
after following them for a time, a pathway by degrees 
began to reveal itself. 

But it was becoming evident that Clare had attempted 
too much for her strength. She began to complain of 
giddiness and presently was forced to sit down. Truly, 
the situation was becoming alarming, for the sun was 
now quite low upon the horizon and the chill of the even- 
ing was already making itself felt. She wanted her young 
companion to go in search of help and leave her there. 
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but the young woman had not the courage to proceed 
through the wood alone. What were they to do? The 
thought of spending the night in the woods by themselves 
was not the most inspiring to two delicate women. If 
they even had some matches with which to start a fire, 
it would have afforded them some warmth at least and 
possibly could have attracted attention ; but matches they 
had none. 

At this critical juncture the sound of crackling twigs 
was heard, but in their excited state they thought only 
of wild beasts or robbers, or most anything else horrible, 
and they hid themselves in the undergrowth. With 
feminine curiosity, however, they peered in the direction 
from whence the sound came, and presently a man was 
seen approaching. He was a tall, athletic-looking person 
about thirty-five years of age. His face was bronzed with 
sun and flushed with the exercise of walking rapidly. 
He was attired in knickerbockers and carried his coat 
upon his arm. They saw that he was a summer traveler 
and felt renewed hope come in their hearts. 

" He does not look dangerous," remarked Clare's com- 
panion. 

With a determination to keep up, Clare rose to her 
feet, and stepping forward, interrupted the stranger, tak- 
ing him very much by surprise, for he had been absorbed 
in his own thoughts, and not expecting to meet any hu- 
man creature in this dense forest. Seeing that she 
wished to speak with him, he stopped walking and lifted 
his hat. 

** Pardon me, " she said. " My young friend and my- 
self have lost our road; can you direct us which way 
to go?" 

Scarcely had she finished speaking when dizziness 
again came over her. She staggered for a moment and 
then blackness came before her eyes. At the same mo- 
ment an indistinct sense of repose stole over her; it 
seemed as if she had found rest at last, sheltered from 
all harm. Unconsciousness had overtaken her and she 
had fallen forward into the stranger's arms. 

The next thing she remembered, she was resting upon 
a tree trunk, supported by a strong arm ; he was leaning 
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over her, and she heard him breathing heavily as if he 
had been exerting himself greatly. 

" Goodness me," she exclaimed, realizing the situ;ation. 
" You have not been attempting to carry me ? " 

** Only a little way," he answered her in an assuring 
tone of voice. " We have not such a very great distance 
to go." 

His eyes met hers with a frank, kindly look, and she 
felt reassured. Her companion was standing near at 
hand regarding her anxiously. 

"Are you feeling better?" she asked. "It is so for- 
tunate this gentleman should have come our way." 

" Yes, I think that T am," she answered, rising to her 
feet with some effort. " Perhaps, if you will give me 
your arm, we can proceed. It is so very kind of you to 
assist me in this way." 

" It is an honor, madam, that I am permitted to serve 
in so worthy a cause," he responded gallantly. 

But they had gone only a short distance when she be- 
gan again to tremble and cling tightly to his arm. See- 
ing that her strength was again failing her, he lifted her 
up lightly in his arms and was proceeding with sure 
footsteps over the rough pathway. 

" I trust that you will not consider me presumptious," 
he said. " I am hoping to reach the highway while there 
is still time to intercept a passing vehicle." 

" Not at all. I only feel guilty for imposing upon you 
such a task.^' 

It is no task; your weight is not very great." 
That is very true," she said, half to herself with a 
bitter smile. 

Nevertheless he was forced at length to put her down, 
for he found his breath giving out. Then, after a short 
pause, she felt her strength return in a measure, and by 
leaning on his arm, they were able to proceed. 

The sun already had hidden behind a nearby moun- 
tain, but a ruddy glow was still suffusing the western 
horizon, and they could detect small patches of light 
through the foliage. About them the darkness was 
gathering fast. Finally a clearing was reached, and after 
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a walk across the stubble they found themselves upon 
the highway. 

Not a vehicle in sight, however; not a sign of life, 
except far away in the distance upon a hill where numer- 
ous lights were shining brightly in the gloaming. It 
was that sacred twilight hour when all the colorings of 
the dying day blend in the darkness of night, enveloping 
valley and mountain peak with hues of surpassing beauty 
and softness; and as the little party watched the quiet 
scene about them, all else was forgotten for the moment. 

The sound of wheels in the distance brought their 
thoughts back to earth and presently a buckboard was 
seen coming towards them at a good pace. 

It proved to be no other than their host, driving home- 
ward, and their story was soon told. Room was quickly 
made for the two ladies, but there was no place for the 
stranger, unless he cared to balance himself upon the 
hind axle ; and he expressed his preference to going his 
way on foot. 

" How can I thank you for you kindness ? " Qare said 
with much feeling. 

" Do not think of it a second time," he answered her. 

" But, mav I not know to whom it is I am indebted? " 

" My name is Emil Thalberg. At present I am making 
my home in New York." 

Before Clare could thank him once more, the horse, 
restless to reach his stable, dashed forward into the dark- 
ness, leaving him standing by the solitary roadside, alone 
in the gathering gloom of night. 

It was several days before Clare recovered from the 
effects of that misadventure in the woods. Her young 
friend devoted herself to her during the time, seeming 
to take the greatest pleasure in acting as her nurse. She 
liked to revert to that afternoon's experience; and she 
told how their rescuer had called the following morning 
to inquire for the lady's health. She had seen him, and 
declared enthusiastically that he was the handsomest and 
most charming person she had ever met. Clare, however, 
had allowed herself to sink into the old apathetic state, 
and showed little interest in what her friend said. 
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Before many days she was able to go out again, and the 
old haunts in the woods were visited once more. Noth- 
ing was seen of their chance friend, so they began to think 
he had left that part of the country and they would not 
perhaps ever see him again. One day, however, as they 
were returning home through the woods he happened to 
overtake them. 

He expressed his pleasure at seeing her about, and the 
question of her health was touched upon, her companion 
joining in the discussion. But Clare was anxious to turn 
the conversation from the subject of herself. 

" Have you been exploring the forest in search of more 
strange adventures," she said, at the first opportunity. 

" Not this time," he answered, with a smile. " I have 
been hiding myself in a secluded nook in order to practise 
a few measures." 

She saw that he carried a violin case under his arm. 

" So you have been to woo the muses in their forest 
solitudes. Do you make music a study? " 

" It is my profession. I am an instructor in the art." 

" Indeed ! Then possibly I have heard you spoken of. 
Some years ago I remember that a favorite selection of 
mine was composed by a person of your name." 

In response he began to hum the air. " Is that what 
you remember ? " he said, with a laugh. " It was my first 
offering to the world ; I was very young then." 

" You have had many admirers on account of it, I am 
able to assure you." 

" You understand the art yourself, I see." 

" The muse long ago deserted me. My lyre is broken 
and cast away. Earthly care, you can understand, soon 
discourage one from attempting flights amongst the 
clouds." 

They had now reached their hotel, and she asked him if 
he would not join them in the woods some afternoon 
and bring his violin. .He assured them it would afford 
him the greatest pleasure and he took his leave, with ex- 
ceeding grace. 

A letter from her husband was handed her as she en- 
tered her room. He spoke of an unusual amount of busi- 
ness requiring his attention, so that he would not be able 
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to come to her on Sunday. But a little later he hoped to 
be able to spend several days with her and the children. 
Many regrets were expressed on account of his detention, 
and the last lines were made up wholly of endearing senti- 
ments and expressions of hope: a veritable masterpiece 
of rhetoric, and all added for a purpose, she thought, as 
one spreads butter on bread. 

She laid it aside with a feeling of intense relief. 

The time passed uneventfully. Emil Thalberg was not 
seen for several days ; but one afternoon he met Clare and 
her friend by appointment, and together they walked into 
the woods to their favorite haunt. He brought his violin 
with him and played for them a selection from one of the 
old masters, with marvelous skill and expression. Clare 
quite forgot herself for a moment, and suggested several 
of her favorite pieces, which he very agreeably rendered 
for her from memory. Finally he asked her if she would 
not sing to his accompaniment. 

" Alas, my songs are all forgotten," she said, in a tone 
that caused him to glance at her inquiringly. 

" Perhaps they will come back to you," he answered, 
and he named one that he fancied she would remember. 

She pleaded that her voice would fail her, that the tal- 
ent had deserted her; but he played the strain and it 
awakened for a moment the fire of her younger days. 
Her eyes brightened all at once, and with but little more 
urging she sang several verses, if not with the same 
power at least with all the former sweetness and feeling. 

** Bravo ! " he exclaimed, when she had finished. 
" Bravo ! True genius never forgets." 

" Perhaps it is the inspiration of a perfect accompani- 
ment," she remarked, very archly. 

He persuaded her to make another attempt, but after 
the first few notes her power seemed to fail. He saw that 
she was taxing her strength, and very thoughtfully struck 
up a wild, rollicking air that inspired them all to merri- 
ment. At last he threw aside his violin, declaring that 
they must be thoroughly wearied with his playing, and 
began to excuse himself by saying it was second nature 
with him. 

They talked of music for a time in general terms, and 
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by degrees they drifted into commonplace conversation. 
He spoke of himself and his affairs. Born and raised in 
America, but of German lineage, he had gone abroad in 
his youth and had studied under eminent instructors in 
European capitals ; had played in several famous orches- 
tras; and they saw that his experience must have been 
extensive and varied. He had attempted composition, he 
admitted, modestly. He was at the time the principal 
of a conservatory in New York. 

His conversation interested them greatly, for he seemed 
a man of more than ordinary mind. With Clare all her 
old fondness for music was awakened, and she showed an 
enthusiasm that had not been felt in many a long day. 
The afternoon passed away most agreeably, and they felt 
many regrets when the time came for them to return. 

When Alston came, some days later, Clare spoke to 
him of her afternoon's misadventure in the woods. She 
felt that he would not approve altogether, but deemed it 
the wisest thing to do, nevertheless, and did not omit to 
mention the part Mr. Thalberg took in connection with 
the affair. 

" It was very fortunate," Alston replied, " that the 
gentleman should have turned up at the critical moment. 
No doubt he possesses all the qualifications needful to 
adorn an interesting mountain romance." 

" He is not an ordinary person by any means," she an- 
swered, coldly. 

" It could not be otherwise, of course. Pray, how is 
the chap to be classified? On what particular peg of 
society is he hung?" 

" He is an instructor of music." 

*'Oh, an instructor of music. Well, I hope that you 
told him your husband would compensate him when he 
returned, for all the trouble he was put to." 

" I found him to be a gentleman." 

" Oh, a gentleman as well. Then the case is all the 
more romantic. Perhaps he is some foreigner of noble 
lineage, enacting the role of music teacher to conceal his 
identity. No doubt he has since found occasion to call 
and inquire for your health ? " 
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He spent an afternoon with my friend and me in the 
woods. He plays delightfully." 

He never before had seemed to her so coarse and bru- 
tal. She noticed that the lines of his face had grown 
strangely hard and cruel. His replies stirred up a feeling 
of resentment, and she was tempted to retort; but her 
spirit had long since been broken, and she felt she had 
not the strength to combat with him. 

" It will be as well not to encourage him, hereafter. 
These summer acquaintances do not often lead to any 
good." 

"You might have spared me the insult of that last 
remark." 

"The remark was intended as a simple admonition, such 
as any husband might feel justified in uttering at seeing 
his trusted wife putting herself in the way of temptation. 
Since you choose to regard it as an insult you force me to 
say to you another time what substantially I have already 
spoken. Since our marriage we have never been separated 
for any length of time. I have always been nearby to 
watch over you and shield you from temptation, but some 
day it may happen that I shall be forced to leave you for 
a considerable period. Therefore, I would have you re- 
member, — ^make a careful note of it in your mind, — that 
while I have been contented to live without your love, 
should you ever give that love to another, that person's 
life would not be worth the toss of a farthing ; this earth 
has no place in which he could hide himself from my 
vengeance. I sincerely trust that it will not be necessary 
ever to repeat this to you another time. You know 
whether or not I am a poltroon. You can understand that 
I could find my life but a paltry price to pay for the grati- 
fication of vengeance." 

" No, you will not need to repeat what you have said," 
she murmured, sinking into a chair. " I know you only 
too well." 

Oh, how the fetters were tightening about her! how 
they were gripping the flesh and cutting into her sensitive 
soul ! What hope of escape was there for her in this life? 
She saw none. The walls of her room seemed to be as the 
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bars of a cage, and she was left there entirely at the mercy 
of a beast of prey. She felt faint and weak, her senses 
grew numb, like a person overcome by cold. Perhaps in 
time she would grow insensible to the torture. How long 
would nature endure before she might hope for rest? 
Eternal rest, everlasting forgetfulness. 

He left her the following evening. In two weeks time 
he was to return and then he was to accompany her back 
to the old home. Two weeks of respite more, and then — 
Ah, if she could only fly to some distant planet! If some 
kindly spirit would but bear her away across some vast 
impassable gulf. No, there was no hope. He would 
soon discover some means to follow her, even to the end 
of the universe. Could she hope even for rest in death ? 

For several days after his departure the weather proved 
stormy, so that they could not go out of doors. Her friend 
spent much of the time with her, but she saw plainly that 
a change had come over Clare and she felt a great sad- 
ness, as if she was beholding a beautiful flower perishing 
before her eyes, and she strove to cheer her as best she 
was able. 

The weather cleared in time, and the bright sunshine 
soon dried the earth so they were able once more to renew 
their saunterings in the woods together. Mr. Thalberg 
did not again come to look them up, but the friend met 
him one day while walking by herself and charged him, 
in a bantering way, with not deigning to consider simple 
mortals. He pleaded not guilty of the accusation, but 
admitted he had no excuses to make why he had not 
called upon them. He promised that he would do so an- 
other time, though it was conditional upon his not being 
called away to his home. They did not see him again that 
summer, however, but the friend loved to speak his praise ; 
for his honest, handsome face, his kindly eye, his very at- 
tractive manners, had made a deep impression. She never 
tired of talking of him to Clare, but it was rarely that the 
latter made any response herself, and, indeed, she ap- 
peared to show but little interest in the person. 

As the season drew nearer and nearer to a close, she 
grew more and more despondent. 
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The days came only too quickly to an end, and one 
morning she found herself on board the train traveling 
rapidly to the home of her children and her husband. To 
what end for herself she dared not think. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Clare entered her home that season with the deter- 
mination to bear with fortitude whatever the future might 
have in store for her. There were the children, whom she 
had borne; they were going to need a mother's care if 
ever children would ; she had no right to give way to her 
feelings, no matter how her heart desponded, and her body 
grew weary. So she assumed the cares of her household 
bravely, and week after week passed by without any in- 
terruption to the routine of her existence. In time it 
was seen, however, that a slow but certain change was 
coming over her; people began to whisper in sorrowful 
tones that Mrs. Alston was gradually fading away, and 
the reasons given were varied and some of them more or 
less true. 

A very great change, as well, appeared to have come 
over her husband. He no longer troubled to address her 
in tones of endearment, or to regard her with ardent 
glances, and he seemed to have no disposition any more 
to fondle her as had been his way before ; but for this, in 
itself, she would have been grateful. It was that he 
troubled no more to keep in check his true self that made 
her existence less than ever tolerable. He was alwavs 
irritable, always caviling, ever ready to make coarse allu- 
sions and dictate to her in brutal tones that stirred her 
blood within her veins and caused her to contemplate 
desperate acts of every sort. 

Every day he seemed to grow more and more absorbed 
in his business affairs, and often he would not return 
from the city until a late hour. Usually when he did not 
come at the accustomed time she would wait till long 
after the dinner hour in order to take the meal with him 
as if doing a sort of penance ; and if the next train did not 
bring him she would take her dinner in solitude and pre- 
pare herself for bed. 

One night she awakened from a deep sleep with a 
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feeling that some unusual event was impending. She 
had not been roused by his return that night, as was com- 
monly the case; and she got up, and, lighting the light, 
looked into the room where he usually slept. The bed had 
not been touched, and seeing that he was absent, she 
glanced at the clock and realized that it was near the 
break of day. She stole out into the hallway and passed 
down stairs, where the light was always kept burnmg, to 
see if she could find any evidence of his being in the 
house; but she was unable to discover his coat and hat 
upon the table, where he would have left them had he 
returned. 

So he had chosen to absent himself without send- 
ing a despatch to her. There might have been some 
good reason for his doing so, but she could not rid her- 
self of the notion of some unusual happening near at 
hand, that had first taken possession of her. After dl, 
what did she care? — she who so often had wished that 
the earth might open and swallow her up. She walked 
softly back to the nursery where her children lay peace- 
fully slumbering, and after seeing that they were both 
safely tucked in bed she returned to her room. 

She could not sleep, however, on account of an unusual 
mental activity ; a confused train of thought went swiftly 
coursing through her brain. 

Gradually the light of day began to steal into her 
chamber, and unable longer to lie still, she rose from bed, 
and going to the window threw back the shutter. Far 
away over a wide expanse of country the eastern horizon 
was suffusing with the first silver glow of the awakening 
mom, and she watched it intently, feeling a strange un- 
rest, and wondering to herself what the day would bring 
forth. At length the sun rose in unusual splendor, and 
the glorious sight thrilled her with pleasure and awakened 
a ray of hope within her, notwithstanding her forebod- 
ings. When she could no longer endure ,the brilliant 
rays, she drew back the shutter and, going to her bed once 
more, fell fast asleep. 

With her breakfast, the morning mail was brought; 
but there was no letter from him, no despatch. So she 
partook of her food without expressing any wonderment 
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to the maid at her husband's absence. He had been unex- 
pectedly called away, she explained; and she gave her 
directions in regard to the affairs of the household as 
usual and strove to appear as if nothing out of the ordi- 
nary had happened. 

The day wore on; no word came from him. She scanned 
the morning paper, in the vain hope that that oracle 
of modern civilization might afford her some clue. But 
nothing was found that concerned her, though enough 
was read to make her conscious that there were other 
houses with errant masters, other wives kept in suspense. 
One item of news, however, attracted her attention. Ex^ 
cited times in Wall Street were reported; rumors of dis- 
astrous failures to follow; — ^and she scanned the notice 
eagerly; but no mention was made of her husband'3 
firm. 

Her anxiety increased, however; and though she had 
little understanding of such matters, she could not help 
associating the fact of her husband's absence with this 
rumor. His unusual conduct during the past little while 
occurred to her, and she began to recall certain remarks 
that he had let fall from time to time, though she had paid 
little heed to them at the moment. So in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways she sought to explain his absence. After all, 
perhaps he had simply wearied of his plaything, seeing 
her failing in health, and had concluded to abandon her. 

The thought of her two helpless babes, and her feeble 
state of health kept rising in her mind; and yet, at the 
same time, a feeling of hope stole over her that it might 
be so : a sense of relief at the thought that some change 
was about to come in her life, notwithstanding that such 
a change must mean deprivation, if not actual want in 
place of comfort and plenty. 

Something made her resolve to take no action herself, 
but to wait with patience until matters should develop. 
She sent no message to his office, thinking to spare her- 
self any possible mortification on that account; but before 
noon a despatch came from her husband's partner, asking 
Mr. Alston to come to the office, if possible, as some ques- 
tions of business required his immediate attention. 

Rendered suspicious by recent occurrences, she fancied 
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from the tone of the despatch that it might have been 
sent for the purpose of ascertaining her husband's where- 
abouts, and she concluded to be non-committal. In an- 
swer she sent word that Mr. Alston was not then at home, 
that she would deliver the message to him as soon as he 
returned. She wrote the reply without a tremor, and de- 
livered it to her maid with so much self-control that any 
mistrust which that woman might have felt was allayed. 
After which she busied herself in one way and another 
about the house. 

In the afternoon some callers came, and she under- 
went the ordeal of receiving them without betraying her 
agitation of mind ; with so much of her old-time grace, in 
fact, that no suspicions of any sort were awakened on 
their part. Some allusions were made to the troublous 
times in the financial world; but she confessed she had 
little knowledge and little understanding of such affairs. 

Dinner was served at the usual time, and she made an 
effort to go through the form of eating. Afterwards, 
she made herself comfortable, and tried to interest her- 
self in sewing. Presently the coachman entered and she 
at once read in his face that he had something unusual 
on his mind. He came, he said, to ask her if she could 
not give him his wages, as he had some payments to 
make, and they were in arrears several months. So in- 
cident after incident was presenting itself: — straws they 
all were that pointed the direction the wind was blowing. 

She inquired the amount that was due him, and as soon 
as he gave it to her, she went directly to her room and, 
taking her pocketbook from a hiding-place where she 
usually kept it, she counted out the sum that wa-ft asked 
for; then returning to the library, she handed it to him 
without a word. She did not purpose taking her servant 
into her confidence, though she felt he had some o^ooi 
reason for making such a demand on her, contrary to all 
precedent. 

She early retired to her room, but a terrible unrest 
had now come over her and she could do nothing but 
pace up and down the floor. She flung off her dress and 
renlaced it with a light dressing robe. As she felt its 
delicate texture in her hand, a terrible thought flashed 
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across her mind. She glanced about the room and saw it 
fitted with every luxury a woman's heart might crave. 
They had been selected without any thought of their cost ; 
many things he had chosen himself. She asked herself, 
had the bills for them ever been paid ? And she recalled 
many of her brother's speeches in the past; she recalled 
remarks she had overheard him make in anger to their 
mother, and she said perhaps he had foretold rightly. 
Perhaps she had been sharing in the fruits of actual 
crime. 

She continued her pacing to and fro until she knew by 
the stillness that the household had gone to rest, and then 
she left her room and wandered about the house in the 
darkness, upstairs and downstairs, and from room to 
room. It was long past midnight before she thought of 
lying down; but completely wearied at last, she sought 
her couch, and after a time sank into a heavy sleep, from 
which she did not awaken until long after daybreak. 

Breakfast was taken in her room and she had not much 
more than finished, when she heard several strange voices 
in the house. So she concluded at once that the pres- 
ence of people had something to do with her husband's 
absence. Presently her maid entered the room. 

Some gentlemen desired to see her, but if it was not 
convenient to receive them immediately they would wait; 
they had no wish to disturb her, there was plenty of time. 
The woman would say no more, though Clare realized 
by her looks that something was about to happen; that 
some terrible humiliation was to be visited upon her. 

Descending to the parlor; three men were seen to rise 
hurriedly from lounging positions into which they had 
thrown themselves. One was recognized by her as a 
tradesman of the town ; the others she did not know, but 
she imagined by their appearance what they might be.^' 

** You wish to speak with me," she said to them, with 
a calmness and dignity that brought to their faces a look 
of embarrassment. 

" We have an unpleasant duty, madam ; an unpleasant 
duty," one of them repeated, stammering from simple 
awkwardness, "We laiow that fine ladies and gende- 
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men do have their troubles; but poor people who have 
shops and rents to pay, must look to their own interests." 

He leered at her through his big ugly face, and waved 
his thick hands before her, holding all the while a folded 
paper in a blue cover, which he tapped nervously from 
time to time, as if trying to make it express what he had 
neither the vocabulary nor the courage to utter. His two 
companions stood behind him, twirling their hats uncom- 
fortably, and looking very shamefaced. Finally, the spokes- 
man, after numerous evasions, contrived to blurt out 
something about a suit to collect money due for supplies 
furnished the household from time to time. Credits long 
past due. He put the paper into her hands, with a bow 
and another leer, while his two companions averted their 
eyes and began whispering together. 

She had no wish to hear more. The truth of it all 
dawned upon her. 

** You are at liberty to establish yourself here if you 
choose," she said. " It is quite probable that no defense 
will be made to your suit." 

So it had come to that. She turned away in utter be- 
wilderment, not knowing what step to take. Her first 
impulse was to leave the house at once, but prudence bade 
her consider, before she should act. She thought of her 
old friend Walter and immediately sent him a despatch, 
asking him if he could not come to her. \ 

She left to their own devices the minions of the law, 
who had swooped down like birds of prey upon their vic- 
tim, at the first scent of disaster; and she retired to her 
room to hide herself and her shame from the servants, 
whom she knew were watching the proceedings behind 
doors and draperies. 

It was a clear, cold morning out of doors ; the denuded 
trees, the seared grass and crisp earth told of the ap- 
proaching winter, but for all that the blue autumnal sky 
and the free atmosphere of the outside world looked in- 
viting to her suffocating soul. Across the street a little 
knot of people had congregated and they stood regard- 
ing the house with empty stare, while now and then 
a passer-by, seeing them, would look up curiously and 
then go on his way. 
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She turned from the sickening sight, and flinging her- 
self upon the sofa, lay there in utter and hopeless despair. 

In the nearby city, that morning, Walter had read in 
the newspapers the reports of the previous day's happen- 
ings. A panic on the street and the suicide of a promi-' 
nent member of the Exchange were the leading headlines. 
Many houses had gone down in the storm that had swept 
the financial sea, and the story was told of a partner in 
one of the more prominent of them, a Mr. Kennett 
Alston, by name. It was stated in particular that some 
personal effects, bearing unmistakable evidence of having 
belonged to this person, had been found on the deck of 
one of the ferry-boats crossing the river late at night. 
The river one day would give the sequel to the tragic 
tale as it seldom failed to do. 

Of this banking house particular mention was given; 
for it had made its appearance upon the street but a few 
years before with great eclat, and had pursued a meteoric 
course up to the present time, much to the admiration and 
concern of long established and steady-going houses. 
That it had met with disaster was perhaps no surprise to 
those who had watched the business course of the firm ; 
but it was a great shock to all, to hear it rumored that 
revelations were likely to be made reflecting little credit 
upon the reputation of Kennett Alston himself. It was a 
great shock, as well, to think that this man, known to all 
by his splendid figure, his commanding and aggressive 
presence, would no longer be seen in their midst, and 
that his career should so soon have come to an end. That 
his act of self-destruction was reprehensible was generally 
conceded ; insanity from great nervous strain was spoken 
of; but, for all this, he had sympathizers who held there 
was less insanity shown than reason in dropping quietly 
out of the world at finding all lost. 

Walter's first thought when he learned the news was 
for his old friend Clare. He realized what her situation 
must be, left unprotected at the moment of disaster, ex- 
posed to all the savage courtesies that modern civilization 
has to offer the unfortunates at such times. He had re- 
solved to go to her at once, when her despatch arrived. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Bordering the harbor of New York on its western side 
IS a low-lying peninsula scarcely a mile wide, which sepa- 
rates the swift-flowing stream of commerce from that 
broad sheet of shoal and sluggish water known as New- 
ark Bay. Originally it was a barren waste of sand, offer- 
ing little attraction to the tillers of the soil, but owing to 
its contiguity to the metropolis, there has sprung up upon 
it a populous aggregation of houses of a certain sort. A 
city it is called by the inhabitants, and, indeed, many a 
proud municipality boastfully calling itself such, harbors 
fewer human souls. But it is a city without any lofty 
aspirations; one that can never hope of rising above its 
present humble level. And the reason is not far to seek, 
since near at hand is the great, vigorously pulsating civic 
organism acting like a loadstone, forever calling out for 
the best and brightest of the whole nation and swallowing 
it up in its insatiable maw.' As for the dwellers in this 
place, they belong to that substantial strata of society 
betwixt the upper and the lower crust. A sturdy, indus- 
trious lot they are, on the whole, possessing intelligence 
enough to maintain a measure of independence; and yet 
not so well endowed with worldly possessions as to in- 
spire a purse-proud vanity, or contempt for honest toil. Of 
them it might be said that they know no less about how 
the one-half lives than does the other ; for while in the main 
part they are made up of those who have risen by their 
own might from the depths of ignorance and helplessness, 
some are to be seen in their midst who, by their natural 
refinement of manner and expression of countenance, 
perhaps by race characteristics as well, suggest to one's 
mind the mutability of position amidst the unending fer- 
ment of democratic society. 

In lier goings to and from her home during the past 
few years, Clare had often noticed this place from the 
train window; indeed, it had been brought to her mind 
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particularly from the fact that here a young married 
woman of her acquaintance was making her home with 
her husband. She had not been above visiting these two 
in the simple cottage they had chosen for themselves, al- 
though she was one of a very, very few of the young 
bride's former associates to do so; for the marriage had 
been one of folly in the opinion of the world; but then 
she could not consistently have. done otherwise, since she 
had congratulated her friend, not ridiculed her, for being 
moved by the tender passion, and even had encouraged 
her in the resolution she made of giving up the high estate 
to which she had been bom, and casting her fortunes 
with a person — one connected, by the way, in some ca- 
pacity or other with a factory in the neighborhood — 
whose sole capital at hand was his excellent mental en- 
dowments and more than common good health and 
energy. 

Clare received a letter from this friend among others 
that came to her as her troubles became known to the 
world, but it seemed, more than any of the others, to have 
the true ring of friendship, and in her distress she flew 
to her for sympathy. They wept together as women 
must, and many sorrowful confessions were made. Fi- 
nally the future was touched upon. 

"You must have some home,'^ the friend said to her; 
" why not take the cottage next door ? it is in need of an 
occupant." 

A very happy thought, it seemed to Clare. Here, at 
least, she could find a temporary resting place for herself 
and her two little ones, and at a cost that might not soon 
exhaust the resources still remaining to her. 

Those resources were meager enough ; a few hundreds 
of dollars, which she had treasured up in childhood, and 
kept in bank for some such emergency as this ; some hun- 
dreds more that were left from her father's estate. She 
could have saved something from the wreck had she 
chosen to ; but she had gone from the house as one might 
from an infected treasure ship, bringing with her little 
more than the clothes she wore, though even the minions 
of the law would have persuaded her there was much 
property her husband's creditors could not deprive her of. 
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She had left the establishment with all its valuable equip- 
ment in the hands of the sheriff's officers to be despoiled 
by tliose who might. Her one desire was to escape from 
it and leave behind her all the unpleasant associations; 
to obliterate from her mind the dread remembrances, and 
hide her shame in some humble but honest and indepen- 
dent existence. 

So one day she came, bringing with her the little tots 
and their nurse, and took up her abode in the cottage tliat 
adjoined the one her friend occupied. It was a mere box 
of an affair, not much bigger than one of her traveling 
trunks, but it would answer her wants for the time being, 
and the cost was no more than would have secured a single 
room in a neighborhood of the city, habitable to a refined 
being; besides which she would not be forced to share the 
roof over her head with strangers. 

The question of the future now presented itself to her. 
A careful consideration of her affairs showed her that 
she had funds enough to last her with careful economy 
for two years at the utmost. Plainly, some means of 
gaining a livelihood needed to be found at once. As for 
the various occupations open to women, she felt herself 
to be lacking irj the strength and endurance required by 
the long hours/of such. A month previously the thought of 
any sort of toil would have seemed out of the question, 
but strange as it may appear, since the breaking up of her 
home and the loss of her husband, she had begun to gain 
in health from day to day. Her naturally buoyant spirits 
returned to her, and she spoke of gjeat achievements to 
her friends, and surprised them greatly because of the 
cheerfulness with which she met her troubles. 

She was not long in concluding that the best opportu- 
nities lay open for her in music, much as she had neg- 
lected it during the past few years. It occurred to her 
that the person whom she had met in the mountains dur- 
ing the summer could doubtless give her some intelli- 
gent advice on the subject and she lost no great while 
before journeying to town with her friend and visiting 
him at his studio. Her heart wa: in a flutter as she en- 
tered the building, but she was afforded time to compose 
herself, for he was too busy to receive them at once. 
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She began to wonder whether he would remember her, 
and whether he had read in the newspaper all the 
wretched tales, every one of them more or less false, 
that had been told about her late husband, and in which 
she herself had several times been mentioned; whether 
in truth he had associated his acquaintance of the summer 
with any of them. 

She was dressed in a very quiet and simple costume, 
quite befitting a demure young mother; not black, how- 
ever, for she persistently avoided wearing an)rthing of 
that shade. There were no widow's weeds though such 
might have been looked for. "Not tmtil after my hus- 
band's funeral," she would say with some petulance when- 
ever the subject was touched upon. But so far the river 
had not given up its dead. 

At length they were shown into his private room, and 
he rose to receive them as they entered. He appeared a 
trifle worn, she thought, as if the constant strain he was 
undergoing were beginning to tell upon him. The glow 
of health which had been so much in evidence during the 
vacation time was replaced by a slight pallor, but this 
added rather to his appearance of refinement. He greeted 
her with such heartiness that it caused her to feel that he 
understood her story and was sympathizing with her. She 
saw, however, by the quick glance he gave her that some- 
thing was puzzling him. He is looking for the widow's 
weeds, she thought to herself; but she did not deem it 
opportune to explain. 

" I feel very much honored that you should have come 
to me," he said, when he heard her story. "Yes, I think 
I can be of service to you." 

He assumed an expression of thoughtfulness, trans- 
forming himself in an instant from the agreeable gallant 
into the sternest of pedagogues ; and she began to quail 
under his critical regard, ^ he seemed to be reading her 
through and through. ^* 

' Let me see," he said in the most professional of tones, 
at the same time smoothing his somewhat long hair with 
one hand, and thrusting the other behind him ; " let me 
see. You say that you once studied under Joachim ; well, 
yovL could not have done better," and he added some 
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words of praise for that famous director. " But it is a 
serious matter that you should have neglected to practice 
for so long a period, particularly so at your time of life. 
You will pardon me if I speak frankly. I find it best 
always to pursue this course at the outset. However, a 
few trials will serve to show what you can do, after which 
I will give you my unprejudiced opinion, whether it be 
to discourage you or otherwise. I have a few moments 
to spare, so you may take your first examination at the 
present moment." 

She had often played in the old days before small audi- 
ences without embarrassment; but on account of her 
fear of his criticism, she felt her heart fail her and 
she would have deferred making the attempt until a 
later day, had he not brought his will to bear upon her. 
" There is no time like the present," he declared. 
So she permitted him to lead her to the piano, but all 
the while she imagined she was playing falsely and 
could have fled from the room like a spoiled child. Only 
the thought that her future depended upon her success 
in this restrained her from doing so at the first oppor- 
tunity. It was some comfort, however, to hear him say 
at last that she pos^ssed talent, even though he ad- 
mitted that no good results could be looked for without 
the most faithful and untiring application. 

She thought him needlessly severe, and accustomed as 
she had been to applause, it stirred up a feeling of resent- 
ment in her breast. An angjy retort was at her tongue's 
end, but sJie only bit her lips and commenced the execu- 
tion of a much more difficult piece, which he offered. 
This she played to its end with so much spirit and feeling 
that he was forced to exclaim with approval as she turned 
on her stool at its finish and sprang to her feet impul- 
sivelv. 

Thus the first lesson ended; and she went home with 
the determination to apply herself untiringly to the study 
of her art and make of what talent she possessed the 
most she could. But her courage was tried to the utmost 
before she was done ; for she found that her teacher pos- 
sessed all the irritability of a master of his art, and took 
no pains to spare a person's feelings. More than once she 
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turned from the piano with tears in her eyes, declaring 
phe would never touch the keys again as long as she lived. 
Have patience," he would say on such occasions, 

have patience. Do not allow yourself to be discouraged 
so easily. Persevere and you may be able to accomplish 
much in the end. If you wish to instruct others, you must 
have a thorough understanding of that which you would 
teach.'' 

His patronizing air was very dreadful to bear, and she 
would have pronounced him a veritable brute did he not 
sometimes deign to cast aside his mantle of professional- 
ism and reveal the true being to her. She knew he never 
would permit her to go on unless he felt some degree of 
confidence in her ability, and the thought helped her to 
keep up her courage. 

In this manner the months passed uneventfully by. 
One day, returning to her humble cottage, she was very 
much taken by surprise to find her mother awaiting her 
coming. Notwithstanding their estrangement for the past 
few years, they threw themselves into each other's arms 
and began to weep heartily. 

" I have come back to live with you, my daughter ; that 
is, if you will receive me," her mother said penitently, 
when she recovered her voice from sobbing. 

" And where is he — your — ^my stepfather ? ^' Clare in- 
quired, adding the last word in a saucy tone, while hcfr 
eyes twinkled with merriment. 

** Say no more of that man," her mother answered. 
" It is enough to tell you that I have left him. I could 
put up with him no longer." 

** Well, mother, my little home is open to you. We 
will share it together, humble though it may be." 

So they kissed each other and vowed the past should 
never be mentioned. The love of old days was awak- 
ened; experience had been a stern taskmaster with them. 
In misfortune they were united by bonds of strongest 
sympathy such as they had never known before. 

Clare persevered unremittingly with her studies, all 
the while improving in health and spirits. In time she 
was afforded the opportunity to test her capabilities by 
giving lessons in the rudiments of music to some of the 
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younger pupils in the conservatory; but Mr. Thalberg 
was still devoting several hours each week to her person- 
ally, and now and then he would assure her that progress 
was being made, though he continued to be as relent- 
less a critic as ever. One afternoon in particular, he had 
been giving his time to explaining the higher technique 
of his art : the finer touches, the adornments of style." 

" You give me much encouragement," he said, " I 
think that your performance will, some day, do great 
credit to your instructor. If you like now, you may see 
what you can do by yourself. I have an application from 
a gentleman seeking a capable teacher for his daughter. 
I have found that the girl possesses talent and as the peo- 
ple are more or less distinguished in the social world, it 
will be to your advantage if you acquit yourself favorably. 
If you like I will recommend you to them." 

" Oh, dear, I have not the courage to begin. I fear 
that you are allowing your sympathies to run away with 
your judgment." 

" You are quite in error," he responded in a severe 
tone. " My success in life, I wish to assure you, has 
been gained at the expense of my sympathies. No matter 
how well Nature may have endowed me, at the start, 
with that particular quality, it was long ago extinguished 
through constant contact with the asperities of my call- 
ing. You doubtless have observed how easy it is to be se- 
vere ; what little effort it costs me to say no." 

" I am not altogether confident about you finding it so 
easy," she answered him laughingly. " You <:ertainly pos- 
sess the capability of saying no, however." 

The thought flashed across her mind as it had done 
on several occasions in the past, how this person of the 
very highest nervous sensibility must often have his inner- 
most soul harrowed by contact with those same asperities 
of which he spoke. She had had every opportunity to ob- 
serve how he was sought after by people of wealth, pos- 
sessing much less talent than vanity, as if he were a 
magician, able to turn dross into gold by the touch of his 
hand. She had seen, as well, perhaps with some im- 
patience, how ladies of fashion used the noble art of 
music as a mere pretext for securing his acquaintance. 
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His Speaking to her so amused her not a little, and the 
merry twinkle that her reply brought to his eyes made her 
feel confident that he had read her thoughts. 

He instantly assumed a sober expression, however, as 
if remembering that he was forgetting his professional 
reserve, and to change the subject, he begged her to play 
for him a selection from Beethoven, for which old mas- 
ter he claimed to have the highest regard. 

She lent herself to her work willingly, and for the time 
completely forgot her surroundings. When she finished, 
she looked up and found this talented man standing at 
her side completely lost in thought. It was for a moment 
only. The lesson was finished and they had to go about 
their affairs without further delay. 

Notwithstanding all the doubts about her ability to 
give instruction in music that Clare experienced, the be- 
ginning was made, and she went home feeling very much 
exhausted on account of her first serious effort. She de- 
clared to her mother that she never would be able to go 
on. She had been received by the girl's father as if she 
had been a dog or a horse brought before him for inspec- 
tion, and the man had sat beside her through the whole 
lesson watching her like a great ogre, waiting to make 
his dinner with the improvement of his appetite. The 
worst of it was he knew no more of music than a foundry- 
man, yet he had put on all the airs of a finished critic, 
and even had offered her points. Moreover, he had had 
the audacity to say when she had finished that he ques- 
tioned her proficiency, but would consent to give her an- 
other trial before deciding. He wished to satisfy himself 
perfectly before entrusting his daughter's musical educa- 
tion with any one. Thanlv heaven the pupil had proved 
herself to be an apt one ; and for this she knew she might 
thank Mr. Thalberg. 

However, it was not the only opportunity he placed in 
her way before the season ended. In truth, her sense of 
gratitude received more than one exciting impulse, but it 
never once caused any spiteful reaction as sometimes will 
happen in the human breast on such account. She saw 
that he felt interested in her, and for this, if for no other 
reason, she applied herself untiringly, putting her whole 
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soul into her work. But moments of discouragement 
would come to her, and at such times she would repeat 
the charge she had already made against him: that of 
overstepping his prudence on account of her neediness. 
In return he would flare up and ask her if she imagined 
he had so little respect for the profession ; if she, for one 
moment, supposed he would employ other than the most 
capable assistants that were to be had. Whether or not 
their association brought mutual benefits, progress was 
made, and Clare saw reasons to feel hopeful of the future, 
dark as it had appeared to her during the past while. 

The return of the summer brought enforced idleness, 
but she was glad of the rest afforded her, though, as the 
days went by, the monotony of her home life grew oppres- 
sive; for she was without other companionship than her 
young married neighbors, her mother having gone to visit 
some friends at their summer home. She began to miss 
the activity of the winter life ; perhaps she missed as well 
the association with Mr. Thalberg, but he had gone to 
Europe on business that concerned the coming winter sea- 
son, and even had it been otherwise, she felt that there 
would have been nothing to make their paths cross. So 
she passed the uneventful hours as best she could, and 
lived on in the hope of a better and more successful 
season. 

One day, going to town on some errand, she happened 
to be riding in a street-car, when who should enter and 
seat himself opposite but Nelson Farnsworth. He did not 
perceive her at first, and she was afforded the opportunity 
to observe the changes that passing years had made in his 
appearance. After a moment, however, his eyes fell upon 
her, and realizing who she was, he regarded her inquir- 
ingly, though without bowing, as if half in doubt whether 
she would deign to notice him, choosing, in fact, to allow 
her the privilege commonly conceded a lady, of first rec- 
ognizing a male acquaintance, or omitting to do so at her 
own convenience and pleasure. 

She felt embarrassed enough at the meeting, having 
much the same doubts about him; but she had not the 
heart to let him go without affording him the opportunity 
to speak to her if he chose, and so gave a slight incHna- 
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tion of the head in recognition. It was a trifle stiff, and 
her face betrayed her feelings; but it moved him suffi- 
ciently so that he came and addressed her. Finding that 
she answered him in good part, he seated himself beside 
her. 

" I see," she said to him, " that you have found your 
way back to the great metropolis, as they all seem to do 
sooner or later." 

'' Oh, yes," he answered. " I have fallen under the 
loadstone^s influence and come blindly hither, like a bird 
of passage to a beacon light. Well, I cannot say that so 
far I regret returning to the haunts of my youth, espe- 
cially as the circumstances are flattering." 

" Walter has told me something of your achievements." 

" Indeed ! He has, likewise, spoken to me of the great 
changes that have come into your life, and which I 
was much grieved to hear about." 

It was Walter who had said this and Walter who had 
said that. The way had been made all the easier for them 
on account of his not unfriendly gossiping, and they were 
spared much embarrassment. They chatted together 
much like old friends, notwithstanding the past, and Nel- 
son forgot all about his destination until Clare rose to 
leave the car. 

" Perhaps you are not above calling on me in my hum- 
ble home," she said as they were parting. " Come with 
Walter some evening; he will show you the way." 

He promised to come in a very short while, appearing 
to speak with sincerity she thought. She parted from him 
with the feeling that he would renew the old friendship 
and she felt glad that he showed no resentment toward 
her. It was like a gleam of sunshine in her lonely ex- 
istence. 

He neglected to come, however; nor did she once meet 
him during any of her joumeyings to the city. The sum- 
mer passed away without incident of any sort to break 
the monotony of the vanishing days. When the vaca- 
tion season came to an end, she resumed her work with 
all the more zeal and energy for her long rest. As for 
Emil Thalberg, his time was more and more taken up ; for 
his fame was spreading, and he came to depend on her 
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in many ways as the time went by; so that frequently 
she would be kept at the conservatory quite late. 

Sometimes, after the day's work was finished, they 
would go out together for dinner, and then he would ac- 
company her to her home. It was a relief to him, he 
would assure her, at such times, to escape for a short time 
from all the restraint imposed by his public position. But 
these incidents were rare, for it was very seldom that he 
could make an evening his own. 

One night, however, early in December, he happened 
to escort her home, and he was biding a moment in the 
house before returning, while her mother entertained him 
with some memories of musical celebrities she had been 
acquainted with in her younger days. But now at this 
important juncture was heard the sound of heavy foot- 
steps and masculine voices outside the cottage, and with- 
out warning, without previous announcement of any sort. 
Nelson and Walter appeared on the scene. 

What fortuitous circumstance brought such an ava- 
lanche of men, when there were weeks succeeding weeks 
of vacancy, the dreadfulness of which they might have 
helped to mitigate in a small measure, if consistently dis- 
tributed through them all ? It would not have been so bad 
had the parlor possessed more cubic feet of space, but 
with the presence of three full-grown, active and vigorous 
human beings, possessing all the masculine attributes in 
full measure, and each one strongly contrasted, there was 
grave danger that the cohesive properties of its six cir- 
cumscribing sides should be sorely tried. 

There was no mincing matters, however ; the situation 
had to be met. Happily, Clare was not without experi- 
ence in affairs of the sort. She distributed them about in 
a circle, taking creat care to place her mother between 
Nelson and Mr. Thalberg; and she took up a position her- 
self in their midst as if they all were children making 
play of keeping school, using the piano-stool as the peda- 
gogic rostrum, it being the sole remaining article of fur- 
niture adapted to serve that distinguished purpose. She 
used every endeavor to avert the dread pall of silence, and 
with fair success ; she would address a remark to Nelson 
and in turn to Mr. Thalberg, for she had no wish to show 
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any favoritism; but it was plain to see that the fonner 
had come with the determination on his mind to be 
unmoved, and was embarrassed at the unexpected situa- 
tion; while, on the same account, the latter was a trifle 
bored and quite inclined to sulk. Walter alone displayed 
no discontentment whatever, and she would come back to 
him with a sense of relief, for with him she felt perfectly 
at ease. He appreciated the trying position in which she 
found herself, and used every effort to keep the conver- 
sation from lagging. 

He did not wait long before suggesting that Mr. Thal- 
berg play something for them, and oddly enough that 
trained professional never resented his indelicacy, but 
consented at once, only making the reservation that Mrs. 
Alston should afterwards favor them with a song. He 
played for them a classic piece with all the skill that had 
won him his well-deserved reputation, and the others re- 
mained silent listeners, deeply impressed by his splendid 
work. After finishing he accompanied Clare while she 
sang for them. It was a selection they had heard her sing 
before, many a time; and those two companions of her 
youth listened with rapt attention, a thousand memories 
awakening at the sound of the well-remembered voice. 

As she stood beside the piano, half turned toward 
them, she appeared in the full maturity of womanhood. 
Experience had not failed to trace its marks upon her 
countenance, but as she gave them her glance from time 
to time, they saw only the sweet companion of their youth 
and felt that death alone could ever rob her of those char- 
acteristics that had so charmed them in the old days. 

Walter watched her with feelings akin to awe, think- 
ing to himself how vastly unequal were Nature's endow- 
ments, and wondering at his youthful assurance in imag- 
ining he might pluck such fair fruit for himself. He 
understood that linked to him, no matter how kind he 
might have been, her life must have proved but little less 
dreary and burdensome than it had. 

Nelson regarded her with none of his friend's philo- 
sophical calmness. He felt, awakening within him, all 
the passions he had undergone in former years, that had 
since lain dormant, through that lapse of time he chose 
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to regard as a blank period of his existence. But seeing 
the person at her side, a feeling of rebelliousness at his 
hard fate suddenly came over him. He experienced the 
desire to give his feelings full swing, to let himself loose 
in frenzy and apply his full strength in the destruction of 
everything standing within his reach. Perhaps it was 
the mere tact of a clubbed brute that held him in check, or 
perhaps the power that mind exercises over the blind 
forces of Nature. Whether or no, he saw that his case 
was even more hopeless than it ever had been before, and 
in his heart he reviled the treachery of fate for again 
presenting fatuous images to his sight, like mirages to a 
traveler in the desert ; mere tricks of Nature to entice one 
to renew a hopeless, senseless struggling when one would 
sooner taste the delicious fruit of forgetfulness, when one 
fain would lie down in eternal rest. 

When Clare finished her song she seated herself near 
Nelson, and they exchanged a few commonplace remarks, 
while the skilled professional amused himself picking out 
some chords upon the keys. 

•* Now, Mr. Thalberg," she said after a moment, " you 
must give us something of your own composition.^' 

'* With pleasure," he answered. " What shall it be? " 
Then without waiting for an answer he played the same 
air that Clare had so often played for them, and which 
never had quite passed out of their recollections, though 
it had had its hour of fame and been forgotten by the 
world. 

" So Mr. Thalberg was the author of that old melody,'' 
Nelson remarked. " Well, this world is not so very large 
after all." 

He spoke with a sangfroid that astonished himself, but 
for all that it cost him an effort, and he dared not look at 
Clare. 

Had Emil Thalberg better understood, he would have 
chosen differently. Fortunately he was anxious not to 
draw attention to himself and so, at once, he began to 
play a measure from one of the operas, very much re- 
lieving the embarrassment of the moment ; but presently 
he turned on his stool and faced his audience. ** Per'* 
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haps," he said, " Mrs. Alston will honor us with one more 
song." 

She began an air composed by one of the great masters, 
and though it was very difficult, she went through with 
it to the finish with little seeming effort. 

Nelson now had quite recovered his self-control, andi 
as he listened to her he felt that her voice was perhaps 
in better training than when he had known her and that 
it had lost none of its sweetness and power ; but he fancied 
there was much reason for this in the influence of him 
who accompanied her. When she finished, he began to 
clap his hands. 

" Bravo," he exclaimed, " bravo I We did not look for- 
ward to any such treat when we set out to visit these arid 
sands. It seems to me, Clare, that you have been hiding 
your light under a bushel all this while. You might win 
laurels for yourself, if you chose." 

" It is very kind of you to say so, but I must beg of 
you to refrain from flattery, for my head could easily be 
turned. The time has gone by for me to begin the pursuit 
of uncertain laurels. I have placed my fate in this re- 
spect with Mr. Thalberg here, and he has passed sentence 
upon me." 

** Mrs. Alston is putting considerable responsibility 
upon me," remarked Emil Thalberg rather soberly. " I 
am not one to discourage a person from striving to make 
the very best of any talent which he or she may possess." 

" Mr. Thalberg, however, is a most prudent man. He 
is not going to have one set out on a wild goose chase 
through any instrumentality of his own." 

" Well, if the truth be known, I value public acclaim 
for what it is worth. I must confess that I hesitate be- 
fore advising a person to seek after anything so fickle. 
But then, in most instances, advice is quite unnecessary. 
They do not need any encouragement on this score." 

He struck several chords upon the keys. 

'*' But this is entre nous, good people," he pursued. " I 
trust that you will not mention it to any one outside this 
charmed circle.^' 

Then he burst into a loud, thrilling air from Wagner's 
" Siegfried," and played with so much force that it made 
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the furniture rattle and caused the house to quake with 
the great volume of sound. 

" There," he exclaimed, after a moment, at the same 
time rising and flinging himself into a chair ; " there, I 
must refrain or we will have the populace up in arms 
against us for disturbing the peace." 

" Or, like Orpheus, more likely," Qare suggested 
archly, " you will have them gathering at the portal with 
all their lares and penates." 

" If you mean their cats and dogs, I will confess that 
I fear their cudgels more. But we must stop talking 
shop, or your friends will never want to see us again. 
They have been very patient listeners." 

Qare turned te them with a pleasant smile. 

" We feel greatly flattered for your kind indulgence/' 
she said, kissing her hand to them, and courtesying in true 
operatic style. 

"On the contrary,^' they added in one voice, " it Is we 
who feel honored for being granted a private audience 
with such excellent talent." 

After this honest exchange of compliments they drifted 
into a desultory conversation, and in no great while the 
three departed for their homes. 

Clare stood upon the doorstep a moment, while they 
bade her good-night, and she saw them walking away 
together, seemingly in very good humor, like old and 
congenial friends. She watched them until they disap- 
peared in the darkness, and then, entering the house, she 
went to the room they had just vacated and seating her- 
self in a chair, soon lost herself in a train of thought. 

So after all her cruel treatment of him, he had come 
back to her. Yes, it was the same Nelson at heart though 
his face showed many evidences of passing years and 
already his hair was flecked with gray. It was the face 
of one who had labored unremittingly, and she asked her- 
self what part she had had in making him seem old be- 
yond his years. She knew that in the old days she had 
liked him the best of all her young companions; she had 
felt him to be the kindest, truest, most patient of them 
all ; and at one time she had fully expected to marry him. 
Yet in a moment of anger she had jilted him; — ^jilted 
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him: how she hated the word; and still she kept re- 
peating it to herself, half aloud. 

Had she really and truly loved him ? She asked herself. 
Nay, if it had been so, she could not have met him 
calmly and yet with all the warmth of old friendship, as 
she had done that evening. Notwithstanding all the con- 
flicting passions of that mournful time, had she not been 
moved by an instinctive dread ; had not something seemed 
to say to her that in becoming his wife she would wrong 
her truest friend? Now that she could look back upon 
the past with the dispassionateness of experienced wom- 
anhood, it seemed to her as if it might have been so. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The particular segment of space in which Mrs. Francis 
Sherwood Carter lived and moved and had her being, 
was made up in part of one of those important idio- 
syncratic soiar systems which compete most keenly for a 
foremost place in the social firmiiment of metropolitan 
New York. In fact she herself was the brilliant luminary 
round which a goodly quota of planets, asteroids, satel- 
lites, and comets of greater or less degree swung nutating 
and scraping through all their various phases, from peri- 
helion to aphelion, solstice to equinox. That she possessed 
all the Attributes necessary to secure for herself recog- 
nition as a handsome woman before judges of feminine 
beauty, no one would have had the boldness to deny. 
That she was more than six and twenty years of age, 
never would have occurred to any one had they not been 
told that the youg girl with willowy form, almost as tall 
as herself, sometimes seen in her company, was her daugh- 
ter. That her own lineage was distinguished there was 
no gainsaying, for there was her family tree hanging on 
the wall of her library, its trunk being of the most sub- 
stantial fiber. That the name she had taken at her mar- 
riage was likewise one that had been borne by men of 
respectability through many generations past, no person 
would have questioned, who had it from her lips, even 
though it was known that her husband's fortune had been 
accumulated in trade. That she was a thorough woman 
of the world, with a mind of her own, was as plain as the 
nose on one's face. 

It was true that she was the mother of a young girl of 
twelve summers, and moreover, that she was a widow; 
but then she possessed a charming home and could en- 
tertain delightfully, being talented and having a ready 
repartee; so it is scarcely necessary to say that she was 
not permitted to remain unconsoled by a solitary fireside. 
In reality she had admirers by the score, of various ages, 
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nationalities, and kinds ; but during the four years of her 
widowhood, if any one of them all, falling a victim to her 
charms, ever made bold enough to confess his passion to 
her, he was promptly given the right-about face and sent 
upon his business. Before another day was done, his 
story was sure to go the rounds of the clubs, and such 
ones would sometimes wonder why so many sympathizers 
cropped up, when he had taken no person into his confi- 
dence; but there is always consolation in not being the 
only sufferer, especially in the matter of getting the mit- 
ten. So far, Mrs. Carter had chosen to remain constant 
to old recollections; a coronet even had not been enough 
to induce forgetfulness on her own account. It was said 
of her that she was not willing to tempt kindly fortune 
by venturing to embark another time upon the matri- 
monial sea. 

Judging from the various people found in her parlors, 
she favored the professional element rather than the mon- 
eyed class, and particularly men of letters as well as 
women, although a sprinkling of artists and musicians 
was usually met with. It is true that she was sometimes 
spoken of as being superficial and prone to seek after ce- 
lebrities without sufficient regard to their genuine worth; 
but then all successful people must have their enemies so 
long as envy springs eternal in the human breast. 

If she did possess an undue fondness for lion hunting 
and at times allowed her zeal to outrun her prudence, she 
nevertheless could boast of numerous very presentable 
specimens in her collection; moreover, there were some 
of these decidedly men of mark, whom she had discovered 
herself and first made known to the world ; others, too, of 
the ephemeral sort whose feeble lights would long ago 
have been extinguished but for her mediation. On the other 
hand, now and then after one of her evenings, an erst- 
while luminous orb would cease its shining and be heard 
of nevermore. Something is remembered about her salon 
being called an art and literature trust, organized for the 
purpose of dispensing fame and damning merit. Per- 
haps her followers were disposed to sing each other's 
praise more than was quite consistent with good taste, 
and yet considering the keen competition of the age in 
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which we live, the notables might possibly be excused for 
banding together in a sort of mutual admiration society, 
and patting each other on the back, occasionally puflSng 
each other's talents with their pens, and at the same time 
taking great pains to kick off any new aspirants seeking 
to climb to the already overcrowded pedestal of glory. 

However, in all such combinations old components will 
wither and drop away, and new accessions require to be 
made from time to time. So it happened that about this 
time Nelson Famsworth and Emil Thalberg were taken 
into the fold and duly classified, they having made repu- 
tations for themselves, the one by discovering a new bac- 
teria, the other on account of having composed an opera. 
Nelson had been introduced by a friend, but in the case 
of Emil Thalberg it occurred thus: she had read ac- 
counts of his talents in the newspapers, and one day a 
friend happened to speak of his very attractive person- 
ality. After this, for a short period of time she was very 
thoughtful; then it was all at once discovered that her 
daughter possessed more than usual musical talent, and 
her education in this respect should no longer be left to 
the ordinary hand-to-mouth music teacher. What more 
natural than that Mr. Thalberg should have been chosen 
to give the finishing touches. 

Fortunately the daughter was not unworthy of his 
attention, so that he was spared the unpleasantness of 
pronouncing one more death sentence. He was spared as 
well creating a dangerous enemy, which fact he knew 
enough to appreciate. He congratulated himself for re- 
ceiving such distinguished patronage and gave himself to 
the work of instruction with a hearty good will, though 
he was not wholly satisfied to have the mother devote 
her entire time during the lesson to chaperoning her 
daughter. 

Thus the acquaintanceship was begun, and further than 
this, Mrs. Alston was met with. Mrs. Carter had heard 
something of Clare's accomplishments, particularly of her 
voice, and how on rare occasions she would sing before 
small and select audiences; and every opportunity was 
taken to extend the intimacy with her. By some chance 
it was discovered that in Nelson they had a mutual friend. 
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One day it occurred to Mrs. Carter to give one of her 
charming dinners and invite these three. 

That so attractive a woman as Clare should have been 
selected might have seemed inconsistent with feminine 
tact, of which the lady must have possessed a consider- 
able measure to have held the position she did; but that 
the question of inviting her received due consideration 
there is little doubt. She had seen Clare and Mr. Thal- 
berg engaged in their daily avocation, and she was not 
without observation. As to her real motive ; perhaps she 
read human nature sufficiently well to have concluded 
that Mr. Thalberg was not to be caught by the ordinary 
allurements which a society woman has to offer. Whether 
or not such was the case she best knew herself. 

The dinner given by Mrs. Carter, viewed from a gas- 
tronomic standpoint, lacked in nothing calculated to please 
the most critical taste. It showed that lady's excellent 
judgment regarding such matters, in that it was, if we 
may use the idiom in its various senses, not in the least 
overdone. Of the menu, it is sufficient to say that it was 
carefully chosen with a view to the season's market, and 
an intention to satisfy the appetite rather than surprise 
the palate or out-Croesus Croesus. 

Mrs. Carter's dinners were never dull, for though she 
possessed the g^ft of conversation herself, she was able 
to excite loquaciousness in the veriest stones and wall- 
flowers, having an endless fund of topics at hand with 
which to bridge the most embarrassing periods of silence. 
It was always a wonder how she came to be so well in- 
formed, for how could so busy a woman of society find 
time for reading? Certain was it, she made of her stock 
in trade the very best use that was possible. 

On this occasion she surprised Nelson not a little by 
displaying a not inconsiderable knowledge of medical sci- 
ence; she was informed regarding the latest discoveries 
in therapeutics, and she possessed some original ideas re- 
garding the profession; nor was she above calling on 
Clare to champion her on this account. She was too ex- 
perienced a hostess, however, to neglect any of her guests. 
If she had any preferences, she did not betray the fact 
by any omissions or commissions, though it might have 
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been noticed before the end of the dinner that she pre- 
ferred to give the conversation a musical turn. 

At the outset Mr. Thalberg was unusually quiet, but 
after the wine was poured and a fitting toast drunk he 
appeared to enter more into the spirit of things. On the 
other hand, Mrs. Carter seemed in the very best of spirits 
from the start, and not for a moment permitted the time 
to lag. The dinner passed off without any troublesome 
contretemps, and when it came time to leave the gen- 
tlemen to their cigars and cordials, Mrs. Carter suggested 
that this part of the ceremonial be omitted. She loved 
the aroma of tobacco, she avowed, and insisted that they 
all withdraw to the library together and have their after- 
dinner toxicants served them there. 

As soon as they entered here Mrs. Carter began an 
animated conversation with Emil Thalberg, and Clare was 
left to entertain Nelson the best way she could. Find- 
ing themselves together, with their hostess and her re- 
maining guest at an opposite corner of the room, a feel- 
ing of embarrassment took possession of these two, as if 
the lapse of time had not had the usual indurating effect 
upon their temperaments. Clare was the first to speak, 
leading off with a remark concerning some recent hap- 
pening of the times. Nelson met her advance with a 
relevant response; and so the game of conversation was 
begun. It was inconsequential enough and without spirit 
at the start, but it helped the two to get themselves better 
under control. 

However, uncomfortable pauses now and then would 
occur, and they would move uneasily in their chairs and 
averting their eyes, let them go wandering about the room 
in an inspection of the hangings and frescoes. After one 
of these moments, when Clare failed to relieve the sus- 
pense, Nelson made a sudden and complete change of po- 
sition, and his eyes happening to fall on the two people 
seated opposite, the thought that presented itself to his 
mind was of a desperate flirtation being carried on. 

" Mrs. Carter appears to be in her very best form to- 
night," he whispered to his companion. 

Clare glanced at them with a twinkle in her eye. 
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" Poor Mr. Thalberg," she said softly, in answer to his 
remark. 

*' I should not have thought him a subject for com- 
miseration," Nelson rejoined; "he does not seem to be 
bored in the least." 

He spoke with intended irony ; for the tone of her voice 
had not failed to awaken some little feeling within him. 

" He cannot help being gallant; it is a second nature 
with him." 

She was not noticing his peculiar frame of mind, ap- 
parently. 

*' He must be a gay deceiver, then ; that is all I have 
to say." 

" I think he is excusable, considering the fact that he 
is a guest. But I am not going to be disloyal to my sex." 
This with a smile that expressed very much more than 
words could have done. Then she added abruptly : " Tell 
me something about how you pass your time these days. 
Do you keep plodding along in the same persistent way 
you used to do ? " 

" My profession affords me little opportunity for idle- 
ness; but perhaps that is just as well." 

There was a ring of bitterness in the tone of his voice 
that she did not fail to notice. 

" I fear you make life too much of a burden. You are 
looking worn and pale, as if you did not take sufficient 
time for relaxation." 

" Work seems to agree with you. Really, I never saw 
you appear in better health and spirits than at the pres- 
ent time. You must feel contented with your lot." 

" And why should it not be so ? I find pleasure in my 
work, even though it makes me very weary at times. 
Apart from that I am perfectly free to do as I please. 
On the whole, I feel that I have been more than usually 
fortunate." 

" How very charming, indeed. You have no one to 
call you to account; you can go and come at your own 
sweet will. But does it not occur to you that you are 
living merely for the day and hour. One never can tell 
at what moment some accident may happen, or even sick- 
ness overtake you." 
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" What the day may bring forth no one can tell. So 
why should I fret myself on this account, more than an- 
other?" 

** Truly, your submission to circumstance might make 
envious the most irresponsible vagabond in the whole 
world." He spoke in a half listless tone, leaning back 
lazily in his chair, while he let his eyes rest upon the cor- 
nice. She gave an amused laugh, and hearing this he 
added, his eyes wandering about the ceiling: "Well, I 
don't know that I can blame you altogether." 

" You are quite right," she responded vaguely. 

" It is very evident," he pursued, paying no attention 
to her remark, " that you have no wish to make any 
change in your present mode of life." 

" 1 really think not," she rejoined in a tone of the 
utmost firmness. Then a feeling of remorse suddenly 
came over her, and she remained silent. 

He allowed his eyes to drift for a moment; presently 
they met her own, and she saw in them a look of wistful- 
ness which told that his old regard for her was not wholly 
extinguished. With sudden pain and embarrassment she 
moved uneasily, and let her eyelids droop. 

" Why will you not be good ? " she murmured sof dy, a 
tear starting in her eye. 

" What sin have I committed? " 

" The sin of imagining vain thoughts. Will you not 
promise to be my friend. I have not so many now that 
I can afford to lose any one of them." 

" May I not at least dream, since life for me can have 
no pleasant realities." 

" Nay, you must not even dream, if you wish to be a 
true friend of mine." 

On the opposite side of the room, Mrs. Carter had been 
plying Mr. Thalberg with gentle flatteries, and he had 
been returning them in kind, till they would have turned 
the head of a less experienced and more susceptible 
woman. Numerous hints were thrown out to him about 
his becoming one of her circle. He would prove the 
greatest Hon of them all, she finally informed him very 
archly; for her regard for him was growing with better 
acquaintance. At this, he rose to his feet with a loud 
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laugh that roused the other couple from their tete^d-tete* 
He tossed his head with its flowing hair and gave a sup- 
pressed roar, imitating to perfection the king of the for- 
est, just awakened from his nap by an offending sound. 
Then he turned abruptly and, seating himself at the piano, 
struck several loud crashing chords, at the same time ex- 
changing glances with Clare. All of which Mrs. Carter 
did not fail to notice, and a cloud might have been seen 
to pass across her countenance. In fact, she was realiz- 
ing that matters were not going exactly as she had 
wished; that she was one agamst three, and they people 
of independent spirit, more or less formidable. Naturally 
she felt annoyed, for no one understood better than she 
the value of an introduction to her parlors, or how much 
it was sought after by people of the most desirable sort. 
It was a new experience with her, meeting such singularly 
unappreciative people. 

In a moment Mr. Thalberg began to play the air to 
the love song from Gounod's opera, which Romeo sings 
beneath his Juliet's window; but this time he did not 
venture to glance at Clare or Nelson, and after finishing 
lie turned to the music-rack and began to turn over the 
various compositions. Mrs. Carter, however, was not 
contented to remain a mere spectator and immediately 
set up so steady a flow of conversation that the musician 
was forced into submission. She spoke of her expe- 
riences abroad ; undertook to criticize some recent operas 
given ; and finally began to use the names of well-known 
composers and musical directors with a degree of famil- 
iarity that made it appear as if she had had the entree 
to the best musical circles of all the European capitals. 
She took pains, as well, to show that she possessed a 
knowledge of the art, but she was less disposed to dwell 
upon its technique than to gossip about its people. 

Her remarks caused Nelson more than once to glance 
at Clare significantly, while as for Mr. Thalberg, he took 
advantage of several opportunities to correct her state- 
ments, and more tlian once contradicted her bluntly, show- 
ing a temerity by so doing that would have awakened the 
highest admiration of every member of her coterie. His 
conduct excited her to renewed effort, for she possessed a 
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perseverance as strong and deep-seated as was her vanity. 
She might possibly have fancied that he chose to disa- 
gree with her for the purposes of leading her on, and 
thus found renewed hope. At any rate, she was now 
overlooking her other guests to an extent that made it 
apparent that she had no thought for any one but him. 

He, poor man, began in time to grow weary and more 
than once glanced at Nelson in the hope that he would 
take the hint; for he had reasons why he preferred that 
that gentleman should make the first move to go. But 
Nelson ; either from contentment at his own situation, or 
from enjoyment at Mr. Thalberg's discomfort, after the 
manner of human kind, was seeing no reason for haste. 
However, they did finally take their departure, going 
away together and leaving Clare to be entertained for the 
night by their hostess. 

*' It is good to be out in the air once more," exclaimed 
Thalberg, taking great breaths and holding Nelson by 
the arm, as they walked along together. " But it will 
take more than mere ozone to revive me after that. Let 
us find a quiet nook where some tonic can be had to 
steady our nerves." 

A spirit of comradeship existed between these two 
men. It had gradually sprung into life since they had 
first made the acquaintance of each other at Clare's 
home; for chance had brought them together on several 
later occasions, and taking a liking to each other from 
the start it was but a step in the scale of intimacy to an 
exchange of invitations for dinners or quiet meetings 
with a few friends. So in time it came to be quite in the 
natural course of their lives for them to meet each other 
at a late hour, as on this evening, and chat together be- 
fore going home. 

Seated at the table, after their night-caps had been 
brought to them, the Doctor gave Thalberg an amused 
glance. 

" You appear to have secured the queen's favor," he 
presently remarked. 

The musician knitted his brow, and began to play with 
a bit of lemon-peel in his glass. 

" I am afraid," he said, " royalty does not agree with 
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me altogether. Perhaps I am too much of a plebian in 
spirit." 

" I suspect that you are an unappreciative scamp," re- 
plied Nelson. " What other man but would have had his 
head turned with the bestowal of such royal favor." He 
watched his companion closely as he spoke. 

"I suppose I am an insensible brute. Well, it is in 
keeping with the extravagance of the age to cast one's 
pearls before swine." 

" You appeared to be enjoying yourself, notwithstand- 
ing." 

" Did it seem so to you ? Well, I must confess I feel as 
if I ought to have my mouth washed out, like they do a 
child's when it tells wicked stories. My tongue tastes 
of sugar turned to acid. I hate to act the hypocrite, but 
there are times when one is almost justified in doing so. 
That woman, well, it is a question whether the alternative 
of her friendship would be worse for one." 

" I do not much imagine that she could do you any 
special harm. Such people often defeat their own pur- 
poses by overdoing the thing." Nelson spoke with a 
reproving seriousness. 

" Do not think that I am making any excuses for my- 
self. I am no coward. Mrs. Carter may do her very 
worst as far as I am concerned. But you must understand 
that there are others associated with me whom she might 
injure, if she chose." 

Nelson understood perfectly, but he had no intention 
of disclosing to his companion his clearness of com- 
prehension. " Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned," 
he muttered, absently, at the same time regarding in- 
tently the bottom of his glass. 

" Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned," Thalberg 
repeated, speaking to himself in a monotonous tone ; and 
he sat blinking pensively in the smoky atmosphere of the 
cafe. " Hang it," he suddenly exclaimed, " you must 
think me a cad for talking this way. And yet, why should 
I not ? when she appears herself to court notoriety in this 
very particular rather than conceal anything. I must 
confess that the situation is an awkward one for me ; be- 
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fore I get through I expect that I shall do something 
eccentric." 

" You might begin by dyeing your hair a light Ver- 
million, but then it is possible that such a peculiar pro- 
ceeding on your part would be taken for one of the symp- 
toms of genius and only serve to increase her infatuation 
for you." 

" Perhaps it would be better to have a fit in her parlors 
and smash the furniture and bric-a-brac, particularly 
some of the human specimens of which she is so proud. 
Come, let us be going, it is growing late." 

The two men parted at the first street comer. Mr. 
Thalberg went directly to his lodgings, but Nelson turned 
down a side street and walked along from one block to 
another at a quick pace, through the gloomiest portions 
of the town. He felt the one impulse within him to keep 
moving onward, it made no difference where; to effect 
his escape from the blazing, bustling haunts of the mid- 
night revellers. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

They managed to find time for relaxations now and 
then, these toiling professionals, notwithstanding that 
their days were so much taken up. One evening, accom- 
panied by their neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. Twining and 
another young woman to equalize matters, Clare attended 
the opera, for Mr. Thalberg had procured some desirable 
seats and was to join them later, with Dr. Farnsworth. 
It was an occasion of unusual interest among music 
lovers, and the house was filled to overflowing, the fash- 
ionable world being completely represented in all its 
glory of adornment and such physical beauty as art had 
not eclipsed, anxious to see and to be seen. 

After the first act, when the curtain had been rung 
down, the prima-donna led before the footlights by the 
famous tenor and followed by the great basso; when 
all had made their bows and the storm of applause had 
subsided, our little party began to survey the brilliant 
scene before them. Many faces, well known in the world 
of society were to be seen in the boxes below them, and 
they sat there regarding them with critical eyes, and mor- 
alizing to themselves, as they could not help doing. Pres- 
ently Nelson leaned forward to where Mr. Thalberg was 
sitting. 

" I see that our fair friend, Mrs. Carter, is present," he 
whispered in his ear. 

" So I observe," the other replied, " and she has already 
descried us, I am pretty sure. I must go and make my 
peace with her, for I was asked to be one of her party 
and sent her the plea of a previous engagement." 

He left them to go to her box, after a moment more. 

" He has something of a task before him, I should 
fancy, agreeable though it may be," Nelson remarked to 
Clare ; " what a striking figure she presents ! " 

" You do not appear to be alone in making the dis- 
covery," that young woman responded, somewhat loftily. 
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Nothing was more true than that observation, it was 
plain to see ; for many were the opera-glasses pointed at 
Mrs. Carter as she sat conspicuously forward in her box, 
with her face to the audience, displaying to the very best 
advantage her handsome contour, and her well-moulded 
bust, resplendent with jewels. She scarcely could have 
failed to notice them, for they were directly within her 
range of vision ; but if so, she had discovered them first 
and saw fit to omit the formality of a recognition, which, 
under the circumstances, was quite in good taste. 

A quick ear could have detected a sudden wave of 
sound go round the tier of boxes as Mr. Thalberg came 
and seated himself beside her. Indeed, a man of such 
striking appearance could not have failed to attract at- 
tention, even were he less a public character. Nor was 
the fact unappreciated by Mrs. Carter herself, it was 
plain; and perhaps for this very reason she did not see 
fit to display any pique towards him, but treated him, in- 
stead, with very evident graciousness, as if he had been 
no less than a titled foreigner instead of a mere pro- 
fessional. 

At first glance it might have seemed a bold act, but 
then Mrs. Carter was a privileged character in the social 
world. Not many women were so generously endowed 
with all the necessary qualities for playing the game of 
society to a successful issue, nor could they command the 
most approved of modern equipments serviceable in the 
cause. If she best knew how to break down an opponent's 
guard and reach his most vulnerable part; if she could 
give the desired turn to gossip or check the spread of 
calumny at her will ; if, moreover, she was on confidential 
terms with several influential editors, society was not 
unaware of these facts; and society closed its eyes to 
her short-comings, and her name was never omitted from 
its invitation lists? 

The little party remained in their seats, and now and 
then their eyes would turn in the direction where this 
little drama was being enacted below. 

" Evidently we conjectured wrongly," said Nelson, 
after a little. " He appears to be progressing rapidly 
with his peace-making." 
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"You seem to be taking a very great interest. in the 
case, as if it were one for medical treatment," Clare re- 
marked, rather saucily. 

" I was thinking what a pity it is that the science of 
medicine has made so little progress concerning the treat- 
ment of spiritual failings." 

" Perhaps some day you will discover a specific for 
envy." 

" You wish to accuse me of entertaining the green- 
eyed monster, I suppose. Well, I will plead guilty. I am 
envious of Mr. Thalberg; envious both, satirically and 
soberly speaking." 

Clare glanced at him reprovingly and turning to the 
young lady who had been assigned to the Doctor, began 
to discuss the merits of the different artists they had just 
heard, leaving Nelson to entertain himself as he saw fit. 

So he continued to watch Emil Thalberg, and presently 
saw him make several efforts at leave-taking, all of which 
seemed to be unsuccessful; for each time Mrs. Carter 
had something additional to tell. Finally, the lights were 
turned down previous to the ringing up of the curtain, 
and he rose to his feet; but still she continued to talk to 
him; her voice could be heard above the lull that 
always follows at such moments. He left her box with her 
calling after him the last word, and returning to his party 
did not again leave his seat until the opera was finished. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

At the conservatory one evening there was a rehearsal 
by the pupils preparatory to giving a recital, and every 
one was detained until quite late. Mr. Thalberg had 
offered to escort Clare to her home and when everything 
was finished they set out together. It was a wretched 
night, and as they walked along the street he held an 
umbrella over her in the vain effort to protect her from 
the storm. 

" What an imposition," she said, clinging the tighter 
to his arm, " to bring you on such a journey a night like 
this ! " 

" I am not sure that it is so much an imposition as 
a privilege. I might be vexing my neighbors with ster- 
torious snoring at the present moment, but I doubt if I 
should feel any greater contentment with my lot." 

" It IS very good in you to say so, at any rate. I was 
not fishing for compliments, but spoke from a sense of 
guiltiness because I imagined that I was taking advantage 
of your good nature." 

" I must confess that no compliment was intended. 
The fact is, I am by nature a beast of darkness, and enjoy 
prowling about at dead of night in search of strange 
adventures." 

"Well," she said, with mock frigidity, "it is grati- 
fying for me to know that my need of an escort should 
afford you the opportunity for indulging your pro- 
pensity." 

" I beg of you not to be offended. You know that 
I hate to be charged with kindness; for kindness, after 
all, is a passion much like any other ; one feels the emotion 
and seeks to gratify it, just as the thirsty tippler does 
his craving for drink. I fondle my dog or indulge my 
servants because it pleases me, but if I should take a 
fancy to vivisect Fido or kick Buttons down stairs, no 
doubt I would do so quite as readily." 
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** You dreadful monster. Really I tremble to think of 
being in your company. But, seriously speaking, why do 
you so often attach a reservation to your compliments, as 
if on second thought you regretted having uttered them ? 
You can be an arch flatterer if you choose." 

" That is a grave charge you make against me." 

" None the less, I fear it is true." 

" Possibly you are right. But I will plead worldly ne- 
cessities. A little honey in one's speech makes progress 
all the easier, as a rule. In your case, however, it is be- 
cause I never feel quite sure just how you will take them. 
lYou possess too much penetration, altogether." 

" If I took you to be in earnest at all times, I should 
have to consider you the most designing person in the 
world." 

" And why do you not do so, pray ? " 

" I fancy that it is possible for you to lose sight of self 
at times." 

" So you are paying me back in my own coin." 

" There are occasions, however, when it is otherwise, 
and when you might better do so." 

" Am I to take you seriously this time ? " 

" You may do so or not, as you feel disposed." 

They now arrived at a crowded street corner, and when 
they succeeded in picking their way through the mud to 
the other side, the thread of their conversation was lost. 
Arriving at the ferry presently, they joined the straggling 
handful of belated travelers, seeking transportation 
across the river. It had ceased to rain for the moment 
and they concluded to remain on the after deck, finding the 
open air preferable to the stuffy cabin. As they stood 
there waiting for the boat to start, one passenger in par- 
ticular, a man very much bent as if from ill health, might 
have been seen to make his way with a shambling, ner- 
vous movement, to the opposite side and take a position 
in front of the cabin door. They failed to notice him, 
however, and he remained standing in the shadow, glanc- 
ing* at them furtively from time to time. When the boat 
left its slip, Qare leaned upon the rail and watched the 
foam as it was thrown up angrily from the revolving 
paddle-wheel. Her companion stood close beside her, re- 
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garding the outlines of hex head and shoulders intently, 
and now and again, casting sweeping glances over the 
dark contours of the great city with its myriads of shin- 
ing lights fast receding in the mist and obscurity of the 
stormy night. All at once Clare started back and shud- 
dered. 

" Oh, those inky waters, how cold and treacherous they 
seem! How can one dare to seek forget fulness in their 
embrace? How hopeless, how unbearable must one's life 
become ! " 

"A mere fancy. What more easy way to end one's 
troubles. A sudden plunge, a momentary agitation of the 
mind, a gradual deadening of the senses and then for- 
getfulness.'* 

" You are lacking in sentiment else you would not seek 
to deride me for speaking seriously/' 

** I assure you I never spoke more seriously in my life," 
he rejoined quickly. 

Her remark relieved a sudden feeling of embarrass- 
ment that came over him, for he had spoken without 
thinking, and the remembrance of her story flashed 
across his mind. Considerable of the gossip concerning 
her he had not failed to hear, and he felt there was much 
about her past that was unexplained; but during the 
whole time he had known her there had been no allusion 
made to her married life. It was as a sealed book be- 
tween them. 

" And for what reason? You the laurel-crowned hero 
of all others." 

" Perhaps, Mrs. Alston, I have been peeping into the 
horoscope of my future." 

" And what have you observed therein to prompt such 
gloomy thoughts ? " 

** Much to make me lose hope. It seemed to show me 
that my future existence was to be as truly desolate as 
my past has been ; that the happiness of a true and ten- 
der companionship was to be denied me always." 

" You goose, how can one take you seriously? Let me 
beg of you not to lose hope altogether, while this glorious 
earth still teems with youth and beauty, intelligence and 
wit." 
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She spoke abruptly with a nervous laugh, and began to 
stamp her feet and shrug her shoulders from cold. He 
likewise began to stir and writhe upon his feet and thrust 
his hands deep in the pockets of his overcoat. 

" You are quite right," he said, recovering his self- 
possession. " You need not take me seriously. I was 
merely trying to make you believe that I could be senti- 
mental. But there is no misleading you, so I will con- 
tinue to indulge the illusions of hope, as I have done 
heretofore. It helps to make the time pass even though 
disappointment is the certain outcome." 

They were interrupted by the jar of the ferry-boat 
striking against the piling as it entered its slip, and they 
made their way through the damp, foul-smelling cabin. 
They huddled under one umbrella while they waited for 
the boat to make fast, for the drizzle had commenced 
again, and then hurrying through the long passage-ways 
of the smoky station they entered their train. 

Reaching her home she invited him to enter and rest 
himself for a moment, and he accepted, for he had some 
little time upon his hands until a train was to be had re- 
turning to the city. They seated themselves before the 
fire and toasted their wet feet and tried to thaw out their 
numbed fingers, neither of them speaking, but both re- 
garding intently the glowing embers. After a little, how- 
ever, Thalberg lifted his head and turned to her. 

" Do you not think that you are a wee bit unfair to 
me?" he said. "You accuse me of lacking sentiment; 
you laugh at me when I speak of feeling solitary." 

"And am I not justified in so doing? Surely in the 
first-mentioned case, I have your own words to go by. 
As for the latter ; well, I can only say that you appear to 
be the most sought-after man of my acquaintance." 

" Will you believe me if I tell you in all seriousness 
that through my whole life I have felt a sense of loneli- 
ness. You know me as a public character, and as such 
hardened either to blame or praise. Though it be true, 
as you say, that I am sought after, none the less, I wifsh 
to assure you that the fact serves only to emphasize what 
I would have you understand. I have always dreamed 
that some day it might be different, but of late I have 
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begun to lose courage. However, I cannot resist telling 
you the truth, that since I met you my life has seemed 
less empty, mpre full of happiness than ever it did be-r 
fore." 

" You must not speak to me this way, Mr. Thalberg," 
she answered with sterness. " Do you wish to put an end 
to our acquaintanceship forever ? '' 

" Nay, do not say that. Cannot I allow myself some 
faint ray of hope ? " 

" You know my story. Though I may be a widow, I 
have never attended my husband's funeral. I have never 
worn widow's weeds. You can understand that I am not 
free." 

" Do you know that yourself ? " 

" O, would to God I knew it to be otherwise ! " 

" Even though it be so ; by what bonds are you held to 
one who could desert you at the moment of greatest 
need?" 

" By what bonds, indeed, to one who could command 
no love from any creature? Who at heart was vicious 
to the extreme. Alas, they are bonds not to be rent 
asunder, not to be torn from the flesh they gall." 

" I fear, Mrs. Alston, that you are unduly sensitive in 
this matter. You might easily set yourself free.^' 

" Nay, nay, foolish man. You do not think what you 
say. The blight that fixes itself upon one's soul is not 
to be lopped off by a surgeon's knife. It is a disease that 
will sooner infect those unfortunate enough to be exposed 
to it." 

" Even were it as you say, it would be sweet to suffer 
none the less. It seems to me that I could endure any- 
thing with you to share with me my trials and my joys." 

She buried her face in her hands. 

"Oh, why have you been so good and kind to me?*' 
she exclaimed ; " I am wholly undeserving of it all." 

" Once more I beg of you, spare me that charge. WitK 
your companionship a want has been filled in my life 
which always before had seemed beyond hope." 

She turned to him and looked him directly in the 
face. _. 

"Poor man," she said; "have you for one moment 
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considered. Do not force me to explain that which will 
be most painful to me. Surely you cannot help but un- 
derstand what the sacrifice would be that you would 
make. No, I will not permit it to be. I have done wrong 
to have accepted your society; but heaven knows, any- 
thing like this was farthest from my thoughts.'' 

" There is no reason why you should look at this mat- 
ter in so serious a light. Your refined nature exaggerates 
the difficulties to be met." 

" Why are you so blind ? What strange hallucination, 
what magic philter has been administered to you, that 
you have no eyes for any one but this forlorn creature, 
broken in spirit, prematurely old, already encumbered 
with children? Was ever anything more grotesque? 
Nay, Mr. Thalberg, you must listen to the dictates of com- 
mon sense. Let me pluck the cobwebs from your eyes 
that you may see with unclouded vision. Summon your 
power of reason to your aid. You are arrived at man's 
estate and should be able to judge without passion." 

" You trust in my sincerity, I am confident, Mrs. Al- 
ston. You can und-erstand that man's love for woman 
may be more than transient passion. What more can I 
say to you than this ? " 

He made a motion as if to take her hand in his, but 
she sprang to her feet. 

" No, no," she exclaimed. " It must not be ! I am 
strong if you are weak. I will not yield to any mis- 
guided fancy. Consider well what I have said; in your 
calmer moments you will see the truth and thank me for 
it all." 

She buried her face in her hands and bowed her head 
upon the mantel. He passed to her sid-e and stood for a 
moment regarding her. The intense longing came over 
him to clasp her in his arms, but while she resisted him 
he could not bring himself to do so. 

" Go," she said, waving her hand. " You must not re- 
main a single moment longer." But he was powerless 
to tear himself away. 

" Go," she repeated, stamping her foot. " I insist that 
you depart at once." 
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" I obey your commands," he said, taking her hand in 
his; " but I will leave you to-night, not without hope." 

As he came out of the house, a man, considerably bent 
over, but heavily built, went shuffling by, proceeding in 
the same direction that he was going, but he was too 
much absorbed in his own thoughts to give any special 
notice to this fact. He followed along, keeping at some 
distance behind him, but as the person came to the street 
corner he paused and began to look about him as if in 
doubt which direction to take. So Thalberg was forced 
to pass him by. As he did so the other turned abruptly 
and collided with him, at the same time uttering the most 
outrageous oaths. 

Emil Thalberg would have struck him down in an in- 
stant, athlete that he was, had he not been extremely anx- 
ious to avoid a scene at that particular place and time. 
As it was he merely avoided the stranger, considering 
him to be some drunken miscreant, and hurried on his 
way to the station. 

He had quite forgotten the incident until he had seated 
himself in the cabin of the ferry boat, when he was sur- 
prised to see the same individual come shambling along 
and take a seat directly opposite, at the same time casting 
at him a glance of malignant hatred. Thalberg's first 
impulse was to change his seat in order to avoid annoy- 
ance, but something in that glassy eye caused him to 
scrutinize the person more closely. His beard and hair 
were long and matted and the broad-brimmed slouched 
hat in which his head was buried was badly faded and 
misshapen, while his great coat and nether garments were 
worn and threadbare ; and yet he fancied that he detected 
about him an air of gentility, vagrant that he appeared 
to be. He could not associate him with any of the other 
passengers, mostly marketmen and longshoremen going 
to or from their work, as the case might be. Who was 
the singular creature ? No doubt some broken-down be- 
ing addicted to the use of drugs. But what purpose 
brought him abroad at such a time, and why did he stare 
at him as if his eyes would start from their sockets? 
Could such malignant looks be prompted merely by the 
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jealous hatred a fallen person will bear for one who ap- 
pears well-groomed and prosperous? A dangerous 
maniac to be at large, he thought ; there could be no less 
than murder in his heart. 

When he rose to leave the boat, the person did likewise ; 
and as he walked along the street he avoided all dark 
corners, feeling that he was being followed, and half 
expecting an attack at any moment. He breathed more 
freely when he seated himself in a car, en route for his 
lodgings; but as he composed himself in a comer and 
shut his eyes, those keen, glaring orbs still haunted him. 
They haunted him in his bedroom a little later while he 
fumbled about in the darkness, trying to strike a light; 
they haunted him in his dreams after he had fallen asleep, 
and he awakened with a start, imagining that he saw the 
maniac leaning over him. All further sleep was out of 
the question after that; so he lay there tossing restlessly 
and began to turn over in his mind all the different inci- 
dents of the evening. As the hours went by and he 
considered the character of the woman who had taken 
so strong a hold upon him, it seemed more and more as 
if his case were truly a hopeless one; as if in some way 
that uncanny spectre which had appeared to him had 
some ominous bearing upon his happiness. The day was 
breaking before he again lost consciousness. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The same afternoon, as Thalberg was returning from 
luncheon he found a messenger awaiting him ; an imp of 
a boy in the uniform of the District Service, with a face 
so bright and mischievous that it caught his very observ- 
ing eyes. He took the dainty note, redolent with per- 
fume, that the boy handed him and glanced at the address. 

" So you want an answer," he said, looking at the boy. 

" Yes, sir; them was my orders. I was to wait till I 
seen you of my own observation." 

" You were, were you ? Well, come into my office, 
and you shall observe me write it," he answered sharply. 

Passing to his private room he flung the letter on his 
desk and began to remove his over-coat. 

"Well, what the devil does she want now?" he mut- 
tered to himself, with evident irritation ; for he was feel- 
ing nervous and out of sorts after a night of sleeplessness 
and a fatigiiing morning's work. 

It contained no less than an invitation to dinner for 
that very evening. Mrs. Carter wanted to see him par- 
ticularly, for she had something of importance to com- 
municate i to him. She was going to be all alone, and 
would. not take no for an answer. 

" So you were told to bring back an answer, eh ? " he 
said, in a tone of voice that would tave taken the head 
off a less hardened sinner, at the same time flinging aside 
upon his desk the perfumed misseive. Well, confound 
it, you shall have one just as soon as I can write it." 
Seizing his pen and hastily selecting from his desk some 
unofficial note paper, he speedily inscribed the following : 

" My Dear Mrs. Carter : You cannot imagine how 
deeply regretful I fed at having to tell you that I have 
an important rehearsal on my hands to-night which will 
make it impossible for me to accept your very kind invi- 
tation. You well understand that I belong to the great 
army of those who have to toil for their daily bread. 
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and therefore I cannot neglect my engagements, fain 
though I would do so, for the society 01 the fairest and 
most entertaining of women. 
^ " As ever, yours, 

"Emil Thalberg/' 



" There," he said, addressing the note and sealing it, 
" you may take that to Mrs. Carter. Thank Heaven/' he 
added, in an aside, " I am not forced to lie out of this." 

The boy had been looking over his shoulder while he 
wrote. 

" Please, sir, the lady looked very nervous and put 
out, like," he said, taking the note. " I thought as per- 
haps I might say to her how very bad you seemed to feel 
about having to send your regrets." 

" You will say nothing at all," growled Thalberg. " Go 
on about your business, or I will break every bone in your 
body." 

The imp turned and vanished, as if he had been shot 
out of a catapult. Moreover, strangely inconsistent as it 
may seem, he never paused in his mad career till he 
reached Mrs. Carter's door. 

He found her dressed and ready to take her afternoon 
drive, awaiting his return. 

" What did he say ? " she asked, holding the answer in 
her hand and watching the boy closely. 

" Please, ma'am," he said, " what the devil does she 
want now ? " 

She lowered her eyelids and bit her lip, at the same 
time opening the note and beginning to read.* 

" Did he make any remark when he handed you this ? " 
she asked, after a moment. 

He told me to hurry and take it to you, but I overheard 
him say to himself that he thanked Heaven he did not 
have to tell any lies this time." 

Are you sure he said nothing else ? " 
Well, ma'am, he said to himself a good bit that I 
could not quite make out, but he acted in a way, ma'am, 
as made me think as he was none too fond of you, ma'am. 
Howsomever, ma'am, he may be all right, but he did 
appear most awful out of temper." 

Mrs. Carter crumpled the note in her hand and rang 
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the bell for her maid. " That is all," she said to the boy, 
handing him a piece of silver. To her servant, she said : 
" You may send away my carriage. I have concluded not 
to drive this afternoon." 

She went to her desk, and without hesitation began to 
write a note. When it was finished she called her maid 
and ordered her to take it to a certain address. 

On a nearby stoop a much-bebuttoned imp was seated, 
with his legs sprawled out, pensively contemplating a sil- 
ver quarter that he held in his hands. 

" I wonder why was it she gave me the tip ; last time 
when I told her a mess of lies just to make her feel 
pleasant like I never got a * thank you ' for it. Well, 
them fine people is a queer lot ; guess you'll know better 
next time. Jupiter, what a breeze the planner chap was 
in. He looks a winner, every inch of him. Guess he 
must have a surplus of importunities or he wouldn't let 
one like that go to waste. You wouldn't. Ruddy Coles, 
would you? Things are no ways even in this world, 
that's certain. Judge, if we all was built on his monu- 
mental specification, broken heads would be at a quantif ul 
discontinuance." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

f 

For the next little while subsequent to his visit to Ba- 
yonne, Thalberg saw Mrs. Alston frequently in the course 
of his daily pursuits ; but from a sense of extreme delicacy 
he avoided her as far as it was possible to do so, and 
when they did meet he was so guarded in his conduct and 
yet so careful not to overdo it that no one would have 
imagined SLtiything between them beyond the professional 
relationship. But during this time they had kept up a 
frequent correspondence, choosing to put their thoughts 
in writing rather than to express them to each other in 
words. He had persisted with the greatest eloquence in 
his endeavor to persuade her that their case was not as 
hopeless as it might seem. But she, on the other hand, 
grew obdurate in twofold measure to his. insistence. She 
even went so far as to say that unless he promised to 
curb his feelings toward her she would be forced to give 
up her present engagement and the very pleasant ac- 
quaintanceship that had sprung up between them. So 
what could he do, poor man, but submit to her dictation, 
and while chafing at such restraint endeavor to keep up 
his hope in so far as he was able to. 

One day about this time he received a message from 
Dr. Famsworth, requesting that he should meet that gen- 
tleman at his club the same evening and take dinner with 
him. As it did not interfere with any of his engagements 
he accepted readily, glad of the opportunity to pass a 
pleasant hour with his new-found friend. The Doctor met 
him, as was his wont, with a quiet reserve, being always 
undemonstrative, but nevertheless showing satisfaction 
at his coming. After they had taken their seats in the 
dining-room, he found the Doctor little inclined to con- 
versation, disposed rather to become abstracted, but 
knowing this was often his way he thought nothing ot it, 
though he soon gave up all attempts at conversation on 
his own part and devoted himself to the special object of 
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dining, which had brought them together. A considera- 
ble time passed without any words being spoken on either 
hand, when all at once the Doctor fixed his eyes on 
Thalberg. 

" I suppose," he said, " you are so used to being criti- 
cized in the newspapers that you do not pay much atten- 
tion to it ? " 

" Well, I have not the hardihood to state that I am alto- 
gether insensible to anything of the sort, though I confess 
the attacks that are made upon the professional being 
trouble one but little. I lay all such things aside, with 
my uniform and trappings, and think no more about them 
until I have to take my place in the arena once more." 

" But when the newsgatherers undertake to write up 
your private affairs, that is another story." 

" Most assuredly so ; I should resent it deeply ; I should 
bring such ones to account if possible ; I would fight them 
to the bitter end. But what has prompted such a thought 
on your part ? " 

" I was wondering whether you had read an article 
recently published in a certain well-known weekly, very 
much devoted to the promotion of scandalous topics." 

" I judge not; I have not seen the publication to which 
I presume you refer in some time." 

" Do you remember a conversation we had after a cer- 
tain dinner party, which we attended together a short 
while ago? It is not necessary to mention any names." 

Thalberg admitted doing so. 

" I have been asking myself whether you could have 
done anything to offend, in any particular way, the lady 
who was our hostess on that occasion." 

"If there has been any sin committed towards her, it 
has been one of omission only." 

The doctor's eyes twinkled, but the muscles of his face 
never relaxed. " It is a very extraordinary case, I must 
confess." 

The last remark was made more than not as if the Doc- 
tor were speaking to himself, as if he had under observa- 
tion some rare and peculiar disease. All at once a new 
thought seemed to pass across his mind, and putting his 
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hand in his waistcoat pocket he took out a bit of folded 
paper and handed it to Thalberg. 

" I think that it will be well for you to read this," he 
said. 

It was a typical product of that most wonderful of all 
human inventions, the printing press ; a speaking example 
of the compositor's skill; and it went to show what so 
mighty an instrument can be made to do when in the 
hand of enterprising men. It read as follows : 

" Society has been verycareiuiiy scrutinizing the records 
of the divorce courts of late, in the hope, thereby, of find- 
ing some relief from the extreme tension under which it 
has been kept owing to the frequency that a well-known 
musical director and composer, of some note, has been 
seen in public with a certain lady with a past. So far 
as can be learned no proceedings have as yet been begun, 
though it is commonly thought to be high time that they 
were, particularly as the lady in question has very good 
grounds to secure an annulment of her marriage ; or, per- 
haps, it would be better to say, the sanction of the court 
to a second marriage ; for it is well known that the hus- 
band disappeared under circumstances of a questionable 
nature, leaving behind him a host of creditors, and hav- 
ing neglected, it is said, to provide her with any means 
of support. It looks as if the social nerve centers are to 
be taxed to the highest pitch of endurance, for it happens 
that the Professor is just now quite in the mode, profes- 
sionally and socially as well, having a very fashionable 
following amongst his pupils and being received in most 
exclusive parlors. As for the lady in question, she was 
once a great belle, while her husband was an Englishman 
with the very best connections in his native land. Their 
married life was spent mostly in a suburban village, where 
their numerous entertainments and lavish expenditures 
gave the impression of great affluence. 

Emil Thalberg's face was a study as he read this in- 
teresting piece of news. His lips turned a livid hue, his 
eyes began to flash, the muscles of his face became visibly 
drawn, with the righteous indignation he felt. 
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" Famsworth," he said, " I am going to horsewhip the 
editor who published the libel, within an inch of his life/' 

He made a motion as if to rise to his feet and set forth 
to carry out his purpose at once. 

" Not too hasty," exclaimed Nelson, in such a firm tone 
that it made the other hesitate. " Not too hasty. This 
is a matter to be considered carefully and acted on with 
deliberation. In the first place they say that your editor, 
above all things, enjoys a horsewhipping, if only for busi- 
ness reasons. Probably a horsewhipping on your part 
would be the very best thing that could happen to in- 
crease his circulation — of his journal, I mean, not his 
blood. I would not credit the fluid that circulates 
through his tubes with any corpuscular admixing. As 
for yourself, it would not be worth your while dirtying 
your hands with such as he." 

" That is all very well, but my self-respect demands 
no less. I should be a poltroon indeed to let this slander 
go unpunished." 

" The trouble is, if. you ever happened to lay hands 
on that man, I very much fear you would not stop with a 
horsewhipping." 

You are not far wrong." ^ ' • ' i 

But if you should take the blackguard's life, before 
you had time to turn round there would be ninety-nine 
other blackguards clamoring for the enforcement of the 
law bearing on your case, and the chances are you would 
speedily be sent after him on the long journey." 

" I cannot look at this matter as you do, with the eye 
of a surgeon preparing to use his scalpel. I am a human 
being, and could not live without avenging such calumny. 
If I should rid the world of such a scoundrel so much 
the better." 

" That is very true. But, my dear friend, there never 
was a time when you were more needed in this world 
than at present, and it is not worth your while for you 
to risk your life merely on account of the public good." 

" But you do not suppose I can sit idly by as if my 
hands were tied, and see a woman infamously spoken of. 
No, not while the breath of life remains within me, I 
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must act without delay; I must take some steps to put 
her right in the eyes of the world." 

" You must, indeed. But what? Of course, there is 
marriage as a remedy. And yet as to that I can under- 
stand that Clare might have scruples under existing cir- 
cumstances. I trust that you will not consider me pre- 
sumptuous in speaking to you in this way. You know 
that Clare and I have been friends from childhood. Let 
us then consider something else. It is easy to trace this 
matter to its source. Women will forever strive to tear 
each other's reputations to tatters so long as there are 
men left to love them. And that is a fact worth giving 
attention to. Now, my dear sir, it occurs to me that this 
affair can better be set to rights through the mediation 
of a third person than otherwise." 

Emil Thalberg's expression of countenance lost some 
of its luridness. 

" In other words, you would have me leave the adjust- 
ment of this matter to yourself," he remarked, very 
bluntly. " You have an idea in mind ? " 

" I wish that you would promise me not to take any 
rash measures," was the candid response. " I know Clare 
would insist on your doing so if she knew. If there can 
be no help for it, then try to live the trouble down." 

They had little inclination to eat, and in no great while 
they left the table. Thalberg had an engagement for 
the evening which he could not avoid, and the Doctor 
did not choose to remain ; so the two went out together, 
but they soon parted, the latter making one more plea 
for peace before bidding his friend good-night. As he 
spoke he appeared the calmest person in the world, but 
when he turned and walked along the street his face wore 
the expression of one who had lost all hope. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

On the following morning Thalberg went to the con- 
servatory as usual, determined to make the best of the 
situation he could; but in his uncertainty about how he 
would be received by people in the future, it took great 
fortitude on his part to do so. His first proceeding was 
to examine the morning mail, and he found amongst 
others a letter in a lady's hand, which he at once opened. 
It was from the mother of one of his pupils, and stated 
briefly that it had been decided to have the daughter 
discontinue her lessons at the Conservatory. Something 
was said about regrets, etc., and that was all. 

" This is only the beginning," he muttered to himself, 
throwing down the communication. " Others will fol- 
low. It remains to be seen how many friends I will have 
left by the end of the day." 

He resolved to go on with his work as if nothing had 
happened, but he soon saw by the expression of every- 
one that the story had gone the rounds and that it was 
useless to think of giving any instructions in harmony 
for the time being, at any rate. Fortunately, Mrs. Al- 
ston had no engagement with him until the afternoon, 
but he thought it probable that she had heard nothing 
and would come as usual to the conservatory. He wished 
to spare her that mortification, and would have sent her 
word had he known where to reach her, but there was 
nothing to do but await her arrival. So he was quite 
beside himself with annoyance and almost made up his 
mind to send every one home and close the establishment, 
hard as it would be for those dependent upon it for their 
livelihood. He left word for her to see him as soon as 
she arrived, and he awaited her coming with the greatest 
anxiety. 

" I am glad you have come," he said to her as soon as 
she entered his private office. " I have something to tell 
you of importance. The truth is I shall probably have to 
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close the conservatory. Something very unfortunate has 
happened. You had better not g^ve your lesson this after- 
noon, but go to your home. If you like I will call upon 
you this evening and explain everything." 

" Is that necessary ? " she said to him, a look of anxiety 
passing across her countenance. 

" I must see you," he said quickly. " I cannot tell you 
here." 

She was on the point of forbidding him to come ; but 
she saw by the expression of his face that something very 
serious had occurred, and finally consented. 

Emil Thalberg proceeded in the direction of Clare's 
home that evening in a state of great despondency, for 
the day's experience had not helped in any way to relieve 
his anxiety in regard to the future. In itself he did not 
feel that the attack made upon Clare and himself was one 
that could be lived down, but he realized that it was the 
commencement of a campaign of extermination in which 
the most desperate practices of warfare were sure to be 
used. Moreover, the odds appeared to be very much 
against him, and strong man that he was he felt his heart 
quail at the prospect. 

Clare was alone in the parlor when his footsteps 
sounded without the house, for her mother was above 
stairs occupied in putting the children to bed. She 
hastened to admit him herself, and he proceeded to re- 
move his things with deliberation. His great coat and 
hat appeared to fill the little hallway completely. 

" Well, how have you been ? " he said, making a be- 
ginning with this commonplace remark, to hide his agi- 
tation. 

" Oh, I think that I am quite as well as usual. My 
health does not seem to decline," she rejoined, with a 
mischievous twinkle in her eye and a saucy curl of her 
lip. But in an instant she regretted having spoken so 
lightly, for she noticed that he was looking worn and 
haggard. Following him into the parlor, she gave him 
a searching glance, as he took up a position before the 
fire, and turning, fixed his eyes upon her with a serious 
expression in his face. 
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** You are wearing yourself out," he said. " You can- 
not conceal the fact." 

He spoke at random, using a severe tone, for he knew 
not just how to make a beginning. 

"Do you think so?" she answered, returning his 
glance without hesitation. " Well, perhaps I am insur- 
ing myself against a desolate and lingering old age. After 
all, wearing out is the most agreeable process of disin- 
tegration. It has got to come sooner or later, so why not 
that?" 

" I am glad to find that you take a cheerful view of 
things. No doubt, it is just as well to do so, even with 
the halter about one's neck. You appear to be as firm 
of purpose as ever. I had hoped to find in you this even- 
ing some signs of relenting." 

" Mr. Thalberg, you know that I consented to your 
coming to see me this evening only because you gave me 
to understand that something very unusual had occurred, 
about which you wished to talk with me. It is not fair 
to take advantage of one in this manner." 

" I beg of you not to be too severe upon me. That 
which I wish to speak with you about is something which 
concerns the future. The fact is, the brilliant career 
which you have so often and so amiably predicted for me 
seems at the present moment under a cloud, and how I 
am to come out of this trouble is difficult to foresee." 

" I am very sorry to hear this. Perhaps you exaggerate 
the evil." 

" I should not speak of this to you were it not that 
you are very unfortunately concerned in it." 

" I beg that you will explain. It is not fair to keep 
one in suspense in this way," she exclaimed, gleaning 
from his expression of countenance something of the 
truth. 

" Then, to begin with, I will show you this letter ; I 
found it in my mail this morning; another of like pur- 
port \yas received this afternoon." 

"What is the motive that prompted the writing of 
this ?" she said, glancing at him anxiously as soon as she 
read the letter. 

"That is what I should like to know myself. It 19 
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right that you should have the whole story, so I will show 
you one thing more," he replied, at the same time hand- 
ing her the clipping which Nelson had given him the 
night before. She took the scrap of paper and glanced 
over it hastily. 

" What an infamous attempt at misrepresentation,^' she 
exclaimed, turning ashen pale and biting her lip. " Who 
can have been responsible for its publication? You must 
have some enemy." 

" Oh, as to that, it may be a mere business proposition. 
No matter what trade one follows, one is sure to en- 
counter rivals in the field. Then, too, the editors have 
their living to make. Possibly — well, I will not libel one 
of your sex without positive proof. Whether or no, this 
world of ours is a dirty one to live in, and the sooner one 
gets out of it, the better. 

" Unfortunately one cannot regulate such matters." 

**' Very true. Consequently, I came to talk with you 
about some alternative. How are we to meet this attack 
upon us? What shall we do to silence our calumnia- 
tors?" 

" Why do you speak in the plural ? We have come to a 
point when our paths separate. Henceforward we must 
go on alone ; we must see each other no more." 

** Ah, do not say that, Clare. This very trouble has 
brought renewed hope into my heart." 

" Do you think that you are acting quite fair toward 
me? It is good to have a giant's strength, but it is not 
good to use it like a giant." 

" Far be it from that. I only ask you to be merciful." 

" Ay, it is because I would be merciful to you. You do 
not realize what it would mean." 

"What can the glories of this world be to me without 
love? I would give up wealth, ambition, everything 
for the sake of having one true companion by my side to 
cheer and comfort me when I am weary and disheartened. 
Ah, could we but fly away together to some uninhabited 
spot, and leave all earthly vanities behind, I would be 
content." 

" You talk more like a youthful dreamer than a man of 
mature years, experienced in the ways of the world. Seri- 
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ously Speaking, Mr. Thalberg, granting that I should 
take some step to set myself judicially free; have you 
for a moment thought of the ordeal to be undergone? 
Could I endure the humiliation of having my private af- 
fairs aired in a court 01 justice? Ay, could you, your- 
self, sit calmly by and see my very soul laid bare for dis- 
section, like a corpse before a hospital clinic? Is not 
this enough? Why do you persist in asking for that 
which can only bring the utmost wretchedness and shame 
to both of us ? " 

" After all, what do such bonds amount to ? Do you 
think that I would be any less true to you, were I not 
bound by any legal formality? We have our rights in 
this world ; so Icng as we do not interfere with the rights 
of others, why should we be molested ? " 

** Do not let me hear you speak in such a way. No 
matter how confident of ourselves we may feel, we owe 
the example to society. Even the very best and strongest 
are not fitted to exist without some restraint upon them." 

** You are quite right. Forgive me for my hasty 
speech. I have been thinking only of having you with 
me always. No doubt it is selfish, but it seems to me as 
if I could not live without you." 

" You poor, misguided man. Why cannot you be rea- 
sonable ? There is the possible and the impossible in this 
world. You have duties to perform, and should not over- 
look them in the pursuit of vain illusions. Such can only 
lead you on to destruction. There is such a thing as com- 
mitting moral suicide." 

" It never was intended we should make life all duty, 
all self-sacrifice. We owe ourselves something; we owe 
something to those we love. I feel that the critical mo- 
ment of our lives has come. I cannot leave you to meet 
your fate alone. Whatever burdens the future may have 
in store for us, let us bear them together." 

" Oh, do not, do not, urge me so. I tremble for you; 
for myself as well." 

He caught her in his arms and for an instant she rested 
her head upon his shoulder in a delirium of joy. Then 
she lifted her eyes, glistening with tears, and gazed into 
his own. 
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" Why, why, am I so weak ? " she exclaimed. " It is all 
wrong, dreadfully wrong. But you are strong, you must 
spare us from folly. I trust you, I trust you." 

She tried to push him from her, but he held her the 
closer. " Nothing shall separate us while we live. You 
will be mine." 

" No, no ; I must not. It would be like signing your 
death-warrant. My husband, he is a desperate being. 
How can I make you understand?" 

She clung to him murmering between her sobs. 

" I understand full well already. You do not imagine 
that I am without courage. The battles of life have to 
be fought. I am able to look out for myself. I will 
shield you from all harm." 

So they remained there together, part of the time with- 
out either uttering a word, and again saying over and 
over those tender words spoken directly from the heart, 
that can only be uttered when a complete confidence in 
each other exists. The hours were like minutes and he 
had not the strength by himself to bring them to an end. 
It was she at last who rose, and taking him by the hand, 
led him into the hallwav. He clasped her in his arms 
and kissed her again and again. 

** You must be strong," she said. " Go, go, before it 
is too late." 

She pushed him through the doorway and he held her 
hand for a moment with a gentle pressure. Then he 
turned away and started upon his homeward journey. 

She stood upon the threshold watching him as he went 
down the street, but presently her attention was attracted 
by something she saw in the shadow of the buildings 
opposite, and in a moment more she descended to the 
sidewalk and started in the direction Thalberg had gone. 
She stole along on tiptoe, keeping herself clo^e to the 
building in order not to be discovered, and after a little 
she noticed a dark outline come stealthily from out of 
the shadow and cross to the street corner. The person 
paused as he came to a street-lamp and the light falling 
upon him, something in his appearance caused her heart 
to stand still. Quicker than thought she turned about, 
and running back to the house, flew up the stairway to 
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her bedroom. Her mother spoke to her from an ad- 
joining room, but she gave her only an indefinite response. 
Opening her bureau drawer, she rummaged about it for 
a moment and took therefrom the revolver which had be- 
longed to her brother and which she had always kept near 
at hand, particularly so since she had come to live in that 
isolated neighborhood. Then she dashed down the stairs 
and out upon the street once more. 

Meanwhile, Thalberg had gone upon his way, with 
heavy foosteps, neither looking to the right nor to the 
left, feeling how great was the perplexity into which he 
had fallen and puzzled to know how he was going to 
extricate himself. The night was unusually warm for 
that time of year, and a light breeze from the sea was 
bringing with it a faint mist, smelling strongly of salt 
spume, that gathered in a sort of halo about the street 
lamps and filled every nook and cranny with gloom. 

At one side of the street a narrow lane led down to the 
water's edge, and had Thalberg been less absorbed with 
his own thoughts he might have seen a man dart hastily 
across the street and disappear in its shadows. As he 
came along he was suddenly roused from his abstraction 
by a faint cry of distress, seemingly in a man's voice. 
" Some poor creature appealing for help," he thought, 
and without a moment's hesitation he turned and hastened 
in the direction whence the sound came. A cluster of 
buildings, dilapidated and deserted, stood near the shore, 
making an admirable place for a highwayman to lurk in 
ambush, but he possessed no fear; some fellow-creature 
was in need of assistance, and he would give it at all haz- 
ards: In the deep gloom he did not see a dark form steal 
from a doorway and follow behind him. Suddenly he felt 
a blow upon his head ; his whole system was shocked ; a 
thousand brilliant lights went swimming before his eyes. 
Then darkness and insensibility. 

As he sank to the earth his would-be assassin seized 
his lifeless body in his arms, and at once proceeded to drag 
it to the beach. Reaching the water's edge, he lifted the 
body and made it stand upon its feet ; then with a blow 
and a curse he gave it a push backwards and it fell splash- 
ing into the slinie of the shallow brink. He made a mo- 
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tion with his foot to push it from shore, but hearing the 
shriek of a woman, he suddenly paused and turned about. 
Seeing her not far distant, he walked hastily to meet her. 
It was Clare who came up breathless. Husband and wife 
stood confronting each other. It was the first time they 
had met in three years passed. 

" So it is you ? " he said, fiercely. " What do you 
want ? " 

" Have you not already done enough, that you would 
add murder to your list of crimes?" 

Perceiving that she was alone, he gave a hollow, fiend- 
ish chuckle. 

" Do you wish to follow your lover? " he asked, and he 
made a motion as if to seize her. 

" Fiend that you are, you shall not stand between us. 
I will save his life ! " she exclaimed, and instantly she 
lifted her hand. 

There was a flash of light, and for an instant she saw 
his countenance glaring at her with the most intense ma- 
lignity. A loud report rang out in the stillness of the 
night, and he fell forward upon the ground. 

She did not pause to look at his prone body, but dashed 
to the water's edge. There lay the form of her lover, 
half-submerged in the inky brine. She could hear the 
murmur of the waves lapping his body, as if in glee to 
find one victim more. She did not hesitate, but waded 
through the black mud, left by the fallen tide, and with 
almost superhuman strength seized his body in her arms 
and dragged it upon the beach, beyond the reach of the 
waves. 

But heavens, what could her feeble efforts avail ? Help 
must be had at once. She glanced about her ; lights were 
visible in the distance, but she could never make her voice 
heard so far. Suddenly she bethought herself. In her 
haste she had thrown down her pistol and she went to 
the spot where it had fallen. There it lay, half-buried 
in the sand; and taking it up quickly, in her hand, she 
fired it in the air until every chamber was emptied. Then, 
shrieking loudly for help, she ran to where her lover's 
body lay, upon the sand, and she knelt beside it. She. 
placed her ear at his lips to discover if he breathed ; she 
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tore away the clothing from his neck, and put her hand 
to his heart. She fancied that she felt it throb, and then 
lifting her head for a moment she glanced about her. Sud- 
denly she sprangto her feet and listened intently; the sound 
of voices came faintly in the darkness above the lapping 
of the waves. She began to call out loudly; some one 
iihallooed in return ; they were coming to the rescue ; his 
life might yet be saved. She burst into hysterical sob- 
bing, and by turns began to laugh and wring her hands 
in frenzied joy; and when her rescuers arrived upon the 
scene of that midnight tragedy she could only murmur 
incoherently and beg that she be not separated from him. 
She sank prostrate upon the beach by her lover's side, her 
nerves all unstrung, her self-control completely gone. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

On the evenine following Dr. Farnsworth read the 
story of the night s happenings, as it was printed in the 
papers. It was just about as near the truth as such re- 
ports usually are. In truth, the reporters themselves ad- 
mitted that the whole case was enveloped in mystery, and 
it was impossible to get at the important facts, for the 
reason that the principal actors had not recovered suffi- 
ciently from the shock to give any intelligent explanation. 
All he could conclude was that some disaster had be- 
fallen his friends, and so without losing time he started 
to go to Bayonne in order to ascertain what had really 
occurred, and offer his services should they be needed. 

He found poor Mrs. Duval in a state verging on dis- 
traction. Emil Thalberg was up stairs, lying delirious 
in bed, while Clare was somewhere about the house in a 
hysterical condition. The only explanation she was able 
to give was that some neighbors had brought the two 
home on the previous evening in very much the same con- 
dition they then were. Thalberg had a wound upon his 
head, which the doctor said might have been made by 
a sand-bag, such as foot-pads often use. Whatever had 
happened it had been impossible to obtain anything lucid 
from Clare. The whole day she had raved about having 
seen some one, but who it was the mother was at a loss 
to conjecture. 

While they were speaking, Clare suddenly appeared 
in the doorway, and he saw at once by her deathly pallor 
and her set expression that something truly extraordi- 
nary had occurred to her. 

" I must see him alone, mamma," she said, with a 
look in her eye so distressed, so truly unearthly, that it 
made him tremble for her reason. 

*' Very well, I will leave you," the mother replied, feel- 
ing it advisable to humor her in every way. 

As soon as she was gone, Clare turned to him abruptly. 
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" I have killed him," she said, l(X)king him straight 
in the face. 

" But, Clare, he is not dead," andswered Nelson. 
" What do you mean ? The doctor says he will recover." 

" He is dead," she answered, seeming not to notice 
what he said. " He is dead ; I saw him fall ; I fired the 
shot. But he tried to kill Emil; he made an attack 



on me." 



But Nelson was perplexed, and began to fancy that 
there were some facts in the tragedy that had not yet 
transpired, and to which there was a significance further 
reaching than he had supposed. 

" Explain yourself, Clare," he said. " There is no evi- 
dence of anything of the sort." 

But she began to sob, and he could get nothing satis- 
factory from her. 

" I have killed him ; I have killed him," was all she 
would say. " They will come for me ; they will take 
me away, and there will be no one to nurse him." 

Physician that he was, he understood enough about a 
woman's nervous organization to see the futility of at- 
tempting to reason with her for the time being. So he 
tried to humor her, and turn her mind from herself by 
kind and sympathetic expressions, feeling hopeful that in 
a short while the excited condition would pass away. 

By this means he was able to glean much of the truth. 
After a time he left to make inquiry of the persons who 
had first appeared upon the scene in response to Clare's 
signalling. But little new was learned from this source. 
No mention was made of any third party to the tragedy ; 
no body had been found; and he took very great pre- 
caution that they should not get a clue to anything of the 
sort from him, though he believed there was more truth 
than hallucination in Qare's hysterical utterances. Each 
one he found had an idea, but he concluded that it was 
based more on what the space writers had worked up to 
the best advantage, than on any original ideas pieced to- 
gether from their own observations, made at the time. 
Finally he abandoned his quest and called upon the doctor 
who was attending Thalberg ; then, after consulting with 
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him and finding that everything possible was being done 
for the patient, he set out upon his journey homeward. 

So Clare was having to harvest the whirlwind ; as she 
had sowed, so was she reaping. He wondered as he had 
wondered a thousand times before, how a woman with 
such clear intuition could have committed such a fatal 
mistake as to marry a scoundrel. 

" It is all chance," he said to himself. " A person of 
discernment will often make a false step and plunge to 
destruction when the veriest simpleton may blunder upon 
the path that leads to success." 

A smaller nature than his might have experienced a 
feeling of triumph, and, indeed, there was a flickering of 
something of the sort in a remote comer of his being; 
but it was soon spent, for it had no place amongst the 
many stronger emotions. And one of those same emo- 
tions, yes one of the most intense of them all, took pos- 
session of him, and he felt an itching to his finger tips 
that made him twist and writhe like a thwarted beast of 
prey. 

No doubt the man had contrived to make his escape; 
it was the logical conclusion, judging from the usual 
course of human events. Though he had dropped from 
sight, he would be more than ever before a living power 
for evil, to make itself felt from time to time as surely 
as a disease, deep-rooted in a human system. They might 
check it for the moment with divers remedies ; but eradi- 
cate it, never — never, save perhaps by the knife or cautery. 

Next day Thalberg's physician sent Dr. Farnsworth 
word that a low fever allied to typhoid had set in, and he 
went down that night and sat by the man's bedside 
through the long hours, watching closely every phase of 
the disorder and despairing of his ever recovering. Clare, 
he found to his surprise, had regained her composure, 
and he concluded the change in her condition must have 
been brought about by the realization of the patient's 
critical condition more than anything else. She was un- 
remitting in her attention as well, so that if human skill 
could do aught to revive the flickering spark of life, it 
must. 

One evening, not many days after the catastrophe had 
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occurred, Nelson was leaving Qare's house to return to 
the city, when he saw a man loitering in the shadow on 
the opposite side of the street. He had noticed this same 
person apparently on several other occasions and without 
a moment's hesitation he proceeded to cross in his direc- 
tion. As he did so, the person started to slink away, and 
he began to follow, keeping at a short distance behind 
him. They proceeded thus for several blocks when the 
man, seeing he would not be able to evade his pursuer, 
came suddenly to a halt and confronted him. 

" May I ask you," he said, " what your purpose is in 
dogging my footsteps in this manner? " 

" Oh, I scarcely know," the doctor answered. " Possi- 
bly I fancied that I saw something familiar in your out- 
line and wished to satisfy myself, whether or not, you 
were an old acquaintance." 

He would scarcely have recognized Alston, so changed 
was that person's appearance; but the voice sounded fa- 
miliar, and he felt that it was Clare's husband beyond a 
doubt. He spoke coolly enough and yet he could not 
help feeling a chill creep over him ; for the spot Alston 
had led him to was dark and solitary enough. 

" Well, what do you make of me ? " the man said, rising 
at full length from the stooping posture he had main- 
tained heretofore. 

" I think that I make of you what I expected, a gentle- 
man with some idle time upon his hands." 

" What is that to you, may I ask? " 

He spoke bluntly, glaring malignantly the while. To 
the doctor he appeared to grow taller every instant, and 
that man of iron nerve felt his heart quail in spite of him- 
self. 

" Oh, nothing of any account,' he answered. " You 
asked a question and I had the civility to give you an 
answer. 

" So it is your purpose to mix yourself up in the af- 
fair. Then let me warn you that your life is worth no 
more than his at the present moment." 

" Hereafter it will be two against one." 

Alston gave a hollow laugh. " I shall have the ad- 
vantage in the weapons I use, as well as the method. You 
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will find that I do not wear gloves. However, do you 
propose CO stand talking here in the cold all night? " 

" That is your choice. I did not commence the argu- 
ment." 

" I certainly did not seek to renew the acquaintance- 
ship." 

" No; I forced it upon you." 

" You are very cool. By the way that you hold your 
hand in your pocket, I take it you have something there 
to support your courage. Well, a duel at the present 
moment would be a very foolish thing; you can be made 
to serve some good purpose, while I have more to accom- 
plish myself before I quit. I think we understand each 
other clearly; we part here for the time being." 

But the doctor did not take the hint. 

" You may go your way if you feel so inclined," he said, 
with great sang-froid, not deigning to move. 

" Not until I have seen you well upon yours," the other 
rejoined. 

" Possibly we differ in opinion as to that." 

" It is your intention to follow me, then ? " 

" You are not far from wrong." 

" I will not answer for the consequences if you do." 

" I shall have no one to blame but myself." 

" Since you are so determined in your purpose, I will 
humor you a little. This very night I will show you 
where I am living and how my time is passed. You shall 
sit at my table and we will drink to the health of our 
mutual friend and success to his amours, Let us pro- 
ceed thither at once." 

" You may lead the way. I will follow." 

Later in the evening Nelson found himself in a part 
of the city with which he was unfamiliar. It was one 
of the older sections on the west side, belonging to a 
happier period in the history of the city, when its citizens 
were able to preserve their identity under their own roof, 
instead of being filed away, as at present, like so many 
corpses in a morgue. The houses were none of them 
very large, some being only two stories high, all simple 
in architecture, but neat and homelike. No better place 
to lose oneself from the world than here, he thought. For 
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all intents and purposes it might have been another city, 
detached and quite independent of the brilliantly lighted, 
never slumbering center little more than a stone's throw 
away. 

As they turned down a certain street the green light 
of a police-station was seen faintly glimmering; and as 
they came directly opposite to it, Alston turned into a 
narrow court-yard. Following him the Doctor found 
himself before a small and dilapidated dwelling, stand- 
ing between two brick walls, at some little distance back 
from the street. 

"You have shown good judgment in selecting your 
place of concealment,^' he said to Alston, while the latter 
was unlocking the door with his night-key. Without 
paying any attention to the remark, Alston threw open the 
door, and drawing to one side, stood bowing to him with 
demoniacal politeness. 

" Will you enter my humble habitation? " he said in a 
sardonic tone of voice. 

The Doctor did not hesitate, but entered with a firm 
footstep, though it must be confessed he felt his heart 
throb within his breast as he crossed the threshold. 

Within the house the darkness was complete, but Al- 
ston quickly lighted a match and led the way through 
the hallway. As he did so, a huge black cat was seen, 
circulating about his legs and rubbing against them in 
evident delight at his master's return. 

.They entered a chamber at the rear of the house, evi- 
dently used as a living-room, to judge from the table and 
Dther domestic articles scattered about. 

" Remove your things and be seated," said the host ab- 
ruptly. " If we are to talk over old times you may as 
well make yourself comfortable." 

Following the suggestion himself, he threw off his 
seedy looking coat and then going to a cupboard, he 
quickly took out a bottle and some glasses and placed 
them upon the table. At the same instant the black cat 
sprang upon the table and seating himself upon his 
haunches, commenced to watch him intently. 

" Hallo, Satan ! You also want to mix yourself up in 
this affair. Well, you are a wise counsellor, and never 
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betray any confidences. Tell the Doctor to fill up his 
glass." 

But Satan turned his back upon the guest and began 
to consult with his right paw. 

"If you are going to be inhospitable, I will have to 
make apologies for you. Fill up your glass, Doctor; 
Satan is a little particular about whom he associates with. 
He knows what your calling is already. Fill up your 
glass ; perhaps you may feel the need of a stimulant before 
our conference is ended." 

They filled their glasses without hesitation. 

" Here's happiness to him who first sets out on tke 
long journey," Alston said, taking up his glass and eye- 
ing it with a savage leer. The liquor was hastily poured 
down his throat, and Doctor Famsworth followed his 
example. 

He tossed the Doctor a cigar. 

" Now, sir, if you have anything to say, I beg that you 
will proceed." 

Nelson, however, had reasons for preferring to smoke 
his own weed, and so took one from his pocket, at the 
same time giving Alston a quick glance to discover what 
effect his act had upon him. In doing so he noticed evi- 
dences of a wound on his head just above the temple. 

" A recent accident," he remarked, regarding the dress- 
ing intently. 

" Oh, I presume you know the story ; a slight token 
of wifely affection, that is all. I do not need to go into 
details." 

" No, it IS quite unnecessary. Though I may not know 
all the circumstances, I possess insight and imagination. 
I half expected to make some such discovery." 

"I am glad to find that you are not disappointed. Per- 
haps you can make the fact serve you as one more link in 
the chain of evidence against me which, no doubt, you 
think you are forging. I will only ask of you the one 
favor, to let me know beforehand, just when you will be 
ready to place me in limbo, so that I can arrange my 
affairs accordingly." 

" You feel very confident, Kennett Alston, in your be- 
lief that your wife will never take any steps to visit upon 
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you the punishment you deserve, and very likely not 
without reason. Nevertheless, there is one thing, which 
possibly you have not reckoned upon. I am not going 
to waste time making any empty threats. I will, how- 
ever, take this opportunity to impress upon you the fact 
that if ever Clare should want another's aid, I will do 
everything within my power to serve her, so long as life 
may be granted me.'' 

" Umph ! That may not be long," hissed the other 
through his teeth. Then with a sudden change of de- 
meanor he added in a tone, made all the more mocking 
for its suavity : " So you intend to champion my wife's 
cause. It is indeed something of a surprise to see a jilted 
lover thus turn saint. Well, it is kind in my adversary 
to show me his hand. Let us come to the point at once. 
Let us study the game we would play, as if it were a hand 
at cards.'' 

While he was speaking, he rubbed his hands together in 
fiendish ecstasy. All at once he began to go through 
the motions of shufHing a pack of cards and dealing out 
the hands. 

" I once played the great game called success, but at 
the last moment the cards went against me. Had it been 
otherwise, Kennett Alston would now be a man of sub- 
stance, with the whole world at his feet, instead of his 
adversary. However, the earth has not ceased to revolve 
upon its axis for all that. The only difference is that an- 
other herd of cattle is browsing in green pastures, which 
in the other case would now be scouring the desert with 
empty paunches. But to proceed; we understand each 
other, I believe. \ 

He went through all the movements of sorting his 
cards, and then he began to study his hand intently. 

" Hum ; I cannot complain of my cards as far as I can 
see. But let us consider the game from the standpoint 
of mine adversary. He knows this world is all too small 
for some people to dwell in together harmoniously. 
Some restraint upon my person is to be desired — ^a war- 
rant for my arrest might answer the purpose best of all. 
Ah ! but I have a card myself to play; the jilted lover — 
what more dangerous animal to go at large. It makes 
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the Doctor laugh, however; a veritable fool's play, he 
says ; he can produce a witness to the tragedy. Ah, but 
he forgets that I can secure witnesses myself, all God- 
fearing, and what is more, without any motive for false 
swearing. But, Doctor, it is your turn; what will you 
decide to play ? " 

*' That which I may do in the future will depend largely 
upon your own movements." 

" It is a policy of interference then that you intend to 
pursue. My own movements in the future must be made 
to conform to your wishes. Very good; let the game go 
on! The stakes shall be the musician's life; a wife's 
virtue, perhaps." 

As he spoke he brought his fist down upon the table 
with a vicious blow, that caused black Satan to awaken 
from a nap in which he had composed himself, and spring 
angrily to his feet. 

" A pretty one, you," exclaimed the Doctor, " to pose 
as a guardian of virtue ! Scoundrel that you are, I could 
kill you for such an utterance ! " 

" So ho, then ; you have a temper ; you are human after 
all. I had placed you upon a plane where only angels 
can ascend. Well, the discovery adds a zest to the under- 
taking. War, then, to the death it is to be. But there 
must be some underlying desire that moves you to such 
unheard-of action. Since it is not religious zeal, nor the 
usual one of all animal creation from the human species 
down, can it be merely to gratify the not uncommon love 
of meddling with other people's affairs? You, sir, are 
versed in the science of human anatomy, perhaps you 
can explain the mechanical defect from which such vanity 
results.'^ 

" You have not the breadth of mind to comprehend any 
emotion higher than that of vanity. So any such ex- 
planation would be wasted." 

" I have sufficient comprehension to distinguish the real 
from the imaginary; I have a capacity for enjoyments 
that are tangible, not fatuous." 

" Such as homicide, for instance." 

" Homicide if you like. I will be frank with you, 
since you are a man of intelligence, and must know that 
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we are every one of us assassins in a way. What use to 
make pretense of virtuousness, so long as we wear 
shirts woven out of the sinews of our fellow-creatures; 
washed in their blood; so long as we eat bread baked 
by tortured slaves, leavened with human tears? It is a 
good thing to be well groomed and spotless, and it is 
easy to shut one's eyes to such facts ; but there is no gain- 
saying them for all that, as the most whited aspirant to 
godliness well knows, even though it will not be admit- 
ted always. No, my dear sir, nature has no dainty scru- 
ples and does not distinguish between the just and the 
unjust. She provides in abundance, but she does not 
intend that every acorn shall grow to be a mighty oak; 
some are to rot by the wayside, and some are for swine 
to fatten on. I trust that I have made my meaning clear 
to you. We understand each other, do we not ? " 

** We understand each other perfectly, I think." 

" Henceforward there is to be no overscrupulousness 
on the part of either one of us, only caution. Our motto 
will be : Do unto others as will be done to us if the oppor- 
tunity presents. I might begin by taking advantage of 
the present, but the time is not ripe. I appreciate the 
honor you have conferred in paying me this visit, and I 
admire your courage in doing so. You shall leave my 
home unmolested, but if our paths ever happen again to 
cross I will not answer for the consequences." 

" They are the chances of life. What does it matter 
whether the end comes to-day or to-morrow. I thank 
you for your very great consideration in allowing me 
to depart unharmed. I will avail myself of the privilege 
and not impose upon your good nature any further." 

While he was speaking the Doctor rose to his feet and 
began to put on his overcoat and gloves. Then, express- 
ing his most ceremonious adieus, he bowed with affected 
politeness, while his host reciprocated in unctuous flow- 
ing words, and as he turned to go, bade him Grod-speed 
upon his journey and a safe arrival at his home. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Although the fever with which Emil Thalberg had 
been attacked spent itself in about three weeks, he was 
so weakened by its ravages that he could do no more 
than sit up in his chair and await patiently the slow 
processes of nature; building up what she as readily 
destroys with all the fitfulness of a little child that fash- 
ions tiny castles out of toy blocks and then gleefully de- 
molishes them again. There had been a week of stormy 
weather, but one afternoon the sun broke through the 
clouds with radiant warmth, instilling in all living things 
a spirit of hope and cheerfulness; and finding himself 
alone for a few moments, he stood upon his feet; then 
laboriously proceeding to the head of the stairs, he very 
ingeniously worked his way down them by the aid of the 
bannisters, as if for all the world he had suddenly re- 
turned to his childhood again. 

Clare found him established in the parlor, smiling tri- 
umphantly, and she had not the heart to scold him, see- 
ing him so pleased over the feat he had accomplished 
without her knowledge and in defiance of her explicit 
commands. But the sight of him risen from his bed of 
sickness and able to go about alone caused a thought to 
flash across her mind that sent a sudden pang through 
her heart. He would soon be able to depart from her 
home, where he had no right to be, and her labor of love 
would be done, those happy moments ended forevermore. 

The little mother presently entered, and learning the 
situation, offered her felicitations. The two ladies sought 
to entertain him with spirited remarks and bits of gos- 
sip of the household, and they all three made merry over 
the event. His physician arrived, and finding him down 
stairs, gave the ladies a dissatisfied look. He felt his 
pulse, however, and looked into his eyes ; then he glanced 
at the ladies and remarked that the patient was making 
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great strides toward recovery, attributing it all, with in- 
genious flattery, to his charming nurses. 

" Was ever a man more favored by fortune than this 
luckless vagabond ? " said Emil, glancing at Clare ; " and 
was ever good-nature worse imposed upon? However, 
Doctor, you see how strong I have grown ; in a few days 
I will be able to go about my business as before." 

" You will not be able to do the least bit of work for 
a considerable time to come," the doctor answered, 
gravely. ** I should seriously recommend that you seek 
an entire change of air and scene as the most speedy 
means to enable you to get back to your former pursuits." 

They chatted together for a few moments and then the 
doctor declared that the patient must not be allowed any 
further excitement, and making him take his arm, he 
helped him up the stairway and back to his room. 

Nelson came in the evening, and he went and sat with 
Thalberg for a while. The latter told him what the 
doctor had said, and so the two talked over the situation. 
It was agreed that some such course was the best, and a 
suitable locality was considered. It was a serious thing 
for Thalberg, being so incapacitated in the very middle 
of an active season, but then as far as the conservatorv 
was concerned, he had grave doubts whether that could 
be carried on in the future, even with his complete restora- 
tion to health. The one great question on their minds 
was Clare. Emil was still hopeful for the best, notwith- 
standing all the recent occurrences; but Dr. Farnsworth 
saw that an insuperable obstacle would' hold those two 
apart, and what was to become of her or even of Thal- 
berg himself it was quite beyond him to foretell. Little 
was said by either in regard to the question, for it seemed 
to them as if they could not find words to convey theirl 
thoughts. The Doctor could do no more than express 
his sympathy with Emil Thalberg on account of his asso- 
ciation with Clare and say that all would come out right 
in the end. 

Nelson saw Clare for a few moments in the parlor and 
he told her that Mr. Thalberg had agreed to go to some 
place on the Southern coast, and in fact thought in a 
very few days that he would be able to undertake the 
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journey. He saw the expression of pain that passed 
across her countenance; but he felt his inability to do 
anything to help her, and could only return her glance* 
with a look of heartfelt sympathy. 

"Yes, it is quite right," she said, calmly, but with a 
bitterness he could not fail to detect. " It is quite right; 
he must go. The change is necessary to him." 

Nelson could make no answer to her. The two re- 
mained silent for a long time together, but it was silence 
more eloquent than words, and they understood each 
other. He felt that his existence was not wholly empty; 
one flower at least blossomed for him in the desert of his 
existence — ^that of friendship and esteem. She knew she 
had one friend to whom to turn in the hour of direst 
necessity. 

He left the house feeling deeply depressed, and had 
little thought for where he went or whom he might meet. 
But as he walked along, he heard footsteps behind him, 
and as he came under a gas lamp he felt prompted to 
look over his shoulder. Seeing at once no other than the 
familiar outlines of Kennett Alston near at hand, he 
turned sharply and confronted him. 

"So you still haunt the neighborhood," he 'exclaimed 
sneeringly. 

" Oh, yes," was the answer. " I want to keep myself 
in touch with affairs. How does the patient fare ? " 

"Very well. He is going to the South for a time, 
however." 

" Is he, indeed ? How soon ? " 

The words were spoken in a tone that struck the Doc- 
tor as being significant of evil. 

" To-morrow, perhaps," he answered, with a great ef- 
fort at self-control ; for the keen desire came over him to 
spring at the man's throat like a savage animal. 

" And my wife ; she goes with him, I take it ? " 

" You judge all natures as miserable as your own." 

" I understand something of human nature; something 
of the divine passion." 

" You are in error then." 
You are speaking falsely; you wish to mislead me." 
Have it so if you will. What is your purpose here to- 
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night? If you contemplate any further crime, it is mjj 
intention to thwart you." 

** Do you mean to stand guard all night? " 

Alston drew himself up before him, and lifted his arm 
as if to strike. 

" Possibly," Farnsworth answered, with the utmost 
coolness, holding his ground and meeting the other's 
malignant gaze unflinchingly. Had he shown the least 
sign of fear no doubt he would have been then and there 
launched into eternity. As it was, Alston's brute nature 
was cowed by his firmness. He drew back with a hollow, 
fiendish laugh. 

" I will give you more time," he hissed through his 
gnashing teeth. 

"As you choose. I am willing to wait your con- 



venience." 



The affair might have been finished to-night, but 
there is time enough yet. Since you are so determined 
to stand in my way, I will postpone taking any action for 
the present and return to the city." 

He spoke with a conciliatory purr that awakened some 
old recollections in Farnsworth's mind; but the latter 
was too well versed in the various phases of human nature 
to be misled thereby, and smiled to himself. 

" I will see that you do so," he remarked sententiously. 

They occupied seats in the same car during the return 
journey; and they took positions opposite each other on 
the ferry-boat. Farnsworth kept him in sight until his 
home was reached. As Alston arrived before the house 
he paused and waited for the other to come up." 

" Will you not enter and accept my hospitality ? " he 
said with all the polished insincerity of a practice enter- 
tainer. " It will be some time before sunrise, and I could 
not rest were I to feel that you were shivering in the cold 
outside my door." 

"You are very thoughtful," Farnsworth answered 
him. " Perhaps it will be just as well for me to accept 
your invitation." 

He passed through the door which was held open for 
him, into the impenetrable gloom of the hallway. At the 
same instant two shining orbs of light were seen and 
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black Satan began to circulate about his master's feet. 
A light was struck, and after removing their things they 
entered the sitting-room. Alston handed him a chair as 
if he were entertaining a most welcome guest, and then 
going to the cupboard he proceeded to lay out upon the 
table a light repast; after which he put th€ tea-kettle to 
warm over a gas heater. 

" You have all the appurtenances of hospitality in your 
humble abode," remarked Farnsworth, with a curl of his 
lip." 

" Oh, yes, I make it a practice to keep a well-stocked 
larder, for one never can tell when they may have a guest 
to entertain." 

" Or, for that matter, a siege to stand." 

" A siege to stand ; since you choose to put it so. It is 
quite useless attempting to conceal the truth from a per- 
son of such keen penetration as yourself.^' 

He seated himself before the table and began to cut a 
slice of cheese. Just then Satan sprang upon the table 
and assumed a feline pose before him. 

" Am I not right, Satan ?" he added, addressing that 
sardonic personage. " We have already undergone the 
experience, you and I; we have foiled more than one 
sheriff's posse. We know the human savage when we see 
one on the street ; we have learned how to tell the degree 
of his hunger by the pitch of his howl. But we can be 
hospitable, we will always share our last morsel with a 
wayfarer. Bid our guest draw up and sup with us." 

Satan made a circuit of the table and seating himself 
upon his haunches, began to inspect the new arrival. 

" I must beg you to excuse me," said Farnsworth, ad- 
dressing him. " I am not hungry in the least." 

*' Well, we will not urge him, Satan, for I am sure 
that he tells the truth. He does not know hunger, for 
he is an anatomical anomaly ; a physical monstrosity ; and 
the ordinary lusts of the flesh are foreign to his make-up. 
His mind teems with all sorts of phantasmagoria, and he 
goes hunting in forbidden preserves, to unmask impos- 
sible phenomena. He nourishes himself on false premises 
and vain imaginings. He would reverse the wheels of 
nature and set things topsy-turvy if he only could." 
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While he spoke, Satan's eyes began to sparkle fiercely, 
and his long tail, growing more than ever bushy, was 
lifted high in sinuous curves. Presently he opened his 
mouth and gave a savage hiss, at the same time display- 
ing two rows of shining white teeth most threateningly. 

** How well you know how to detect an opposite. But 
never mind, Satan. Let him alone and he wUl perish by 
his own medicine, not ours." 

" Go on, you savage beast* Do not refrain, I beg of 
you. It is good to waul and spit, for it relieves your feel- 
ings and does no harm to any man. Faithful accomplice 
that you are, I would have you whisper that fact in your 
master's ears." 

"Come, Satan; you shall sUp with me," the master 
growled, with all Satan's feline savageness. " We can 
enjoy the pleasures of life even though he is too grand 
himself to sit at our board and share our bread." 

The exchange of compliments continued while that 
likely emissary of darkness feasted himself beyond sur- 
feit; then, when he could hold no more, he laid himself 
down in a heap at the center of the table and soon was 
lost in feline dreaming. After this proceeding, Alston 
put away the things and then threw himself into a chair 
opposite his guest. They sat this way for a long time, 
eyeing each other, sometimes varying the monotony of 
such regarding by occasional glances at the heaving bulb 
of shining fur upon the table, or about the uncongenial 
whitewashed walls. In time the eyes of his host began 
to blink and his head fell forward upon his breast in 
slumber. The guest, too, felt an overpowering desire to 
sleep come over him; it seemed to him almost as if the 
penalty of death itself were not too high a price to pay 
for gratifying so pleasurable a longing. He found con- 
sciousness leaving him, and with a prodigfious effort of 
will, roused himself and stood upon his feet. With his 
first movement, Satan, too, was on his feet, his back 
arched, his tail bristling and fanning the air with nervous 
intensity, his eyes biazmg, his jaws yawning and spitting 
forth malignant defiance. 

Farnsworth stood regarding him for a moment intently, 
greatly amused over the tempest he had stirred up by his 
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action. As for the host he merely drew several stertorous 
breaths, but did not awake, appearing to be resting, with 
a perfect confidence in the vigilance of his sentinel. So 
he proceeded to take a turn about the room to relieve 
the monotony which was growing unbearable ; but at this 
his black majesty set up such a caterwauling that he 
awakened his master with a start. 

*' What is the matter, you fool ? Be silent. Don't you 
know a saint from an assassin? Our guest is not dan- 
gerous." 

But, for all his bravado, he cast a searching glance at 
the other, and though he presently composed himself 
again and closed his eyes, he kept lifting one lid after the 
other, from time to time, and peering cautiously at his 
guest, or again at Satan, who had once more gathered 
himself into bulbous form. 

Famsworth resumed his walk, but in an instant Satan 
repeated his demontsration, so he composed himself in a 
chair once more. He soon found, nevertheless, that he 
must keep moving or lose consciousness in slumber, and 
he began to walk back and forth another time ; with the 
same result, however. He pretended not to notice it, but 
so long as he continued, the tiresome brute paraded an- 
grily to and fro about the table top; and there was no 
pacifying him. It was a long and weary vigil, but after 
what seemed an age daylight began to steal through the 
cracks in the closed shutters. He knew that he might 
leave Alston to his own devices as long as the sun shone 
in the heavens; so he prepared himself to go out in the 
dampness of the early morning ; and the person whom he 
had contrived to thwart for the time being showed him 
the way, bowing and smiling with a great display of obse- 
quiousness, while he wished him every success to his 
undertaking. 

Dr. Famsworth contrived to snatch a few moments 
sleep before beginning the day's labors ; but the very first 
thing that he did upon entering his office was to despatch 
a note to one of the leading detective bureaus of the city, 
after which the usual routine was taken up and he did not 
again have a moment's time to give to the consideration of 
personal matters. At noon it was announced that a man 
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wished to see him who would not state his business, but 
said that he came by appointment. 

A tall, powerfully-built man was ushered in, and the 
doctor surveyed him from head to foot, mentally noting 
every characteristic, in a quick, comprehensive glance. 

" You have come in answer to my letter," he said, with 
all the abruptness of a man of affairs. 
Yes, sir." 

Have you got any pluck? Would you be willing* to 
interfere with a man should you find him breaking mto 
a house? Would you stand and fight if you were at- 
tacked, instead of running away?" 

" Well, a bit of a scrimmage is right in my line. They 
told me it was something of the sort I was wanted for. 
They usually send me out on cases where the like is pos- 
sible to happen. I think you can depend on me, for I have 
my reputation to maintain." 

The doctor continued his scrutiny of the man. " He is 
a regular blackguard," he thought to himself. " However, 
one cannot expect to find seraphs in the profession, and 
no doubt they would not be much use in catching thieves 
or checkmating assassins. The fellow appears to possess 
considerable brute courage, and that is the quality most 
needed for my purpose." 

" I judge that you can do what I require," he said, after 
a moment, addressing the detective. 

He outlined the plan which he wished him to carry out, 
and then handing him a sum of money which he thought 
might be needed, he sent him about his buisness. As soon 
as the detective was gone he took up a pen and wrote the 
following : 

"My Dear Alston: Remembering your sedusive 
habits which you have fallen into of late, it has occurred 
to me that possibly you might not wish to make any new 
acquaintances, and so I take the opportunity to inform 
you, before you make another trip to Bayonne, that a 
private detective has been engaged by me and will stand 
guard before the house of Mrs. Alston for the next few 
nights, or until Emil Thalberg is able to set out on his 
trip to the South. The man understands that he may 
look for big game, and I have no doubt will be extra 
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vigilant on that account. Trusting you will not regard 
as presumptuous that which is mentioned wholly out of 
consideration for your well-being, I remain, 

" Very faithfully yours, 

" Nelson Farnsworth." 

The doctor read the letter over and then he sat for 
a moment blinking, with a look of eminent self-satisfac- 
tion depicted on his face. He took up an envelope to 
address it, when it occurred to him him that it might be 
imprudent to entrust a letter bearing the name of Kennett 
Alston to a messenger. He hesitated for an instant, then 
he hastily wrote merely the house number and the street, 
and directed his boy to have it delivered to the occupant 
in person. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

On the morning appointed for Emil Thalberg to set out 
upon his travels the little household at Bayonne was 
awake at an early hour and in a bustle of preparation for 
the event. Though still quite feeble he was able to dress 
himself without any great assistance from his man 
servant, and as soon as he had eaten his breakfast he made 
his way, with somewhat uncertain footsteps down stairs 
and settled himself in a chair to await the arrival of the 
carriage that was to take him to the railroad depot. 

Clare presently entered the room and greeted him with 
a few cheery words. Her smile to him was like the sun- 
shine of southern climes, which he was about setting out 
to seek; but he could not fail to detect, in spite of her 
seeming good spirits, some traces of sadness, some evi- 
dence, too, of the strain she had undergone during the 
past while, and he felt a sense of guiltiness at the share 
he had taken in it all. 

" Are you quite certain that you feel strong enough 
to undergo the fatigue of such a long journey? " she said 
to him, a look of seriousness passing over her face at the 
same moment. 

He assured her that he never felt better in his life; 
that a few weeks spent in a more congenial climate would 
make a stronger man of him than he had ever been 
before; that he would come back quite able to continue 
the fight for existence and clean up the scores that had 
been made against him. 

" If only you were going to accompany me," he con- 
cluded, " I would ask for no greater happiness in this 
life. But then I never would care to come back ; for we 
would be satisfied to idle away the hours together in all 
the delicious indolence of tropical climes." 

" You are going to come back soon, completely re- 
stored to health," she said, averting her eyes ; ** and then 
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you will begin all over again and forget the episode of 
the past few weeks." 

" Please do not speak to me in such a tone of voice, on 
the morning of my departure. I have not given up all 
hope as yet" 

" Hush," she said, " there is time enough to consider 
the future when you come back." 

The carriage drew up outside the house, and his serv- 
ant busied himself putting in the small amount of lug- 
gage, made up of things that had been accumulated since 
the night he had been unexpectedly brought there. Then 
the moment came for him to set out upon his journey, 
and he took Clare's hands in his and looked into her face 
with a gaze of the utmost tenderness. 

" You are not going to forget me when I am gone," he 
said with a tremor in his voice. 

She held back herself, trying to assume an air of cold- 
ness, but her eyes betrayed to him the depth of her feel- 
ings. 

" It is you who will forget, who must forget," she said 
in a forced tone. 

With a gentle pressure of her hands, he turned to go 
and then, with her mother, she stood in the hallway, 
watching him as he walked to the carriage. His servant 
assisted him to enter and then seated himself as best he 
could amongst the luggage. The driver started his horses 
and the traveler threw a kiss to them from the window, 
while they waved their hands to him and stood and 
watched the carriage until it disappeared. 

Clare turned and entered the parlor with a resolute 
step, but her face wore a terribly set expression. She 
felt that his departure at that time meant a lifelong sepa- 
ration for them, and as she glanced about the plainly fur- 
nished habitation, it seemed desolate to her as it never had 
before. She paced up and down the floor for a moment, 
determined not to give way to her feelings ; but the strain 
of the past weeks had overtaxed her strength, and after 
a moment more, she flew upstairs to her room and then, 
locking the door, threw herself upon her bed and burst 
into an agonized flood of tears. 

After Thalberg's departure, for the next few days. Dr. 
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Famsworth went about attending to his affairs in the 
most perfunctory way, and those who knew him best 
could not help noticing that something unusual was dis- 
turbing him. He did not have much leisure time at best, 
but whenever it was possible for him to be alone he would 
spend the moments in a state of complete abstraction, 
as if turning over some weighty problem in his mind. 

Probably the desire to put a fellow creature out of 
the way is one that few human beings, no matter how 
benign, can claim not to have experienced at some time 
or other during their lives. Fortunately for the preser- 
vation of the human race, nature has provided us with 
certain sensitive feelings in regard to such doings, which 
utilitarian reasoning cannot often overcome; otherwise 
it is feared the most carefully enforced of human laws 
would avail little. Not a day passed but what Dr. Farns- 
worth would rouse himself from one of his fits of moodi- 
ness and go about exclaiming to himself. 

" Such a case as this," he would say, " must not be 
left to work itself out according to the ordinary processes 
of civilized existence. It could avail nothing to place 
him in confinement ; he would soon be let loose again and 
prove more than ever dangerous. The vampire must 
be put an end to in some way. I cannot live and see 
such an incubus hanging over her head for all her days." 

Then he would fall to thinking if some remedy might 
not be discovered, but it was plain to see that extermina- 
tion was the only hope, and he would indulge his rebel- 
lious state of being with the considering of some easy 
method by which to accomplish such a result — and there 
were many, he knew quite well. But then the thought 
of Clare and what she would think would recur to him 
always; and he would banish all such notions from his 
mind, as one puts away considerations that appear hope- 
lessly beyond one's power to regulate. • More than once 
in his dreams, however, he committed the act; it would 
all seem as vivid to him as though done in reality, and 
always she would appear to him with a look of sad re- 
proach which he would be unable to efface from his mem- 
ory for hours after awakening. 

The days wore on. One evening, anxiqus to le^rn 
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something of how she fared since her labors as nurse 
had ended, he called upon her at her home. Her mother 
admitted him and led him into the parlor. Clare had 
been confined to her bed for some days past, she informed 
him; it was the reaction after what she had undergone; 
but there were signs of improvement, and it was likely 
that the patient would be able to go about before many 
days. During the conversation he contrived to glean 
some ideas concerning the outlook for the future of these 
two ; all of which was not the least encouraging. So he 
left the mother and started homeward. As he went his 
way he saw he was the one person in the world the least 
able to offer her any aid or comfort, and she the one for 
whom he wished the best. The realization of it all 
awakened in him a feeling of desperation, and he felt 
more than ever the desire to take matters in his own 
hands. 

A day or so later there was brought to his notice the 
following paragraph, taken from the same journal that 
had published the one of like bearing a short time before. 

" Regarding a certain person, well known in the musi- 
cal world for his exceptional talent, who a few weeks 
ago suddenly disappeared from before the public eye 
without any previous warning, we take pleasure in an- 
nouncing that he is about to return to the midst of his 
rejoicing circle, and will resume his leadership, we trust, 
with all his former brilliancy and force. We desire to 
state, furthermore, that we have been informed on the 
best authority in the world that his extraordinary occulta- 
tion was due, not to any terrestrial upheaval, but to so 
commonplace a happening as an assault upon the person 
by footpads for the purpose of robbery, and a subsequent 
illness resulting from • exposure, thereafter. All the 
stories that were put in circulation in regard to him at 
the time of his disappearance are now regarded as mere 
rubbish, particularly the one about his having suddenly 
fallen under the magic influences of a fair enchantress 
and being confined in her castle. It seems that after his 
assailants were interrupted in their attack he retained 
his consciousness long enough to express a desire to be 
carried to the house of some friends whom he had been 
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visiting during the evening, and it was there he remained 
until he regained sufficient strength to set out for Florida, 
where he was advised to go by his physician, for the pur- 
pose of rest and recuperation before returning to his 
work." 

When Dr. Famsworth finished reading that interesting 
item of news he began to ponder deeply. What motive 
prompted its publication, he asked himself, and why was 
its tone so mild after what had gone before? As a gen- 
eral thing it took more than mere remorse to move an 
editor to devote valuable space in his columns to retrac- 
tion, or, for that matter, to give a person advertisement 
of any sort gratis. Plainly the end was not yet in sight ; 
other attentions on the part of this enterprising publica- 
tion might be looked for still. " Similia similibus curan- 
tur," he remarked to himself. These matters find their 
origin with women, to women we must look for a 
remedy." 

The idea was not a new one with the Doctor altogether ; 
he had been accustomed always to study humanity, 
not alone from a physiological standpoint, but psycho- 
logically as well, and with the entree he had in 
the domestic circle, he had been afforded every oppor- 
tunity for this; gradually a pet theory upon the subject 
had been formulated in his mind. So at the time he had 
suggested to Thalberg that he leave matters to him, he 
had formed some indefinite idea about putting his theory 
into practice ; but the things then had taken such an un- 
expected turn that he had considered it best to postpone 
all proceedings. Now, however, he began to give the 
subject deeper consideration. All at once a thought flashed 
across his mind. He had an acquaintance, a married 
lady of mature years, and of the best social standing, 
whom he knew had a taste for adventure that required 
skill and daring. He fancied that nothing would afford 
her greater pleasure than to upset a rival's carefully laid 
scheme; that the opportunity would be taken advantage 
of with eagerness. So he concluded to lose no time be- 
fore going to her and endeavoring to interest her in the 
project. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Mrs. Arnot Thorwold Trevor was a lady, rather short 
of stature, quite pleasingly plump, with round features, a 
delightfully rosy complexion and, above all, a never-end- 
ing, never-failing smile. This smile was peculiarly char- 
acteristic of her beyond a doubt, for it was one that was 
well-nigh certain to be mentioned on all great occasions 
when people are discussed, whether over the tea-cups or 
over any other medium equally conducive to debates on 
human concerns. One was sure to be fascinated with it, 
meeting her for the first time. " What a charmingly 
good-natured person," one would think to oneself, and the 
fact would seem to be emphasized by her voice, bubbling 
over with complacency, that fell melodiously on the ear. 
It is true that there might be experienced a sense of op- 
pression upon coming into so shining a presence, perhaps 
of complete extinguishment ; at any rate one was very apt 
to feel afterwards that semi-paralysis of the optic nerve 
which comes from being dazzled — ^but this is neither here 
nor there. The reputation this lady bore for goodness 
was never challenged before the wprld; and how could 
it be otherwise with such an expression of benignity? 

She was an extremely religious woman, a member of 
a church that claimed to have in its congregation — ^and 
with every reason in the world — the most cultured, se- 
lect, and aristocratic of the whole populace. That it was 
of the Episcopal denomination goes without saying; but 
if it was considered by some as being rather extreme in 
its ceremonials and doctrines, Mrs. Trevor was not one 
of these. She was most zealous in church work and al- 
ways took a prominent part at the meetings of the active 
workers, being on confidential terms with the rector. Her 
name was more than likely to be found in the roster of the 
various missionary societies, both native and foreign, and 
charitable organizations of all sorts. Moreover, she con- 
tributed lavishly to their support in money as well, and 
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her name upon the subscription list was a signal for a 
vigorous competition in the matter of digits and ciphers, 
among people of wealth. To spread the Christian faith 
to the remotest corners of the earth was her dream, and 
enlighten the unenlightened so that they might see their 
way with the same clearness of perception as herself. 
Why, then, in view of all these facts, should she not be 
privileged to wear a perennial smile and expression of 
countenance indicative of an untroubled conscience. 

For all this, however, there were a few things that 
might have impressed a close observer of human nature 
as peculiar, that had some bearing on this lady's affairs. 
In the first place her husband, inconsistent as it might 
seem, wore an expression at all times that could scarcely 
be thought consistent with a perfect peace of mind; but 
then — oh, the irony of fate — he was a man given to fre- 
quenting clubs and having possibly an undue fondness 
for stimulants ; at best, an unimportant item in the estab- 
lishment, a mere dependent seeming to have no particular 
place there and certainly of less use than one of the 
servants. Her children, too, might not have seemed to 
possess quite their fair share of childish exuberance of 
spirit, and besides this they sometimes appeared in school 
with clothes that bore evidences of neglect, and faces that 
certainly could not have gone beyond the inspection of 
none too critical hirelings. As for the said hirelings, a 
frequent visitor at this domicile could not fail to notice 
how often new faces appeared among them. The lady's 
maid alone seemed to hold her position from year to year. 

But these are unimportant details and if they were 
noticed they were not thought to be worth commenting 
upon any more than were some facts about a family of 
poor relations living somewhere in the less pretentious 
part of the city. Mrs. Arnot Thorwold Trevor bore a 
reputation that was unassailable, if for no other reason, 
then merely because no ear could be made to vibrate by 
the particular sound-wave of slander — at least none that 
were of any account in the world. If the benefits of 
knowing her were innumerable, the benefits of being 
known were likewise appreciated; so why make any de- 
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ductions that can only be regarded as the spiteful carp- 
ings of the overlooked. 

One particular fact might be mentioned that is of in- 
terest. This lady occupied a house directly adjoining 
the one in which dwelt the Mrs. Carter recently described. 
It was one of generous dimensions, in every way pre- 
tentious, while her neighbor's was narrow and low, and 
so built into the larger establishment that at first glance 
it could easily have been mistaken for a wing of the same. 
Just what peculiar train of circumstances brought these 
two to dwell in such close proximity — whether it was 
due to the operation of any power beyond the human, or 
whether any mental processes had served their part — 
one does not remember to have heard. 

The ladies had been formally introduced to each other 
and were punctilious in all the social observances*. They 
called upon each other at least once during the season, 
but invariably they found each other out at such times; 
nevertheless, whenever they met elsewhere they were so 
demonstrative and gushing that one would have fancied 
them the most intimate of friends. It has been explained 
already that these ladies entertained extensively. In the 
matter of numbers, Mrs. Trevor certainly had a very con- 
siderable advantage over her neighbor, but then Mrs. 
Carter's whole house could almost have been put in the 
other lady's parlor ; as for the quality of the visiting mul- 
titudes, that was a question which neither side would 
concede the other. 

During the campaigning season devoted to clearing up 
old scores, and averting extinguishment as far as possible, 
if ever one awning was put up before one door, almost 
invariably workmen would be seen busily placing one, 
contrasted in its coloring, upon the stoop adjoining. 

Their " at-homes " were always announced for the same 
day ; which proceeding had its advantages, on the whole, 
since both lists of people to whom such announcements 
were sent included not a few who were identical; only 
the practice caused a congestion of traffic on the street 
and made it necessary that a squad of policemen be de- 
tailed to untangle the complication of wheels and pre- 
vent the coachmen from breaking each other's heads, the 
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air from being polluted by their utterances, and polite 
ears from being outrageously shocked. 

Further than this, these two eminent ladies did not find 
so very many opportunities for displaying their rivalry, 
for their lives followed along in different channels; but 
now and then each other's prerogatives would be inter- 
fered with. A famous litterateur or musician might be 
seen in Mrs. Trevor^s parlor — an actor, never — and the 
fact duly reported in the papers next day; and, again, a 
world-renowned traveler, a celebrated missionary, even 
a distinguished preacher might be discovered among Mrs. 
Carter's guests, and an interested public promptly in- 
formed of a first appearance in that quarter of the world. 
But for all this, Mrs. Trevor's smile never quite failed her, 
though perhaps after the particulars were learned, a ser- 
vant or two gave notice, while her own husband spent 
still more of his time at his club, to be followed by a few 
days' absence, concerning which no questions were ever 
asiced. On the other hand, in the case of Mrs. Carter, 
startling scenes were likely to ensue, newspapers were 
torn to tatters, tea-cups were broken, and more than once, 
the end was a fit of sickness. 

Among such blessings as had been conferred on Nel- 
son Farnsworth by the powers that be, one was the ac- 
quaintanceship with Mrs. Trevor; in truth, there was 
some distant kinship between them, and though he never 
was seen at any of her "afternoons," he would accept a 
dinner invitation on rare occasions, when it contained 
some extraordinary allurement in the matter of the guests 
he was to meet. It was to Mrs. Trevor he came one 
evening shortly after Emil Thalberg's departure for 
Florida, possibly, not without malice aforethought; and 
he lost little tim,e in laying his case before her, very 
craftily dropping some hints concerning her next-door 
neighbor, which he fancied might help to awaken her in- 
terest in the enterprise in which he wished her to em- 
bark. 

** Certainly," that lady answered him, " I will be 
most happy to champion Mrs. Alston's cause. I 
was acquainted with her before her troubles be- 
gan, and I have met her since, and know how. 
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well she has borne up under them. It is evident that she 
has been most maliciously persecuted; that woman shall 
be made to repent her acts before I am done." The smile 
flickered faintly upon Mrs. Trevor's countenance and for 
a moment almost went out, but in an instant more she 
was beaming benignly as the thought of her own right- 
eousness swept through her mind. " I will have her sing 
at some of our afternoon concerts ; an appearance at one 
of them will help her cause greatly ; and not only that, it 
will add an interest to them considerably." 

The remark caused the Doctor to knit his brows and bite 
his lips, for he did not feel quite satisfied as to the out- 
come ; but it was a case of making the best of what pre- 
sented, and so he agreed to see Clare and arrange for her 
appearance, if he could persuade her to take advantage of 
Mrs. Trevor's offer. 

Concerning the series of concerts just mentioned, it 
might be in order to note that while they had been given 
regularly through the season for several years past, Mrs. 
Carter never had attended any one of them, though regu- 
larly each year she received the usual printed announce- 
ment, inclosing tickets for the entire series and inviting 
a subscription to them, the proceeds, of course, being des- 
tined for charitable purposes. In fact, the tickets promptly 
found their way into the trash basket, and their receipt 
was never acknowledge, but their arrival by post was in- 
variably followed by a period of activity on the part of 
Mrs. Carter, and the letter-boxes in the neighborhood of 
her home would be crammed to overflowing with pro- 
grammes announcing a course of lectures upon political 
science and other abstruse subjects. One programme is 
remembered in which the subject named was the science 
of money giving, and under it was printed as a sort of 
motto those last words of Madam Roland, slightly 
altered : " Oh, Charity, what crimes are committed in 
thy name ! " Certain literary persons were mentioned, 
well-known to the general reader, who would deliver the 
same in their turn. It was further stated that a number 
of prominent people had consented to throw open their 
parlors for the different lectures, the motive being to pro- 
mote discussion and excite interest in the affairs of the 
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times. Particular mention was made of the fact that no 
money was asked for; the enclosed tickets of admission 
were complimentary. Mrs. Trevor's name was never 
omitted from the favored list. 

Notwithstanding that it required the payment of an 
entrance fee to obtain admission to the concerts, they 
were fully as well attended. In fact, people had to be 
turned from the doors, whether it was lecture or concert, 
and there were some hard feelings expressed, not alone 
on the part of the late-comers, who had paid out good 
money in advance, but by those as well who had been com- 
plimented. It was all reported in the papers next day, 
whether lecture or concert, and if it had been the latter 
Mrs. Carter could be heard for days after generalizing to 
her most intimate friends very much as follows : 

" It is astonishing how some people are willing to pay 
any price to get inside of fashionable houses and shake 
hands with the hostess. Much good it does them, as they 
find out to their disgust when they happen to meet the 
smiling angels of goodness elsewhere another time. 
However, it is all for sweet charity's sake. If a few more 
incompetent idlers obtain shirts to wear and food to eat 
in plenty, merely for singing rich people's praises, they 
never know the difference. And, after all, what do they 
care if, in consequence, the sweat-shops are forced to 
work over-time or the tillers of the soil find it necessary 
to rise an hour earlier. How can they understand that 
water will not run up hill or the laws of gravity suspend 
merely to gratify a vain woman's whims. Such facts 
are far beyond the range of their intellects to grasp." 

It was one side of the question. Mrs. Trevor, after she 
received her neighbor's programmes, would gather her in- 
timates around her and speak in whispers about that un- 
godly widow who sought to disseminate false ideas of life 
under the illusive guise of advanced thought ; whose con- 
duct was by no means exemplary and who often received 
in her home people of questionable character. Mrs. Tre- 
vor always placed her reliance upon broad assertions; 
she did not believe in delving too deeply under the sur- 
face of things, but preferred to leave all perplexing con- 
siderations to the adjustment of Providence. In fact. 
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Mrs. Carter more than once said that she imposed too 
much responsibility on Providence altogether. 

When the Doctor informed Clare of Mrs. Trevor's 
offer she hesitated about accepting, feeling that it was 
better for her to avoid doing anything to bring her into 
prominence ; but he reasoned that it meant bread and but- 
ter in the mouths of her children and she concluded to 
overcome her scruples as far as possible. The fact was 
it appeared to be the only alternative left her, though the 
feeling was strong within her that she ought to quit that 
part of the world without delay. To put the broad ocean 
between Thalberg and herself could be the only hope for 
either one of them. 

The concert was set down for the following Wednes- 
day ; not, however, at Mrs. Trevor's home, but at the resi- 
dence of a lady equally in the mode and reputed to be of 
even greater wealth. There would be a numerous attend- 
ance, Clare was told, and she felt considerable anxiety 
about how she was going to be received before so 
fashionable an audience in view of recent happenings. 
But Nelson assured her that the people would not be over- 
critical, that, in fact, they would be altogether too busy 
with conversation to pay much attention to her one way 
or another ; and she only hoped that this might prove to 
be the case. 

As she sat waiting her turn and watching the assembled 
company she thought of what he had said to her, and 
gained courage ; but when her name was announced and 
she took her place she was surprised and not a little em- 
barrassed to perceive a sudden lull in the buzz of con- 
versation. So profound was the silence that suddenly 
pervaded the room it would have been possible almost 
to have heard a pin drop; but she contrived to re- 
tain her self-possession and finished her song without 
breaking down. The applause that followed was con- 
siderable, although she felt it was undeserved. They 
demanded several encores, much to her annoyance, and 
she was glad enough when she was permitted to take her 
seat at last. It might have been thought somewhat dis- 
couraging to the person next on the progromme that the 
conversation, while he did his part, was unusually brisk ; 
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but then he happened to be a hardened sinner, with whom 
the question of keeping skin and bones together was such 
an all absorbing one that there was not much room left 
for any sentimental consideration. 

Clare had withdrawn into a corner and was turning 
over in her mind the causes for all this when her ex- 
tremely acute ear caught some words spoken by a lady 
near at hand. They were talking of her she perceived, 
and not taking any great pains about being overheard. In 
brief, one lady was giving another a detailed account as 
to who she was, most of it a gross exaggeration. It lacer- 
ated her soul so deeply to hear what was said that she 
felt tempted to get up and give the assembled company 
the true version of the story without any varnish. All 
of which would have been most entertaining to them, no 
doubt ; but it might not have been appreciated altogether, 
and, besides, might have caused some embarrassments; 
for already a certain story had gotten into active circula- 
tion, although it was not printed on the programme, that 
Mrs. Trevor had taken an erring sister to her bosom. 

Clare, however, controlled her feelings and listened 
to the ladies' gossip till she was again called. Then she 
rose and sang her piece with a degree of feeling and per- 
fection of rendering that possibly she had never exceeded 
before. It called forth much applause, this time ear- 
nestly given; for she had taken possession of her audi- 
ence in spite of themselves, with her melodious and sym- 
pathetic voice and intense nature ; and for a moment their 
better feelings were aroused. They begged again and 
again for an encore, but no amount of persuasion would 
move her. She had done her part and there was an end 
of it. They flocked about her and insisted on shaking 
hands with her. One lady wanted to engage her then 
and there for the following evening for a dinner party. 
She underwent it all with such grace as she could sum- 
mon up, and watched her opportunity to make her escape 
at the earliest possible moment. 

In a distant part of the spacious parlors, Mrs. Carter 
could have been seen at this moment. It was the first 
time she had ever appeared at one of these affairs, but 
there she was, nevertheless, talking most animatedly to 
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a knot of people who had gathered about her and were 
listening attentively. Standing near by was a lady whose 
bearing indicated her to be a person of wealth and fashion. 
She was quietly but richly dressed, and she surveyed the 
company while it was gradually melting away, with a half 
scornful expression, as if she did not enter into their 
spirit, but considered them as so many foolish children. 
She appeared to be more interested with what Mrs. Car- 
ter was saying than anything else, and watched that par- 
ticular group closely. 

During the entertainment, Mrs. Trevor had occupied 
a seat at the end of one of the rows of chairs near the 
front ; that is, when she had not been moving about, seeing 
different people and attending to various details in con- 
nection with the proceeding. The concert was proving 
to be the most successful given during the season, and 
she received numerous congratulations, so that she had 
no reason to feel otherwise than satisfied with the result ; 
and really there were no signs of anything to the con- 
trary depicted upon her countenance — no trace of any 
secret melancholy. At the very first opportunity she 
approached Clare and put her arm about her. 

" I am so glad to have made your acquaintance ; it is 
very fortunate for us, and it will be an excellent thing 
for you. I have spoken of you to many of my friends 
and you will be able to secure any number of engage- 
ments for the season." 

The hot blood flushed to Qare's cheek as she listened 
to Mrs. Trevor's speech, for she mistrusted this woman's 
sincerity. She had felt wounded and exhausted, much 
like a person in the street that had been stoned by a 
mob, but there was still spirit enough left within her, 
and she experienced the desire of righteous indignation 
to deliver a blow for the one she felt had been dealt her. 
Nevertheless, what could she do in return but express her 
appreciation of the extreme kindness afforded her. If 
the tone of her voice was measured and formal and her 
words calmly spoken and carefully chosen, the biting irony 
that they concealed was lost in the excitement of the 
moment upon the person to whom they were addressed. 
She managed to make her way out of the crowd and was 
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on the point of going to the dressing-room to get her 
wraps when she felt some one touch her upon the 
shoulder. 

" Have you forgotten me, Clare ? " she heard some one 
exclaim. 

Turning, she recognized the familiar face of Mrs. Mor- 
dant, a distant connection of the family by marriage on 
her father's side, who had entertained her at her home 
in years gone by, and whom she had not seen before in a 
long time. It was the same person who some moments* 
before had been noticed standing near Mrs. Carter. 

" Is it you, Mrs. Mordant ? I am indeed glad to see 
you again." 

" You have achieved a great success ; I must congratu- 
late you." 

" It is dreadful," Clare whispered in her ear. " I shall 
never attempt anything of the sort again as long as I 
live." 

** You are quite right, Clare ; it is dreadful. Will you 
come home with me ? I have a deal that I would like to 
talk with you about." 

Her friend's kindly words affected her almost to tears, 
spoken to her as they were at a moment when the whole 
world seemed to be against her. The two went out of 
the house together, and Clare was easily persuaded to 
enter her friend's carriage and accompany her to her 
home. 

" I never, never can do it," she declared to Mrs. Mor- 
dant, when they found themselves alone together a little 
later. I should be only too glad to do the very best 
my poor talents would permit before people who care to 
hear; but that is not what is expected of me there, I 
can see full well." 

" You are right, Clare ; you could not stand it. I felt 
for you while I sat in the audience. You would never 
submit to being patronized and presently they would all 
be throwing mud at you. How would you like to go 
abroad with me for a time ? You need a change ; you 
are worn out. It will help you to forget your troubles." 

" Oh, Mrs. Mordant, you overwhelm me with your 
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kindness. I fear it will be impossible, however, for I 
have my two poor waifs to provide for at home." 

" After a year's time you could come back restored to 
health and all the more able to care for yourself. More- 
over, you need not feel sensitive on any such account, for 
my daughter will require some one to look after her and 
give her lessons in music. You would not find her un- 
worthy of your effort and I should be only too glad to 
have you assume the responsibility and relieve me of any 
further anxiety in this respect. In my condition of 
health I do not feel strong enough to undergo the care 
and worry of looking after strangers of whom I know 
little or nothing." 

She had already spoken of her health several times and 
Clare had expressed her sympathies with true feeling on 
account of it, though she appeared to be strong and ro- 
bust enough. Clare led her into speaking further regard- 
ing herself, and this did not require much effort; so she 
presently learned the whole story of her ailment from 
the beginning, and how it was her intention to travel to 
some watering-place for the purpose of taking one of the 
"cures," as they are called. 

Clare grew interested on account of it all; her heart 
was touched by her friend's kindly nature and she 
wished to make herself of service to her. So the two 
women were able to condole with each other over their 
troubles, and both became much affected as they grew 
more confiding. It all ended by Clare's breaking down 
completely, overwrought as she was, and on the border of 
nervous prostration. Mrs. Mordant thoughtfully per- 
suaded her to remain with her for the time being and 
managed, with the assistance of her maid, to get her to 
bed, and finally by the judicious application of sedatives 
succeeded in quelling the nervous storm that the day's 
event had aroused. In the excitement of the moment 
she forgot her own trouble entirely and she sat by Clare's 
bedside and reasoned with her until that stubborn young 
woman was well-nigh persuaded that it was her duty 
to accept the offer made her. In time Clare lost con- 
sciousness in slumber, and bidding her maid remain with- 
in call, Mrs. Mordant herself retired for the night. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

The Mordants were to set out upon their travels 
within a fortnight and it left Clare little time in which to 
make up her mind and arrange her affairs. 

" But how can I leave the little laddies, mother mine? '* 
she said. " My heart will break to think of them and 
you with the wide ocean between us. I fear that I have 
not the courage to go." 

Little Walter ran to her and clasped his arms about 
her neck. 

" You must go, mamma,'* he said. " Nanna told us it 
would do you so much good ; and in a year you will come 
back well and strong again.'^ 

" Will you promise mamma to be very good, and do 
everything your grandma tells you to?" 

" I will think of you, mamma, all the time, and then I 
am sure I cannot be very naughty." 

She clasped the little one to her bosom and pressed a 
kiss upon his forehead. His brother was standing near 
by, watching them with a look of stolid indifference; if 
any emotion were depicted in his countenance it was that 
of contempt. 

" Come, Nunu," she said. She always called him by 
this nickname, though he had been christened Kennett, 
after his father. "Come, Nunu," she repeated, seeing 
him unmoved; "are you not going to tell your mother 
that you are sorry to have her leave you ? " 

" I don't want to be coddled," he answered surlily. 

" Shame, Nunu ; shame,*' his grandmother exclaimed. 
" To think that you should speak so hatefully, when your 
mother is going away for such a long time. Just think ; 
you may perhaps never see her again." 

"I wasn't doing anything to be ashamed of. Grandma," 
he rejoined, his pride evidently wounded by the reproval. 
" I don't want to be a baby like Walter, that is all. Any- 
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way, mamma oughtn't to go to Europe and leave us by 
ourselves." 

" Would not you like to have your mother go away 
when you know she is not strong? You are a wicked boy 
to make such an unkind speech." 

He turned his back and began to look out of the win- 
dow, at the same time kicking his toes against the casing 
and drumming with his fingers on the window pane. 

Nunu's seeming heartlessness was always a source of 
sorrow to Clare ; but, mother like, her love for him had 
never faltered. His conduct at such a time, however, hurt 
her beyond measure. Could he be her child, she asked her- 
self. Had she borne into the world a creature cold and 
cruel as his father was? She clasped little Walter the 
tighter to her heart, and the tears welled into her eyes at 
the thought of such a thing. 

It had been arranged to meet the Mordants on the 
steamer, and at the appointed hour she proceeded with 
her mother to the wharf from which they were to sail. 
Almost the first person whom they saw was Mr. Mor- 
dant, near the gangway, giving some direction to his 
servant regarding the baggage. He came to them imme- 
diately and accompanied them aboard. They found his 
wife and daughter after a brief search amidst a pile of 
rugs and steamer chairs, and surrounded by a host of 
friends, come to see them sail. So they joined the cir- 
cle and stood watching the travelers flocking aboard as 
the moment of departure drew near. Clare saw not a 
few familiar faces in the throng of people crowding the 
decks — ^people who had been glad to know her in the 
old days when she had lived in high estate. Some came 
and spoke to her, some gave her only a formal recogni- 
tion, and some failed to notice her at all. She could not 
help moralizing over the changes that time brings, and 
perhaps hardening her heart in spite of herself. 

Doctor Farnsworth arrived presently and they wan- 
dered away together. 

" You will write to me once in a while," he said. 

*' If you care to have me," she answered him. *' I 
fear, however, that my leters will cease to interest you 
after a little." 
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" I shall be interested to know whether you continue 
among the living or not." 

" Well, then 1 will do so ; but upon one condition." 

" And what may that be ? " 

She hesitated a moment before answering him. 

" You must premise me that if I write to you, you 
will not allude to anything I say in any conversations 
which you may have with Mr. Thalberg." 

*' You believe in radical measures, I must confess. 
Have not you written him since he went to Florida. I 
half suspect you are going away without letting him 
know." 

" It is the only course for me to pursue," she rejoined 
bitterly, after a moment, an expression of pain passing 
over her face at the same time.^' 

" May I not let him know whether you are well or not ? 
I am sure that he will be anxious to hear." 

" Not one word are you to say about me, at least not 
more than can be avoided. I ask this one small favor of 
you." 

" Well, Qare, you know that you can trust me to con- 
sider your wishes at all times." 

"Yes, Nelson. And you will write to me sometimes 
yourself. You can understand how anxious I shall be 
about my mother and the laddies. Tell me all the news 
of my friends and do not forget to include yourself." 

At this moment, Walter came and greeted them. He, 
too, had come to see her sail, and she felt then that her 
friends had not all deserted her. They presently went in 
search of her mother, for the call was being passed about 
the decks for all visitors to go shore. Finding her await- 
ing them, they walked to the gangway together and then 
with tears in her eyes she bade them all farewell. She 
stood at the railing watching them upon the wharf 
while the great leviathan of the ocean began to move 
out into the stream. Waving a last adieu as they were 
lost from sight, she remained a short time regarding the 
outlines of the great smoky metropolis, with a sense of 
hopeless desolation; for it seemed to her as if she were 
leaving behind her, perhaps never to meet again, all those 
.whom she cared for the most. 
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It was too early in the season for the usual crowd 
of summer excursionists, but there seemed to be a goodly- 
number of people, none the less, for the weather was fair 
and balmy, and every one was disposed to remain on 
deck to catch a last sight of land before they plunged 
into the briny wilderness of water, with all its mysteries 
and terrors. She glanced at their faces as they sauntered 
about the decks, feeling anxious to know something of 
those with whom she was to be thrown in more or less 
close contact during a number of days. But no one in- 
terested her specially and she began to view the busy 
scene of commerce through which the vessel was speed- 
ing, and presently turned her eyes to get a glimpse of 
old ocean, which she loved with all the deep ardor of 
an intense nature inclined to be romantic and adven- 
turous. Mr. Mordant came and joined her shortly, and 
they fell in line with the other passengers promenading 
the decks, carrying on the while a desultory conversation, 
the one trying to draw the other out, in his desire to 
learn something of the character of his compagnon de 
voyage; the other meeting him with reserve and perhaps 
turning the tables upon him. 

Before she had been any great while on board, Clare 
found herself being regarded with interested glances that 
reminded her of the old days when her attractiveness 
had been beyond question ; and the remarks that she could 
not help overhearing now and then, made her fancy that 
time could not have dealt as unkindly with her as she had 
supposed. Indifferent as she really considered herself to 
be regarding anything of the sort at this time, she could 
not help feeling annoyed; for she understood only too 
well the insecurity of her position. She resolved in con- 
sequence of it all to keep herself in the background as 
much as possible ; but the difficulty of doing so on account 
of the close associations of the steamer was soon made 
apparent; and all that she could do was to assume a 
defensive attitude. In her frame of mind, the constant 
tension was burdensome; but on the other hand, no 
doubt it was well to divert her thoughts from herself. 

The steamer carried about the average assortment of 
human souls. There were tradespeople and representa- 
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tives of financial institutions, native and foreign, going 
upon or returning from their various missions; there 
were invalids in search of health, men of business escap- 
ing from their overtaxing environment for a brief rest, and 
pleasure seekers of all sorts, from the moneyed creature 
of circumstances, with all the coarser qualities of his 
lowly origin, brought into greater prominence by the var- 
nish of high life, to the overdone aristocrat, fine of fiber, 
but woefully insipid and lacking in mere vitality. As 
for what they all did and what they all said, any one can 
imagine, pretty much, who has sailed the briny ocean 
on modern transports; and any one who has not, needs 
only to set loose the tongue of some good friend who 
has, to hear the exciting story. 

There was one gentleman who had contrived to secure 
an introduction to Clare before the first sun had gone 
down upon the ocean's horizon. He was, if anything, a 
trifle younger than she, but his face gave evidence of an 
intelligent mind, and she felt drawn toward him at the 
first meeting. As the days went by he showed a dispo- 
sition to cultivate her acquaintance, and she for some 
reason did not seek to discourage him. So he soon had 
constituted himself her faithful cavalier, and was seeking 
her society at every opportunity. 

One night they were promenading the deck together, 
for a full moon and an unusually calm sea were quite 
sufficient to allure them from the warm, ill-smelling cabin ; 
and they were only too glad to fill their lungs with the 
strong sea air, and by a little brisk exercise, to stir up 
their blood that had grown sluggish with the indolent 
life aboard ship. Presently they paused beside the rail 
and began to watch the phosphorescent lights that each 
wave gave out as it was cut in twain and hurled upon 
its neighbor by the steamer's iron sides as she plowed 
her course across the sea. For some moments they stood 
without speaking, being fascinated by the mysterious dis- 
play; then, all at once, her companion threw back his 
head and, turning his back to the rail, began to regard 
the moon, now shining brightly near the zenith. 

" Ugh, how uncanny it all seems," he exclaimed, with 
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a shudder. *' I am not surprised that it always awes 
the sailors, especially on a foggy night." 

" Well, I cannot blame them, for it seems eloquent 
enough in lessons of the vasty deep. But what a night 
this isl One cannot easily imagine old ocean lashed to 
fury, watching him slumbering so peacefully." 

** Father Neptune looks innocent enough at the present 
moment, treacherous old sinner. However, he has good 
reason now and then, no doubt, to get wrathful at the 
scolding elements. How I envy him his power to rise 
in his anger and destroy everything within his reach." 

" What a wicked thought," she exclaimed, glancing at 
his face. 

" Have you not felt the desire yourself? " he asked, re- 
turning her glance. " Tell me the truth without preju- 
dice." 

She averted her eye quickly. 

" It is well the powers that be see fit to limit our capa- 
bilities for destruction. But the wish is father to the 
thought. You speak as if you had a grievance of some 
sort, and thirsted for vengeance to a degree not easily to 
be appeased." 

" I assure you that I have no reason to nurse any dis- 
satisfactions. Life has gone easily enough with me. I 
have toiled when necessity compelled me to, and have 
idled whenever it has been possible. The fact is, I have 
contrived to keep inside of hospitable doors a deal of the 
time, and view the scrimmage going on outside, while 
safe from harm myself. If the desire sometimes has 
come over me to step down and take a hand, probably 
it has been merely for the novelty and excitement of the 
thing; that is all." 

" Or, possibly, the not unnatural desire to force the 
issue to suit your own ideas. You are a would-be re- 
former, perhaps, and would like to take the regulation of 
earthly affairs in your own hands." 

" Do not make sport of me, I beg of you. You must 
admit, yourself, that human affairs could be made to 
move far more smoothly were they to be regulated by one 
strong, intelligent mind, instead of being left to work 
themselves out by the haphazard processes of natural 
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laws. As for myself, since you have accused me — ^well, I 
feel that nothing much worse can be let loose upon society 
than a fool reformer, and I have no relish to demonstrate 
just to what degree of folly I could attain on my own 
account." 

" A little leaven, even though it be of folly, can benefit 
the whole mass, no doubt." 

" It will very likely help along the fermentation, and, 
after all, I fancy that it is pretty much what is needed. 
Life to me seems little more than a sort of endless chain 
from the cradle to the grave and back again. The same 
chemicals that served great Caesar's intellect may, at the 
present moment, be reacting in my own cerebral cavity. 
As for the soul — well, now and then we see suggestions 
of something of the sort, and perhaps there are instances 
where it goes marching on. As for the remaining 
mass, it strikes me upon inspection that much of it I 
would drop back into the terrestrial cauldron in which 
it has been simmering through all the centuries past, 
and add a little more leaven. But, goodness me, here I 
have been talking away to you without reserve — saying 
things that I do not often dare to utter in the presence 
of polite ears. I trust that you will pardon my inad- 
vertence. It must be that the moon has affected my 
brain.^' 

" It strikes me that you are a good deal like an inno- 
cent traveler, who confides in a chance acquaintance about 
the money he carries in his wallet. Though I may not 
be a highwayman, you do not know but what I am a 
chatterer." 

" I have a notion you are a genuine bandit in a certain 
sort of way. You hold up people and cause them to hand 
over their most secret thoughts in spite of themselves." 

" You had better lay it to fair Cynthia, for she has a 
reputation for deluding people. Otherwise, Mr. Marslow, 
I might find reason to be oflfended with you." 

At this moment some one came sauntering along the 
deck, and as he approached them, Mr. Marslow hap- 
pened to recognize a fellow-passenger. 

" Here comes your friend," he remarked in a low 
tone. 
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Clare turned, and seeing who it was, gave her com- 
panion a quick glance. 

** Why do you call him my friend ? " she asked. 

" Perhaps I should have said one of your admirers," 
he answered her mischievously. 

** Everything is for diversion on board ship," she re- 
joined. " People grasp at straws when the weather af- 
fords no excitement in itself." 

" No matter at whose expense. Shall I pitch the tire- 
some fellow overboard ? " 

Before she had time to assent to her companion's propo- 
sition, the individual in question, seeing them standing 
there, came and joined them. He was a man known as 
Herman Ransom, who had excited considerable interest 
among the ship's passengers during the voyage, for sev- 
eral reasons, not the least of them being his eligibility in 
certain particulars, for it was an unquestioned fact that 
he possessed great wealth and stood high in New York 
society; his age and personality offering little that was 
particularly objectionable by comparison. Perhaps, 
however, he attracted more attention by his attudinizing 
and indefatigable devotion to the ladies, than by any- 
thing else. As to the same fair ones, they found little 
trouble in seeing through his transparent nature, and they 
regulated their conduct towards him accordingly. He 
claimed a special right to an affiiliation with Clare, owing 
to the fact that he was a connection of Mr. Mordant's, 
though a very distant one by blood. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Clare responded indif- 
ferently to the greeting he gave her, and although her 
companion met his nod of recognition stiffly, and viewed 
him with a look of disgust, readily perceivable in the 
brilliant moonlight, he was not in the least disconcerted 
on account of the cold reception; but immediately com- 
menced to deluge them with a shower of vocables, de- 
livered from his vocal chords as if ground out of a talk- 
ing machine, and with no other purpose than to generate 
sound. 

Those two felt verv much the same instinctive im- 
pulse to get out of the way that any well-dressed people 
might at having a hydrant opened upon them. And yet 
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what could they do but stand their ground. Common 
courtesy demanded no less, notwithstanding their desire 
for vengeance, and the opportunity so near at hand. Qare 
accepted the situation with the best grace possible under 
the circumstances, unable as she was to close her ears to 
the torrent of trivialities ; indeed, she could hardly have 
done otherwise, owing to the gentleman's connection with 
her friend. As for Marslow himself, so long as he saw 
a lady in a predicament, his sense of gallantry compelled 
him to remain by her side, come what would. He was 
silenced completely, but it was the silence of temporary 
expedient, not extinguishment Sooner or later his turn 
would come when he, too, might have his fling. 

Perhaps in justice to his self-sacrificing conduct, Qare 
should have shown him a like consideration. And he may 
have fancied himself aggrieved at having her, a little 
later, plead an engagement with Mrs. Mordant, and very 
coolly desert him at the cabin entrance, whither the two 
accompanied her. At any rate, there he was promenading 
the deck with that monotonously loquacious acquaintance 
of hers at his side, singing the ladies' praises in his ears, 
and otherwise betraying his utter stupidity. How could 
he rid himself of the infernal bore ? The happy thought 
struck him. He would go to his stateroom for a cigar. 
Hang it! the man had his pockets full, and forced one 
upon him. So they resumed their promenade together, 
the one scarcely uttering a word, his temper little im- 
proved on account of the obligation scored against him; 
the other spouting forth irrelevant phrases that he cared 
not to hear, which only helped to clog the movement of 
his own thoughts. At length he persuaded him to enter 
the cabin, and then by a clever subterfuge he contrived 
to elude him, and taking a circuitous route between decks, 
managed to escape once more into the open air. 

With a sense of great relief at finding himself alone, 
he took a turn about the deck. But now, as he glanced 
over the boundless waste of water there came upon him 
a strange feeling of restlessness. " Why," he asked him- 
self, " have you been such a vagabond all your life ? A 
pretty one, you, to dream of a woman's love. What have 
you to offer? What would you be willing to deny your- 
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self? You who love ease and luxury above all else. Bah ! 
content yourself with your fifteen hundred a year and 
don't permit yourseK to dream about any such vanity." 

He was aroused from his meditations by the striking 
of the ship's bells. Glancing forward he saw some of 
the ship's officers gathered in a group together and peer- 
ing intently at the horizon. A faint light was seen 
glimmering in the distance, and making inquiry of them 
in regard to it, he was informed that it was Fastnet 
Light, and that land would be visible at daybreak. 
So he began to felicitate with the officers on the unprece- 
dented speed their ship was making; but in a short while 
he turned away, and sauntered to the after part of the 
ship, feeling keen disappointment in his heart to find that 
the journey was so near its end. 

He paused at the after-rail and began to watch the 
foaming wake of the steamship as it lost itself in a silvery 
sheen of light upon the misty horizon, far back along the 
great ocean highway over which they had traveled those, 
to him, few brief and delightful days; far back in the 
direction of his native land he was leaving behind. Sud- 
denly he turned his back upon the scene and glanced 
along the well-nigh deserted deck. He could feel the in- 
cessant throbbing of the engines under his feet, as if it 
were the heart-beats of a huge sea monster. The ocean 
liner was traveling at her best speed over the quiet sea, 
and the officers on duty paced the deck lazily, the stew- 
ards ran hither and thither about the cabin, and the sail- 
ors slept in their bunks below, while the stokers in that 
living hell, the firehold, toiled with all the energy of their 
sweating carcasses, forgetful of their pains and griev- 
ances of every sort in the pleasant contemplation of an ex- 
tra portion of grog to be their reward when the voyage 
was ended. 

Glad he would have been to have doubled their recom- 
pense had they worked less zealously. If only some oc- 
currence could have detained them for a day or so at least. 
But the laws of destinv are not so easily suspended. 

"After all, what difference does it make?" he sud^ 
denly exclaimed. " What difference, whether the journey 
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prove long or short To-morrow we will part and that 
will be the end of it." 

But the subject was not to be dismissed thus easily. 
He could not rid his mind of all the remembrances of the 
past few days — the many pleasant impressions formed 
by his association with his new-found acquaintance, met 
by chance. Try how he would, he could not reconcile 
himself with the thought that they must part on the mor- 
row for good. 

It was true that more than once in his life he had 
fancied himself in love; but in the end he had always 
been glad to return to the less taxing association of male 
companions. Only once he had committed himself in this 
regard, with what result has not transpired; he confided 
in no one concerning it, but he always spoke of the fair 
sex in a self-satisfied sort of a way, as if he knew all 
about them that was worth knowing. He was not in love 
now, he felt quite confident, and yet he could not avoid 
the feeling that his life was incomplete, that he 
was not getting out of it the best he could, if he only 
chose to make the exertion. However, he was not in- 
clined to spend any great while moralizing to himself 
upon the subject of love. 

**You miserable fool," he suddenly exclaimed, "the 
moon has indeed affected your head. Why waste time in 
feasting your eyes on that which is way beyond your 
reach. After all, the grapes may be sour enough. There 
is no telling one way or the other." 

He turned about, and walking away hurriedly along 
the deck, entered the cabin with a determination to forget 
his temporary mental aberration. Finding some men 
playing cards in the smoking-room, he approached them, 
and being invited to take a hand, did so without any 
urging. It was not far from daybreak when four very 
haggard, blear-eyed looking men made their way un- 
steadily down the companionway, and finally contrived 
to find their several staterooms under the careful pilotage 
of the stewards. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

During the voyage to Europe Clare had been afforded 
every opportunity to become better acquainted with the 
Mordants than had ever been the case during her pre- 
vious life. They were people who felt no question, and 
with every reason not to do so, as to their position in the 
world, either on account of the family traditions or of 
their wealth and refinement; and perhaps for this very 
fact Clare found her own position, which was trying at 
best, less burdensome than otherwise it must have been. 
Every consideration for her feelings was shown her. It 
was never her experience to have either husband or wife 
seek to impress upon her her own inferiority, if not in 
birth, at least in the matter of power and social standing. 
Neither did she discover the least evidence in Mrs. Mor- 
dant's conduct of any of the not unnatural feminine emo- 
tions, which all the marked attentions given her by the 
opposite sex, might easily have awakened — ^and she had 
looked for some betrayal of feeling on this account, since 
it was not always possible to avoid those same attentions 
of the gentlemen passengers with so much idle time upon 
their hands; nor even the innocent gallantries of the 
husband himself; but if Mrs. Mordant had realized her 
own inadequacy in this respect, she had deemed it the 
part of wisdom to affect a showing of indifference. Per- 
haps she was indifferent. 

In truth herein may have lain the secret. Mrs. Mor- 
dant had not lacked for suitors in her time, for though 
it was not easy to imagine it at that period of her exist- 
ence, owing to her embonpoint, it was a fact that she 
had been considered markedly beautiful in her early wom- 
anhood; but besides this, was the possession of a for- 
tune, unentailed and largely in excess of an ordinarily 
ambitious woman's requirements. She had not lacked 
for suitors ; they had swarmed about her from all comers 
of the earth, and she had given them careful considera- 
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tion, every one of them in his turn, from the coroneted 
fortune-hunter to the proud and fortuneless man of in- 
tellect. She had sought counsel with people more expe- 
rienced and possessed of greater worldly wisdom than 
herself; but in the end she had chosen to suit her own 
fancy, perhaps with more judgment than passion, a 
man of amiable disposition, himself possessed of con- 
siderable forttme; and so far she had found little cause 
to regret her choice. 

It would, no doubt, be an exaggeration to say that dur- 
ing her whole life she had never had a wish ungratified, 
although from the hour of her birth her simplest desires, 
her slightest needs, always received consideration. She 
had been early taught something of self-restraint, for 
it was her good fortune to have been brought up by an 
aunt — ^her mother did not survive bringing her into the 
world — ^who possessed more than ordinary intelligence, 
particularly in regard to the training of the young. But 
she had given little cause for anxiety to those who under- 
took the guidance of her childhood, for self-restraint cost 
her little effort. Never very emotional, in the old days 
there had been enough excitement to keep her blood stir- 
ring in her veins, her spirits alive ; but with her marriage 
all this was at an end; a state of apathy had come over 
her. Yet how could it have been very different. Was 
she not a wife, a mother? Had she not been presented 
at court? Had not she been afforded the opportunity 
of becoming a duchess? In short, out of the whole list 
of feminine ambitions, what one was left that some time 
or another she had not been privileged to indulge if she 
chose? What whim or humor of any sort, as she often 
admitted herself? What but to become apathetic, to de- 
velop a physical ailment and go to Wiesbaden to take the 
" cure." 

So to Wiesbaden they proceeded without delay, al- 
though Clare would have been glad to have them remain 
in London long enough to have afforded her the oppor- 
tunity of visiting her relations at their home in West- 
moreland, whom she had not seen in so very long a time. 
But London with its season and all its other interests to 
the world generally, was a very old story to the Mor- 
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dants, and Qare chose not to express her wish, or even 
hint at such a thing, being confident they would want 
her to gratify it, with the result of a scene and more or 
less discomfort all around. 

At Wiesbaden, however, they did not remain long for 
the reason that the Herr Doctor here committed the very 
grave mistake of informing madam that there really was 
nothing the matter with her, and recommended instead of 
taking the " cure," exercise and excitement. Moreover, he 
suggested that one of the numerous resorts of gayety and 
fashion would be a better place for her in her state of 
mind, where much could be found to turn her thoughts 
from herself, than at Wiesbaden, where she was sure to 
become depressed through constant contact with invalids, 
and by going over and over with them their various ail- 
ments. 

The very next day their trunks were repacked, and 
off they set for Baden-Baden, the amiable Mr. Mordant 
never murmuring at the suddenness of the change. Here 
by a very good chance the physician she applied to was 
something of a psychologist, and had certain notions as 
to the effect of mind in the regulation of human ailments. 
He concluded, as did his fellow practitioner, that there 
was nothing further the matter than mere inertia; but 
then it occurred to him that perhaps even for this pecu- 
liar state of being he could prescribe nothing, more ef- 
fective than to take the regular treatment, since her mind 
was bent upon it. At any rate he contrived to quiet his 
conscience by this course of reasoning, for receiving the 
lady as a patient, and adding a few thaJers more than was 
regular, to the amount of his bill. 

Strange to say, the result was quite satisfactory. A 
change was very shortly perceptible in Mrs. Mordant's 
condition. She developed an interest in the treatment, 
rousing herself from her apathetic state, and attending to 
every detail faithfully. Besides this, she secured books 
which treated upon the subject of the particular ailment 
thfat she fancied she had ; she went into the chemistry of it 
all, and discoursed at great length with the different phy- 
sicians in their native tongue, which she was able to do. In 
short, she developed so much natural aptitude in compre- 
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hending the nature of the trouble and its treatment, that 
she would take new patients in charge after the doctors 
had prescribed for them and spend the morning with 
them, explaining how to carry out their physician's in- 
structions. 

One morning Qare and Mrs. Mordant were seated 
with two other ladies in a comer of one of the gardens 
where the invalids were in the habit of coming to drink 
the water. The topic of conversation as usual was the 
*' cure." One lady had just declared that for her part 
6he considered it all a waste of time and money; she 
could see no benefit to be derived from it. At once Mrs. 
Mordant began to question her as to the particular hotel 
she was stopping at, and with this was begun a prolonged 
discussion as to the merits of the different cuisines, which 
each establishment possessed. 

" It is largely a matter of dieting, after all,'' Mrs. Mor- 
dant insisted ; *' we make of ourselves mere machines for 
digesting great quantities of food, exhausting our vitali- 
ties in the process. It is not fair under such circum- 
stances to say the * cure ' is a failure." 

Mrs. Mordant seldom hesitated to speak plainly. She 
would long ago have extinguished herself had she been 
less substantially founded. 

Qare would grow very tired of these discussions ; but 
she was getting hardened to them as the time went by, 
and sometimes her thoughts would go straying, and she 
would quite forget herself while the ladies gabbled away. 
On this occasion she had fallen into a brown study and 
did not notice that a tall gentleman of military bearing 
was regarding her closely from beside a large tree near- 
by, where he had paused in his walk, evidently to sur- 
vey the gathering of people, as if seeking a familiar 
face. It was plain to see that something in her ap- 
pearance was attracting his special attention, for pres- 
ently he sauntered along the promenade, close by where 
they were seated, as if not quite sure whether he recog- 
nized an acquaintance. Then after a moment, gaining 
a better view, he quietly turned, and coming directly in 
«front of them, paused and regarded her intently with- 
out uttering a word. His action caused her to look up 
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(With some surprise, and she was on the point of treat- 
ing him as an intruder when something about the twink- 
ling eye and fierce mustache brought to mind some 
vague remembrance of the long ago. 

** Why, Cecil," she exclaimed, rising to her feet, " you 
are the last person in the world I expected to meet." 

" The surprise is mutual," he rejoined ; " I never for 
one moment imagined you were anywere but in America." 

It was a glad meeting after the years that had passed 
since she had visited her English cousins, and a thousand 
and one questions had to be asked and answered. They 
knew more or less about each other's affairs, for though 
she had some time before given up corresponding with 
her cousins herself, their mothers had exchanged letters 
from time to time. So, under the excitement of that un- 
expected meeting, they talked away with great animation. 

Cecil Luddington was by no means loth to speak about 
himself. He had done well enough — 2l good birth in the 
government service, with easy hours; so the years had 
passed away, bringing him few cares. No, he was not 
married ; marriage these days was going out of fashion, 
at least with poor dependents. He was cautious about 
alluding to her affairs, preferring to let her tell so much 
of her story as she felt inclined. He did, however, make 
inquiry about her children ; where she had left them, and 
whether she had ever held any communication with their 
father's family. But she only shrugged her shoulders; 
no interest on this score had been shown on the part of 
any one of her husband's relations, and she had never 
tried to excite any herself. He perceived that the subject 
was a painful one to her, and to change it he returned to 
his own affairs. 

What brought him to Baden-Baden. A mere accident. It 
happened that a friend of his, arriving from America, 
dropped in upon him at his lodgings one day by chance. 
He went on to describe him. An odd genius of a literary 
and artistic turn of mind; a cosmopolitan, as much at 
home in Europe as in America. A very charming fellow 
who had given considerable promise at the outset, but 
who was too indolent to apply himself except in a desul- 
tory sort of way, so that nothing much had been realized 
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SO far. An incident of the voyage over was in part re- 
sponsible for their presence there. The friend had per- 
suaded him to accompany him to the Continent for a short 
vacation. On the train, while glancing over the list of 
arrivals at Baden-Baden, published in one of the English 
papers, the names of some fellow-passengers who had 
come over from America with him on the steamer at- 
tracted his notice, and then he had confided in him 
regarding a certain fair lady. Only, however, as an 
abstraction, just as though she were a beautiful piece of 
statuary, or the exquisite creation of a painter's imagina- 
tion ; himself quite unaffected otherwise than as an admir- 
ing spectator. He persistently avoided mentioning any 
particulars in regard to her. One person, however, he 
had spoken of ; a mere simulacrum of a man, with nothing 
to commend him but his fortune. He had described him 
minutely in an amusingly masterful way, and had con- 
cluded with the blunt assertion that in the end the gasp- 
ing wooden image would secure the seraph to add it to 
his collection of bric-a-brac. 

But Cecil had chosen to- disagree with him in this, 
maintaining, perhaps, as much for the purpose of argu- 
ment as anything else, that his conclusions were based 
on false premises, and in consequence they had gone at 
each other hammer and tongs, plunging themselves deep 
into the metaphysics of the case. To sustain his part his 
friend even undertook to offer a specimen of the lady's 
handwriting, which he had secured surreptitiously. He 
held that intelligence and decision of character were in- 
dicated in the chirography, and accordingly reasoned that, 
such being the case, the very obvious fact could not pass 
unnoticed that self-preservation was the first law of na- 
ture. They had even gone so far as to lay a wager in 
regard to the outcome. His friend, moreover, had invited 
him to stop off at Baden-Baden and see the lady for 
himself. That was the whole story. 

"And what has become of your pessimistic com- 
panion?" Clare inquired, wearing a thoughtful expres- 
sion, and biting her lips. 

" O, he left the hotel before ever I was up. It is a 
sign, I take it, that he has gone daft on the subject. I 
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came here in search of him — ^And here he comes," he 
added, all at once, as his eyes fell upon a certain person 
who was strolling along the path. 

Clare glanced about her and saw, without any great 
surprise, the gentleman whose acquaintance she had made 
while crossing the ocean, Mr. Philip Marslow. It was 
with considerable surprise, however, that the latter dis- 
covered Mrs. Alston and his travelling companion seated 
beside one another conversing together; perhaps with 
some little consternation. His first impulse was to beat 
a retreat, but, perceiving that they recognized him, he 
came forward and lifted his hat to Clare, and addressed 
her, at the same time giving a side glance at Cecil. 

" So, you are acquainted with my cousin," Cecil re- 
marked. " How very odd. Here I have just been talking 
about you to her, never imagining for a moment that such 
was the case." 

Marslow looked at him inquiringly, and then at Clare, 
curiously. 

" I have had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Alston on 
a former occasion," he remarked, somewhat loftily, at 
the same time giving a formal bow to that lady. 

" Well, I have been confiding in Clare about our wager. 
Let us get her opinion. She shall see the fair enchantress 
for herself and decide whether Mr. Marslow is a good 
judge of the fair sex, or whether he has been carried 
away by enthusiasm." 

** I shall be very glad to meet so engaging a person," 
Clare rejoined, with a mischievous twinkle in her eye, 
" but you will please pardon me if I refuse to express an 
opinion, for in doing so under the circumstances I con- 
sider that it would be disloyal to my sex. I will say, 
however, that I do not imagine the lady in question would 
feel specially edified were she to hear how she has been 
made the subject of a wager." 

Marslow could not quite conceal his embarrassment, 
though he was trying hard enough to do so. 

" Mr. Luddington has been guilty of a betrayal of con- 
fidence. I never expected to be taken seriously. How- 
ever, I will get even with him. He shall not be permitted 
to meet the lady. Such will be poetic justice." 
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" You need not sulk on any such small provocation," 
answered Cecil. " I believe, were the truth known, you 
made the story up out of whole cloth, just to add an 
interest to our travels. It will not be the first time you 
have l^een known to draw upon your imagination." 

At this juncture Clare thought it opportune to put an 
end to an embarrassing situation, and consequently she 
turned to Mrs. Mordant and inquired if she did not wish 
to go to the hotel. But that lady confessed to being well 
entertained, and loth fo leave the company of such charm- 
ing gentlemen; if, however, Clare were ready it was, 
perhaps, just as well that they should return for luncheon. 
She bade the two gentlemen good-by and invited them, 
very cordially, to call ; then, together with Clare, they set 
out along the promenade, leaving the gentlemen to settle 
their little difference between themselves without further 
assistance on the part of the ladies. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

The very same afternoon Clare found herself with some 
idle time upon her hands, for Mr. and Mrs. Mordant had 
gone for a drive and the daughter was visiting a girl 
friend. So she took a book and went in search of a quiet 
nook in the park, where she could escape from the noise 
and bustle of the crowded hotel, for a short while at 
least. As she wandered on into the denser part of the 
wood her thoughts would persistently revert to America. 
She felt an intense longing to see her children once more, 
and wondered if there was a letter on the sea bringing her 
some news of them. Would it be from her mother or 
from Nelson? Poor Nelson, he had kept his promise and 
written her the kindest of letters. He was keeping an eye 
upon the two small boys and seeing that all was going well 
with them and their grandmother, at Bayonne. In short, 
he had told her everything that she could have wished to 
hear, not omitting to speak of Emil Thalberg, about whom 
he gave a cheering report. They were seeing each other 
from time to time; he appeared to be quite restored to 
health, and was back at the conservatory once more and 
applying himself more diligently than ever, seemingly 
none the worse for the winter's contretemps. She won- 
dered if he were bearing her any unkind feelings now, or 
if he were completely absorbed in his work, never giving 
her a passing thought. She had been striving hard during 
those days to banish all remembrance of him from her 
own mind, but at that moment the intense longing came 
over her to be with him, to hear his voice, to confide her 
thoughts in him once more. In vain were her efforts to 
forget ; his image would keep stealing into her thoughts ; 
she would find herself speaking to him in fancy; she 
would imagine responses he made her, as if he were 
really there at her side. 

Very fortunately for her, perhaps, she did not often 
have time to devote to meditations. She felt that her 
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time belonged to Mrs. Mordant and conscientiously gave 
it to her, considering her needs and wishes always. Then, 
too, in such a place, the whirl and bustle, the arrival of 
new people, the disappearance of familiar faces, the com- 
ing and going of the native residents, different in char- 
acteristics, in speech, in dress; the various phases of in- 
validism, interesting in themselves to a student of human 
nature — all served to divert her mind. But besid-es this, 
she was always in demand amongst the circle in which 
she moved; for her natural lightheartedness had not 
yet quite disappeared; the winning smile, the appropri- 
ate expression, the original ideas always bubbling over, 
acted as a loadstone. People were continually coming 
to her with their troubles, great or small, though just 
what consolation they found in doing so, she never could 
quite understand. It was wearing to her and brought 
its reaction, but she gave her sympathy willingly at all 
times. Every one was alert to greet her and pass a 
pleasant word with her; nevertheless, she felt that she 
was not one of them, and never could give any one of 
them her confidence, much as she longed to confide her 
thoughts to some fellow creature. 

She found a rustic bower, well concealed by shrubbery, 
and seating herself, she opened her book and tried to 
read ; but her eyes passing over the printed symbols, con- 
veyed no impression to her mind. Her thoughts kept 
straying, and the incident of the morning presently oc- 
curred to her. It annoyed her to think that she had been 
made the subject of a wager by gentlen^en over their 
wine, especially as one of them, in his generalizing, had 
not troubled to any great extent to spare her character. 
Ordinarily, she might have passed it by as one of the 
inevitable consequences of being, but in this case, for 
some reason, she could not do so. She had never for a 
moment thought of her acquaintance with Mr. Marslow 
as more than transient; it had not occurred to her that 
they might meet again; at the same time, while coming 
across the sea he had interested her to a considerable ex- 
tent, and she had expected better of him on the whole; 
she felt more than a little resentful toward him on this 
account. She was not sorry she had made no effort to 
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help him out of his dilemma. If he were still in doubt 
as to whether she understood that she herself was the 
subject of the jest, so much the better. Were he rash 
enough to seek further acquaintance with her, she re- .. 
solved that he should be kept wondering still longer in 
regard to the same. 

A woman presently came along, followed by several 
noisy, ill-natured children, and seated herself nearby. 
Their strident screeches set her nerves on edge, and 
after enduring it all for a few moments she rose and 
started to walk deeper into the woods. People were 
coming and going along the path much of the time, but 
they were mostly of the working classes and she had no 
idea of meeting any one who knew her ; so she proceeded 
on her way without giving them a thought until the pecu- 
liar action of some one who presently came up behind 
her caused her to look up, when, very much to her sur- 
prise, she perceived no other than Philip Marslow on the 
point of lifting his hat and saluting her. 

" Goodness me, how you startled me ! " she exclaimed. 
" My thoughts must have been very far away." 

" I very humbly beg your pardon for having done so. 
I could not pass you by without speaking." 

He had recognized her walking some distance ahead of 
him, and had prepared a fitting speech to make to her; 
but her exclamation quite drove it out of his mind. 

" I am sure that I should have felt hurt to have you 
do so." 

" It is very kind in you to say so. I was hesitating, 
fearing that you might consider me presumptuous after 
having been shown up in such a bad light this morning." 

** I am glad to know that, at least, you have some con- 
science in the matter. But what particular idiosyncrasy 
has set you straying from the madding crowd ? " 

" Oh, I scarcely know. I have been wandering about 
the woods for some time past without any purpose what- 
ever, unless — shall I call it doing penance? — to mortify 
the flesh for the very great sin I recently committed. 

" Do you not think it would be far more commendable 
in you to go to the person whom you have so wilfully 
wronged and confess to her the whole truth ? Some day 
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it is quite possible she may learn the story, in which case 
she will certainly be annoyed/' 

" Well, as to that '* — he hesitated, and she could see 

'that he was perplexed — " indeed, I should hardly have 

the courage; she would only laugh at me and deem me 

a presumptuous cad. I take it she has already adorned 

her idle moments making sport of me." 

" Vain creature I More likely she has not given you a 
single thought." 

" I stand corrected ; my pride is humbled ; I am si- 
lenced." 

" Will you never be serious, Mr. Marslow ? " 
■ "It is quite impossible. I do not possess the quality." 

" I am not so sure as to that. You seem, however, 
to be thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the age. It 
is the mode to scoff at everything, to make jest of the 
most serious questions of life, even the end of existence; 
and, therefore, you study to do so yourself, just as you 
make a point to wear a coat after the latest fashion." 

" Perhaps you would charge me with hiding my better 
self in the gaudy-hued cloak of flippancy, and going 
abroad, spying upon human frailties." 

" I believe that you hold yourself aloof, in spirit at 
least, scornful of ordinary mortals, imagining yourself 
superior — that perhaps you possess capabilities, but that 
you are unwilling to apply yourself for this very reason." 

" You will not spare me in the least. Well, it is not 
the first time such a charge has been made against me. 
I know I have been a disappointment to my friends. But, 
my dear madam, grant that what you say is true ; assume, 
for the purpose of argument that I do possess the quali- 
ties necessary to secure recognition in the world as a 
superior being. Would you have me stand up and make 
announcement of the fact, when every post and pillar 
conceals some coxcomb with his pad and fountain pen, 
lying in wait for copy; when all the woods swarm with 
the tuft-hunters, arrayed in all their sporting parapher- 
nalia, who go about beating the bushes in the hope of se- 
curing some shining specimen with which to illuminate 
their own obscurity ? The fact is to roar like a lion or to 
shine out like a glow-worm is to betray oneself into their 
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hands. Or, for that matter, to bray like a donkey. I 
have more than once seen them bedeck an unmistakable 
jackass with laurels, and go parading him about the 
streets, strewing flowers along his pathway with the ut- 
most satisfaction. If the truth were known I really 
believe the jackass is the most preferred by them, for he 
is a docile animal and rather enjoys attention; while your 
lion doesn't care a rap, and is more apt than not to make 
trouble before they are done with him." 

" No, no. In this progressive, high-pressure age in 
which we live, he who ascends to mountain peaks is sure 
to find a motley crew of screaming miscreants, already 
arrived by electric trolley, and having each a private 
telephone connection with all the various power-houses, 
established at every center, for the purpose of perpetu- 
ating greatness. Let him who will pursue the bubble 
reputation. As for me, I am content to leave the field 
to them, and put on disguises when I go abroad. It is 
true that I am a jester by profession — a common buffoon. 
This living is all too serious; make us laugh, says the 
world. But perhaps Philip grows weary at times, just 
like any other mortal ; grows solemn even as few men do. 

" I am going to make a confession to you. Never 
before have I confided this fact to any one. Once upon 
a time, far back in the hazy past, I was seized with a 
sudden inspiration. I wrote a book. It wasn't such a 
bad one for a first effort. I imagined that I had turned 
over the sod, as it were, and laid bare some new ideas. 
I grasped at these with all the impetuosity of youth, and 
thought to offer them to the people that they might see 
and know what was for their own good. It was the one 
great and only real effort of my life. But to my surprise, 
printers would not risk the wear and tear on. their ma- 
chinery of putting it in type; publishers were unwilling 
to hazard the expense of launching it. So for a time, 
like Simeon Styhtes of old, I sat pondering upon my ped- 
estal. I watched for a short while the tide of humanity 
surging by at my feet. What use, quoth I, trying to 
stem the current when you can just as well swim with 
it ? The editors know. As for making books, what can 
it avail at best ? Already the libraries are bursting with an 
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overabundant supply. The veriest pauper may choose to 
suit his taste from Solomon's wisdom down to Noodle's 
Tomfoolery. I scrambled down from my pillar ; and then 
I burned the manuscript. Instead of moping in ob- 
scurity all my days, unappreciated, unhonored, and un- 
sung, I have piped to the herd and they have thrown 
open their doors to me. I have danced before them and 
they have wined and dined me. One day an uncle died 
and left me a small competency. And there, you have 
my whole story. But goodness me, I have been chatter- 
ing again, just as I did to you upon the steamer. I won- 
der you have not stopped your ears long ago." 

" One might well have done so. To tell you frankly, 
Mr. Marslow, I never can be quite sure whether you are 
speaking in earnest or not. I verily believe that you are 
an unconscionable chatterer, and go about saying every 
dreadful thing that comes into your mind, without caring 
on whose ears it may fall, or whether you turn the whole 
world topsy-turvy or not." 

*' Spare me that charge, I beg of you. It is you who 
have loosed my tongue, and set my thoughts straying." 

" Do not add flattery to your list of sins, else I shall 
mistrust your sincerity more and more." 

" So I cannot be believed when I speak in all sincerity. 
Has it come to such a pass with me? Alas, then I may 
well regret the vagabond life that I have led." 

*' Have a care, Mr. Marslow, lest you carry your jest- 
ing too far." 

*' Too true, Mrs. Alston. I realize the error of my 
ways and humbly beg your pardon. 

Quite unconsciously they had wandered into the woods 
a considerable distance; but now, all at once, Clare re- 
alized that the day was rapidly waning, and they needed 
to be retracing their footsteps homeward. So they 
quickly turned about, and proceeded side by side along 
the bosky pathway in the afternoon's fading light, neither 
one of them speaking nor seeming even to be disturbed 
by the very bad form of silence. However, the original 
question from which they had digressed so widely, was 
still in their minds, though one of them, at least, had 
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no disposition to revert to it. Clare, however, was dif- 
ferently inclined. 

" Well, Mr. Philosopher,^' she remarked, after a few 
minutes had passed, " are you going to follow out my 
recommendation and make a clean breast of it to the 
person whom you have misrepresented ? " 

" Are you going to insist on my doing so ? " 

" That is not for me to do, but I can be critical, never- 
theless." 

"As to your last; that I am able to answer for." 

" You are still begging the question." 

" Evidently you mean to carry your point. You will 
allow me to escape." 

" Persistency is a feminine trait." 

" Shall I tell you that in the bottom of my heart I did 
not believe in the charge I made ? " 

" Not unless you are able to do so in all sincerity." 

" The truth is, I was merely talking to hear myself 
talk; or, as you delicately put it, trying to keep in the 
mode without considering whether or not ony one's repu- 
tation might suffer." 

"You do not appear to feel any compunction on ac- 
count of it?" 

" I assure you I feel the deepest contrition." 

" And how long is that state of being likely to last? " 

" Cannot you be lenient in some small measure ? If I 
have been at fault, may I not excuse myself by saying 
that my condition of mind may be due to the life I am 
forced to lead. Perhaps it is the means I find for se- 
curing relief for my refractory disposition." 

" I am not sure your lot in life has been such a hard 
one. You are dissatisfied that you were not born king 
instead of courtier, that is all. Do you know that noth- 
ing will ruin a man so quickly as success ? " 

"Except starvation ; however, since you will allow me 
no sympathy for being the under dog, let me then plead 
my associations. Perhaps I have been unfortunate in 
them." 

" That is a very lame excuse, it seems to me." 

"Very truly so. The sin of pessimism is not to be 
condoned, even though one can confess to being forced 
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to spend one's days amidst people with whom no sym- 
pathy can be felt; who care not the least whether one 
lives or dies." 

" You know, Mr. Marslow, you have made it im- 
possible for me to judge when you are speaking seri- 
ously." 

" That is because I have allowed myself to get into a 
rut. It is much easier to run in grooves, only when 
one suddenly experiences the desire to get out of such. 
It is too late. However, for that I have no one to blame 
but myself." 

" It should not be so, necessarily." 

" Would you be willing to lend me a helping hand ? " 

" Even could I assure myself of your truthfulness, that 
is out of the question altogether." 

" What may I do to convince you that I am capable of 
truthfulness ? " 

" I fear the part the element of time must play in such 
a case would discourage you before you had kept yout 
resolution many days." 

They kept up this continual fencing as they passed 
through the town, being altogether forgetful of their sur- 
roundings. It is difficult to predict what the end would 
have been had they not, as they turned a corner, found 
themselves face to face with their former acquaintances, 
and shall we say Philip Marslow's particular bete noire 
of the steamer, Mr. Ransom. That person, not the least put 
out by the abruptness of the meeting, lifted his hat and 
bowed ceremoniously to Clare, neglecting, however, to 
notice her companion, while he delivered himself of a 
brief speech befitting the occasion. Marslow, however, 
had no mind to allow his presence thus to go unobserved. 

" When, pray, did you arrive here ? " he remarked, with 
a firmness that could not help but enforce recognition from 
a man of weaker will than himself. " When last I saw 
you, you were about entering the train en route for Wies- 
baden." 

" I decided not to remain there. The hotel was badly 
kept and the place itself extremely unattractive." 

" Indeed, that was unfortunate. Especially so, since 
you went there upon my recommendation." 
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As Marslow spoke he gave a side glance at Qare, and 
met her eyes looking at him half-inquiringly. 

" It was quite confirmatory evidence as to your judg- 
ment in such matters," the gentleman remarked, grimly. 
And turning his shoulder to him, he again addressed 
Clare. 

Marslow did not retort, but his eyes twinkled and he 
began to twirl his moustache in a manner evincing amuse- 
ment and mental content, rather than anger or even demo- 
lition. He turned to Clare after a moment. 

" I must take my leave of you now, Mrs. Alston. I 
will ask pardon for having so long intruded myself on 
your society. I feel that you must have been bored be- 
yond measure." 

He gave Clare a smile of genuine friendship and then, 
with a wave of the hand at Mr. Ransom, which expressed 
his feelings more truly by far to both than could possibly 
have been done by word of mouth, he turned away, leav- 
ing them to follow their own devices, going himself in 
search of Cecil Luddington ; for he was now feeling some 
honest compunction on account of having neglected that 
person for so long a time. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

One morning Clare and Mrs. Mordant were seated as 
usual in their accustomed corner of the garden. Mrs. Mor- 
dant was conversing with an acquaintance who stood near 
her, but Clare, feeling little interest in what was being 
said, devoted herself to watching the people passing along 
the park. Perhaps in time her thoughts went wandering 
and they became all one and the same to her in whom she 
felt small interest. At any rate, though her eyes were 
fixed upon the promenaders directly in front of them, she 
had not remarked coming in their direction a lady who 
held her head very high and was talking very fast to a 
companion at her side. 

Her meditations were interrupted by hearing Mrs. Mor- 
dant give a sudden exclamation, and in a moment she 
awoke to a realization of her earthly self and her sur- 
roundings. There in front of her was the woman whom 
she suspected of having sought to destroy her, who still 
had it in her power to do her the utmost injury. It was 
Mrs. Carter, just as she had appeared the first time they 
had met ; her countenance beautiful as ever, her costume 
no less exquisite, her form showing all the old-time per- 
fection of outline. But she felt no shrinking at perceiving 
her ; she was prepared to meet her face to face ; perhaps, 
even, during that moment of surprise, she was glad 
to do so. 

It was but an instant before Mrs. Carter had recog- 
nized the two ladies, and without the least hesitation she 
hastened to where they were seated and greeted them 
effusively. Had she been their oldest and most intimate 
friend she could have been no less ardent and gushing. 
She came with a whirl and rustle, and her glib tongue 
gave them no opportunity to express themselves in return. 
She had a deal to say, and though her reception might 
have appeared a trifle cold, it seemingly did not deter her 
in the least. But it was rather a bold step to come thus 
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impetuously came into the camp of the enemy. Mrs. Mor- 
dant hated this woman as she hated everything in the 
world that was false and pretentious, and she was still 
capable of being stirred to anger; moreover, she was no 
apprentice in the art of conversation herself ; she had fig- 
ured in more than one spirited encounter and knew some- 
thing of the tactics. She was aware how matters stood 
pretty well, and though the woman's audacity had its 
effect she curbed herself and bore the attack for a time 
without replying; then, all at once, she began herself to 
speak, nor would she be put down. She took as her 
subject the " cure " and expressed the supposition that 
Mrs. Carter had come there for treatment ; recommended 
her to take the same, by all means, and commenced to 
discourse learnedly upon it. She went into the details of 
the ailments which were supposed to be relieved by it, 
touched upon the anatomy of the human body, of its 
chemistry, as well; in fact, omitted nothing that might 
serve in any way to impress upon her adversary her 
knowledge of the question. 

Has Mrs. Carter been longer at Baden-Baden she, no 
doubt, would have been better equipped for such an en- 
counter, since she must have put herself on good terms 
with the doctors according to her usual way. As it hap- 
pened, she was unequal to the occasion for once. She 
made several attempts to regain her hold upon the conver- 
sation, but they proved futile, and in no great while she 
withdrew from the field in complete discomfiture. 

As soon as she was gone Mrs. Mordant turned to 
Clare. 

" I wonder what circle Mrs. Carter is trying to swing 
round now ? " she remarked, dryly. " What have I done 
to excite such a display of affability on her part? I take 
it some interesting developments may be looked for 
shortly." Mrs. Mordant shook her head and smiled 
grimly. * That woman," she pursued, " is one of a certain 
type that has existed through all ages. They will hold 
for a time the fortunes of the whole world in their hands. 
Nothing succeeds like success, but just what first gives 
the impetus is not always easy to explain." 

Which being said, she rose languidly to her feet, Clare 
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following her example, with a quick, nervous movement ; 
and then the two proceeded to walk slowly in the direc- 
tion of their hotel. 

During the next few days they saw Mrs. Carter quite 
frequently, for it happened that she had secured a room 
under the same roof as themselves, and they would some- 
times meet each other in the corridors or about the gar- 
dens, with a scene of some sort always resulting. To- 
wards Clare she was particularly gushing, although there 
was little effort made on the former's part to reciprocate. 
In fact, Clare concluded that it was done for the purpose 
of annoying her more than anything else, but she could 
not avoid the feeling that this woman's presence there 
portended no good for her future peace of mind. She 
kept fancying that people were beginning to stare at her 
curiously, and she grew restless and tried, as far as it 
was possible, to avoid meeting any one. 

Such, however, was not the case. Mrs. Carter had 
surveyed her ground and taken in the situation at a 
glance. What she saw was Mrs. Mordant in the field 
and, prudent woman that she was, she concluded to exer- 
cise that better part of valor, discretion, knowing that 
any shafts of calumny she might undertake to discharge 
would likely as not recoil upon herself. She held her 
peace with a remarkable prudence, and even undertook to 
suppress some bits of gossip already afloat, very much to 
the disappointment of several ladies who had looked for 
something novel and interesting to relieve the monotony 
of the days. 

Mrs. Mordant never spoke of leaving Baden-Baden 
during this time; which, perhaps, was not surprising in 
view of her natural inertness. As for her husband, he 
never displayed any discontentment with his surround- 
ings, disposed as he always was to defer to his wife's 
wishes, and considerate of her well being. It was enough 
for him that the doctors gave a favorable account of her 
condition. He accompanied her uncomplainingly on the 
afternoon rides, and saw that she had a comfortable chair 
in her favorite comer after dinner. For the rest of the 
time he was free pretty much to hob-nob with the old 
fogies and dtrelicts, or to entertain the young maidens 
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with flattering speeches and sly glances. If, however, 
he could have his game of cards in the smoking-room the 
day was complete in itself for him. 

Although Cecil and his friend talked of pursuing their 
travels, they appeared satisfied to linger on from day to 
day. Mr. Ransom, too, remained a conspicuous figure 
during this time; he explained that he was glad to stay 
and enjoy the companionship of Mr. Mordant; but Mars- 
low was base enough to state in the" presence of Clare 
and her cousin that he was often seen in consultation 
with the doctors, and that one day he had been overheard 
making inquiries of the learned men of science with re- 
gard to an elixir of perpetual youth, which some one had 
informed him they had discovered, and were offering to 
a favored few who had the wherewithal to pay for the 
same. 

Very naturally, she saw more or less of this person. 
He appeared very much disposed to seek her society, and 
she was half inclined to take his part when every one 
else spoke lightly of him and made him a butt for all their 
jokes and witticisms ; besides which she felt the necessity 
of being polite to him, owing to his connection with the 
Mordants; moreover, being a woman of undisputed at- 
tractiveness, and he a man much sought after in spite of 
all, she might be forgiven if she sometimes took advan- 
tage of an opportunity for innocent confabulation. 
Whether or no, she listened to him indulgently, expressed 
sympathy for him when he told her how he had been 
pampered all his life and never had had the need of do- 
ing anything for himself; agreed with him when he in- 
formed her that life was made up of very great uncer- 
tainties; remained silent when he spoke of his natural 
capabilities and told of things he had accomplished, as 
well as those he might have done, if he had been called 
upon to exert himself ; dissented with him when he sought 
to impress upon her the advantages of wealth. Found 
fault with him when he expressed his views of society, 
formed through constant contact with a host of panders. 

He delivered himself of his ideas ponderously, and she 
might have been guilty now and then of snatching them 
from his mouth and putting them into comprehensible 
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language before he had them smothered in a volume of 
words. It vexed him, such subtlety of wit; but for all 
that he continued to give her his confidences, sometimes 
to a degree that was extremely uncomfortable. As a 
study in mental phenomena, at least, these confidences 
were interesting. She found his mind to be a mass of 
inconsistencies and absurdities. One notion in particu- 
lar had gotten lodged there as firmly as any hallucination 
in a diseased brain; and he scarcely could be accused 
of lunacy, however loosely the machinery of his intellect 
might have seemed to be put together. It wa« that every 
woman, unattached, looked upon him as fair game for her 
to pursue. The germ of this very important idea had first 
been implanted in his mind by a maiden aunt who had co- 
operated with his mother in the arduous task of bringing 
him to maturity; and the young shoot had been care- 
fully pruned and nurtured as the youthful organism de- 
veloped; while contact with the world had been as air 
and sunshine to stimulate its growth, until it had become 
a part and substance of his being, regulating his conduct 
and keeping him alert and on the defensive at all times. 
Moreover, that he might be the better prepared to meet 
whatever was in store for him, this lady had taken the 
utmost pains to inform him in all matters concerning her 
own sex, but particularly as to the wiles and artifices 
employed by her fair sisters in hunting down their game. 

Thus Clare saw the mature being, limited as he was 
in his mental endowments, unfortunate as he had been 
as far as his early training and associations were con- 
cerned; but if nature had been sparing in her g^fts to 
him, or if he had lived all his life in an atmosphere of 
folly and untruth, she could forgive him his deficiencies 
on that account. It was much in her eyes that he did 
not possess the quality of viciousness; she was glad to 
discover that, mingled with all his false notions of life, 
all his eccentricities, there was a vein of genuine human- 
ity, full of " faults," as they might say in mining parlance, 
but still to be met with again after the trace was once 
lost, broken up and buried in the barren earth by some 
explosion of vanity. 

He never seemed to tire of talking of himself, and now: 
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and then he would flare up with a sudden display of 
worldly wisdom that could not but surprise her, un- 
looked for as it was. One day he remarked to her in all 
seriousness as follows: 

" It seems strange to me, but it is true nevertheless, 
that while I am so much sought after by the fair sex 
generally, those who interest me the most, the ones of 
real worth, very often try to avoid me. Presumably my 
reputation for wealth is the chief cause : they fear being 
charged with self-seeking." 

The extreme ingenuousness of his statement amused 
her not a little. " More likely, it is merely molecular re- 
pulsion," was on the tip of her tongue to retort, but she 
caught the words before they fell from her lips. " I 
think," she did answer him, " that such natures are too 
free in conscience, too independent in spirit to care for 
the world's opinion. They wear a cloak of reserve for 
their own protection when they go abroad ; that is all." 

But he could not quite grasp the true significance Q^ 
her remark, for the flicker of light in his mind had ex- 
pended itself, and he endeavored to conceal the fact with 
some trivial expression. 

The smallness of his nature was always betra3ring 
Itself in one conspicuous way or another. He appeared 
to have some special grievance against literary men. 
They held their chins aloft and put on airs, as if they 
were oligarchs, yet they all had their prices at which 
they were to be bought. They never had any ideas of 
the value of money; threw it right and left if by chance 
it came into their hands, as though it were something to 
burn holes in their pockets if kept there for a moment. 
They usually died in poverty, and left their families to 
be cared for by charity or else to perish of famine. 
" That clown," he would say in the same breath, "how 
can you tolerate him?" 

" He has a bright mind," she would make rejoinder, 
at the same time watching the play of his features with 
amusement ; " he reasons well." 

" The reason of Mephistopheles. '\\^at does a Bohe- 
mian like him care whether established institutions con- 
tinue or not; he has little or nothing to lose, and no 
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doubt imagines, were the whole social scheme inverted, 
that he could pick up something quite as good, or better, 
in the upheaval. Bah ! it is the envious croaking of such 
ones as he, with their insatiable appetites, that arouses 
in vulgar minds prejudices against wealth, the main 
pillar upon which society is founded. For all their 
plausibility, their pretence of devotton to the cause of the 
weak and the oppressed, which they sometimes assume, 
what do they really care so long as they have not to go 
unfed themselves ? " 

He always had some derogatory remark to make about 
Marslow. His clothes did not fit him, he would insinuate. 
But what could be expected of one compelled to em- 
ploy cheap tailors. He let his hair grow long to draw 
attention to himself, and indirectly to curtail expenses. 
He neglected his person generally, trusting in his native 
impudence and a glib tongue to carry him through the 
day. He had the sharp features, the drawn expression 
of a hungry wolf, all produced by his having constantly 
to behold with unsatisfied cravings, the good things of life 
which are far beyond his reach." 

Once upon a time, far back in the remote past, one of 
the wisacres remarked that the wish is father to the 
thought. In the more technical language of the day we 
say there can be no action without reaction. Thought 
must have some underlying force to prompt it, and in 
general it is the emotions, and jealousy not the least of 
these. Then comes reason in more or less degree to as- 
sort the heterogeneous mixture of ideas, and select what 
ones are to be expressed. A person more gifted mentally 
than Herman Ransom and having his emotions under 
better control, might have hesitated before betraying so 
readily to the world what his feelings were. This per- 
son, however, displayed his transparency with the utmost 
lack of sensitiveness in the matter, as if he were the 
original unsophisticated Adam, before Mother Eve hap- 
pened to cross his path. But then, in these days of wide- 
spread mental activity, when it is necessary for one's 
own protection, to keep in one's cerebral recesses a lexicon 
for translating words as they are spoken into the Ian- 
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guage they would conceal, it is perhaps refreshing* to 
meet with a person so outspoken. 

As for Philip Marslow, though the odds were very 
much against him, he found an opportunity himself now 
and then for a tete-a-tete with Mrs. Alston. The walk in 
the park with her was several times repeated, and some- 
times they would contrive to hide themselves in some 
quiet corner of the hotel porch, where they could con- 
verse together without any interruption. Somehow, 
those moments seemed shorter than ordinary, and they 
would part with that feeling of exhilaration which the 
communion of kindred spirits with active intellects, al- 
ways excites. Not infrequently, Ransom was made the 
subject of their conversation, but not like that gentle- 
man, Marslow made it a point to sound his rivals praises. 

" Your friend of high degree,^' he would say, " what 
a conversationalist he is; one takes such pleasure in lis- 
tening to his speeches; and then, he is so willing about 
it all ; so eager to oblige. It is really surprising that one 
of his independence should care to make such efforts 
merely for the entertainment of his fellow-men. Such 
magnanimity is without precedent." 

If any irony was intended, she took very great pains 
to deprive him of the satisfaction of having it recognized, 
by agreeing with him in every particular. In truth, 
when these laudations were expressed she would more 
often enlarge upon them to a degree that must have 
turned that person's head had they ever reached his ears. 
But for all this, Marslow never was discouraged. An- 
other time it was : " That enviable creature ; how deli- 
cious it must seem to have the whole feminine world at 
one's feet; to be able to disregard the very fairest and 
resist their efforts at enchantment. I am sure, under 
the same circumstances, I should long ago have been at- 
tached to some bewitching creature's chatelaine." 

" Tell me, Mr. Marslow," she said, abruptly, when 
he concluded this last remark, " tell me why it is you 
hold my sex in such disesteem. Really, to judge from 
the grooves in which your thoughts appear to run, I 
must conclude that you speak the truth when you say that 
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you have not been altogether happy in your associa- 
tions/' 

*' Far be it from that," he exclaimed, at the same 
time averting his eyes. " I could confess a deep regard 
for the tender sex, but — ^well, my dear madam, strong 
is the love of life as ever in the world before; keen the 
appetite for luxury and ease; intense the desire to excel. 
Fiercer grows from day to day the struggle for ex- 
istence ; limited at best are woman's opportunities. After 
all are the deductions that I draw altogether unreason- 
able?'* 

** Quite true, Mr. Marslow ; but do not forget that 
there is still left a certain quality — call it pride or self- 
Inspect, or what you will — ^which sometimes prompts to 
acts of self-denial, and even will inspire fortitude in a 
craven's breast. However, I suspect all arguments arc 
wasted on you. There are none so blind as those who 
will not see." 

" Perhaps that is so. But whether or no, what is it 
that prompts us to acts of self-denial but the desire to keep 
clean one's internal arrangements. Some people prefer 
to use soap and water, others are quite as content to go 
unwashed. After all, self-love is found to be the moving 
influence, the one main cause, when the underlying facts 
of the case are reached. What does Christianity teach, 
but preservation of self for a future state," 

"You are altogether incorrigible. Were I to take 
you literally I am sure that I should feel compelled in 
justice to myself to end our acquaintanceship at once." 

•* And what reason, pray, have you for not taking me 
literally?" he asked, another time averting his eyes. 

" O, as to that, I am not prepared to say. Perhaps I 
have learned to read between the lines. Perhaps," she 
pursued, glancing at him comically, and speaking in a 
soft tone, " perhaps I have learned some of the lessons, 
the fencing-master teaches, and can understand the ar- 
tifices employed to throw one off one's guard." 

" You leave me in doubt whether to feel flattered or 
quite torn to tatters. Might I ask what it is you read 
between the lines?" 
^ "I am not going to particularize. Truth has no 
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need to hide itself behind a scornful mien, nor to dis- 
tract attention from itself by contemptuous speeches." 

** Would you have us wear our hearts upon our 
sleeves ? " 

" You are not to be taken off your guard, I see. It 
is all reason with you. Every word is nicely calculated." 

" Even if I do not happen to possess such an appendage 
as a heart, cannot I consider its existence in another? " 

" As the scientist studies its workings, while he lays 
the organ bare under his knife ? " 

" You force me to cry quarter." 

Their conversations together were a good deal in the 
same vein. When they made any allusion to themselves 
or their affairs it was always in a general way, to illus- 
trate some questions at point. They were always gener- 
alizing, and few confidences were given in regard to their 
past lives; nothing was ever said with the intention of 
disclosing what their desires or aims were for the future, 
thougli Marslow might have been guilty, more than once, 
of trying to draw Clare out in betrayal of herself in this 
respect. If any curiosity were felt on the part of either, 
to know the secrets of the other's life, it was carefully 
concealed. For all this, each understood the other per- 
haps better than was realized. 

One day they had been discussing humanity much after 
their usual fashion; in this instance, as it appeared to 
them, in the role of European tourists. Marslow re- 
marked, as follows: 

" They all appear to wear the same look of weariness ; 
they betray the same disappointment in conversation. 
How I pity them for their disillusionment, as they go 
about from place to place, bored with the very sight of 
one another, wearied by the constant tension of standing 
guard against the advances of strangers whom they can- 
not trust themselves to discriminate in regard to. They 
have come miles and miles, only to find that pleasure is 
quite as deceptive here as in their own homes ; while the 
daily routine, as a distraction in itself, is missing. Mean- 
while, they have the cost of it all to reckon. I really and 
truly believe the one thing that most helps them to sus- 
tain their courage and endure all the discomforts and 
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anno)rances which tourists must undergo, is the thought 
that when they once do get back to their own particular 
frog-pond they will be able to out-croak all the stay-at- 
homes and leave them silenced from utter astonishment." 

" You dreadful misanthrope. The travelling masses can 
be envied for having at least one object in life. Grant 
the truth of your statement, perhaps you might be willing 
to allow some exception just to prove the rule." 

** Oh, as to that, I admit there are the invalids ; they 
have their various ailments to occupy their thoughts, to 
afford them a never-ending topic for conversation. And 
then there are those who make murder their chief diver- 
sion, not vulgar blood-letting, I mean, but social demoli- 
tion. In this regard I might mention a mutual friend of 
ours, but that would be injudicious." 

" It would most certainly, I should say. At best you 
are jumping at conclusions, since your acquaintance with 
the person whose name you hesitate to mention has been 
a brief one." 

"As far as that is concerned, deliberation is not neces- 
sary. I flatter myself, not without some foundation for 
doing so, that I possess a certain faculty — call it clair- 
voyance, if you will— of seeing beneath the surface, even 
when it is kept obscured with some little pains. In this 
instance, however, my conclusions have been forced upon 
me without any need for the exercise of natural insight. 
I am going to tell you something by way of illustration ; 
you can take It for what it is worth. Our mutual friend, 
I really do not think it will be necessary to mention her 
name, asked me to visit her when I return to America ; in 
truth, some very tempting inducements were deliberately 
hinted at. She told me that she had often heard about 
me and had always hoped to meet me some day. In 
return I assured her that a person residing for any length 
of time in New York could not help but know of her 
existence; that, moreover, it had long been my wish to 
make her acquaintance and be received within the mystic 
circle of which she was the center. Will you pardon me 
the sin? I may as well confess it to you, for some day 
you will surely learn the truth. I have taken considerable 
pains to escape being drawn within the vortex of that 
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same alluring circle. I was cautious, nothwithstanding 
the glowing accounts I heard. Perhaps I feared to hazard 
my own luminosity amidst such a collection of shining 
lights. But the reason does not matter. I trust you 
will regard my confession as strictly confidential, for I 
have no desire to be taken for an uppish prig." 

It was in these terms this unappreciative and ungrateful 
iconoclast referred to that idol of society, Mrs. Francis 
Sherwood Carter. She was still there at Baden Baden 
with them all, whatever her design or pleasure was. Mars- 
low confided in Clare that he had overheard her speaking 
to some one about taking the " cure," and also had seen 
her in consultation with some of the physicians, but he 
was skeptical on this score for all that, since her appear- 
ance of robust health made such an explanation seem un- 
reasonable. He suspected that the presence of Ransom 
had something to do with the matter. At any rate, she 
was not infrequently seen in this person's company, and 
quite often went for a horseback ride with him when the 
afternoon was pleasant. If this were the case, however, 
the progress she was making might best be judged of by 
the remark made by Ransom to Clare on one occasion 
when she had taken the place of that lady in the saddle 
for the day, and these two were conversing together as 
their horses were walking for a spell ; it was that he really 
could not endure that woman, and could not see why she 
was made so much of, even though she was so fair of 
countenance. But Ransom, as has already been seen, was 
very much given to saying things intended to flatter the 
person whom he was addressing, though he floundered 
dismally with his speeches at times ; and then, too, certain 
remarks made a little later about the subject of divorce 
might have had a bearing on the case. He held that in 
some instances he thought it right and proper, and for 
himself would have no hesitancy about marrying a 
divorced woman. Nevertheless, the very next afternoon 
Mrs. Carter and Mr. Ransom might have been seen to 
mount their horses and go cantering off together, both 
looking as pleased as possibly could be. 

Before many days more had passed Cecil and Marslow 
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' Other to pursue his travels. The summer was gliding by, 
and as the days followed each other one familiar coun* 
tenance after another was no longer seen about the hotel 
corridors and was missed from the table d'hote, 
took their departure, the one to return to London, the 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

It was Paris — Paris the gay, the entrancing, the in- 
comparable. The month of December was nearing its 
close and the light-hearted populace were in the very best 
mood, seeking on every hand the various excitement that 
Paris alone can afford in fullest measure. At the hour of 
which one writes the Boulevard des Italiens was brilliantly 
lighted, but at the moment the tide of humanity upon 
the walks had filtered away to an unimportant handful 
of strollers, while the unending train of carriages that had 
made one of the afternoon's spectacles had been super- 
seded by a scattering of empty omnibuses and delivery 
wagons. Now and then, however, the pavement would 
vibrate with the passage of carriage-wheels and clat- 
tering hoofs, as a party of diners-out went on their way. 

In front of the world-renowned Maison Doree, the car- 
riages were gathering in a continuous line, as one after 
another came from all directions to deposit its load of 
revellers. From several of these a party of ladies and 
gentlemen alighted, and were led by one of their number 
through the group of idlers upon the sidewalks, and past 
the ranks of obsequious attendants, to one of the private 
dining-rooms. These people attracted more attention 
than ordinary, for several reasons, and not the least of 
them was the peculiar actions of the person who evi- 
dently was responsible for their presence here. He dashed 
about hither and thither, tripped on one of the ladies* 
trains, committed every sort of awkwardness, and drove 
the attendants out of their wits with his incoherent or- 
ders and revocations. His identity was easily recog- 
nizable, if for no other reason, on account of the 
familiar faces of his guests. It was Herman Ransom 
who had taken upon himself to entertain a few of his 
friends, and his erratic movements, both of body and 
mind, made one think more than anything else of a 
lighted pinwheel whose spindle had gotten loose. His 
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nervous system appeared to have gone into a cc»nplete 
panic, as if, during his long and checkered career, he had 
never given a dinner before. 

In the matter of seating his guests he evidently had 
concluded not to trust to his own generalship, having 
chosen instead to furnish the maitre d'hotel with a care- 
fully made diagram, indicating the proper location for 
each respective person. He had recognized the necessity 
of planning beforehand this all-important detail of a 
dinner party, and not risking the accidents likely to re- 
sult if it is left to the hurry and embarrassment of the 
last moment. Each plate had upon it a daintily painted bil- 
let bearing the name of one of the guests, and when each 
person had found the place assigned to him or her, he took 
his own position at the head of the table and delivered 
himself of the speech he had carefully prepared for the 
occasion, after which all seated themselves, and the buzz 
of conversation began. 

Seated at Mr. Ransom's left hand, Mrs. Alston glanced 
about the scene of festivity. Directly opposite her Mrs. 
Mordant was located, and next to that lady was Philip 
Marslow. She detected a twinkle in the latter's eyes as 
they met hers, but otherwise his face bore the most con- 
ventional reserve possible. From him her eyes passed 
to his neighbor, and here she experienced a sudden shock 
to her sensibilities. This person, evidently chosen par- 
ticularly for Marslow, she had never met before, but if 
ever she had done so the remembrance could not be for- 
gotten. Out of what phantasmagoria had their host 
resurrected such an odd-looking young woman? He 
must have hunted far and wide to have found such an 
example of feminine ugliness. 

She dared not look at Marslow, for the comical side 
of the situation struck her, and she knew if she did he 
would give her a look that would upset her equipoise for 
the time being. So she pursued her survey of the other 
guests. Mr. Mordant occupied the end of the table op- 
posite to Ransom, and at his right hand sat Mrs. Carter, 
while next that lady was the person who had been as- 
signed as her own cavalier. A mild and innocent ap-. 
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pearing example of humanity, she thought to herself; at 
least tiiere is no harm in him. 

I'he placing of the guests indicated that some little 
thought had been exercised, but it was plain to' her that 
he had omitted that first duty of a host, to consider 
carefully the personality of his guests and not bring to- 
gether any discordant spirits. Instead, he must have 
been guiaed in his selection by some unholy emotion; 
possibly he had sought his own exclusive entertainment, 
as did Nero, while he fiddled over burning Rome. In 
any event, the prospect of a harmonious time was not the 
most encouraging. There was Mrs. Carter, always ac- 
customed to take in hand the reins of conversation and 
swing her whip relentlessly; and there was Philip 
Marslow, in no respect of a submissive and retiring dis- 
position; but, strangest of all, there he was himself not 
by any means such a good listener as he was an ex- 
pounder of volubility. As for the others, he certainly 
had not taken into consideration the fact that they were 
people of delicate feelings. 

It may be imagined tnat the dinner was not character- 
ized by any lengthy pauses in the conversation. Mrs. 
Carter, with characteristic feminine quickness, led off 
with an enthusiastic exclamation regarding a centerpiece 
upon the table, composed of the rarest and most beauti- 
ful flowers obtainable at the time; which drew from the 
host a eulogy upon the genius responsible for the culti- 
vation of the same and who had arranged them with such 
exquisite taste. Beretta, he held, was the one person 
above all others to be entrusted with the responsibility of 
furnishing flowers for all purposes; that is if one were 
able to stand his charges. Ransom took the opportunity 
for a brilliant sally of wit. He followed up his remark 
to Mrs. Carter by saying that he fancied she could always 
tell when the flowers she received came from Beretta s, 
and that he was willing to lay a wager the occasions were 
not rare. With this, Mr. Mordant inserted, giving the 
lady a sly glance at the time, that he imagined Count 
Salagnod was one of Beretta's best patrons. 

Now, it happened that all present had the honor of 
the Count's acquaintance, and were aware of a weakness 
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he had in the matter of ordering flowers to present to 
his lady friends; so a ripple of laughter went round the 
table, rising to a meiliriuous climax m Mrs. Carter's re- 
gion; indicating that the delicate flattery was not unap- 
preciated by the one for whom it was intended. 

*' Beretta/' she said between her cachinnaticms, *' is a 
past master in the art of advertising." 

" They say he has given the Q)unt unlimited credit, 
remarked Mr. Mordant, disposing of his last spoonful 
of potage, and buiy-ing his face in his damask napkin. 

Of the entire party, Mr. Ransom alone did not seem 
to appreciate the humor couched in these remarks. A 
look of annoyance passed across his features. The fact 
was, he and the count were on intimate terms and he 
had gone to considerable trouble and expense in intro- 
ducing the latter to American society in the French 
capital. He thought it time to change the subject and, 
fortunately, the opportunity was afforded him by the ar- 
rival of the gar^on, who brought the next course on the 



menu. 
•< 



There is some turbot. Mordant/' he said abruptly. 
" I recollected that you had a predilection for turbot, 
and so I ordered it specially from Cancale for the occa- 



sion." 



With this remark a rather heated argument arose be- 
tween the ends of the table as to whether the best turbot 
came from Cancale or the Schelde, and the size, as far as 
it had a bearing on the flavor of that luscious inhabitant 
of the deep, was made a part of the discussion. 

Meanwhile Marslow was biding his time, but it was 
not in his nature to act the part of a mere bystander 
at any time, so he addressed himself to the very homely 
young woman at his side, and finding that she possessed 
intelligence, so that he would not be wasting his efforts 
upon desert sands, he began a description of places in 
Paris, apart from the beaten tracks, embellishing it with 
historical allusions so skilfully that he was conceded a 
very entertaining person. For all this, nothing in the 
general conversation, nor in the play of features of the 
guests, had escaped his notice ; for he possessed a compre- 
hensive mentality that could have served him the pur- 
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poses of great generalship, had circumstances plunged 
him into the vortex of action, so that he had been forced 
to exert himself to some end. 

Watching his opportunity he chose a moment when 
Ransom was occupied in delivering an agreeable speech 
to Mrs. Mordant, and while the attention of that lady's 
husband was taken up in the dissection of a rare game 
bird that had been placed before him by one of the 
gargons and its merit extolled with much unction by his 
host. 

" You are making a long stay abroad, Mrs. Carter," he 
said, addressing that lady. " There must have been left 
a great hiatus in social New York when your parlors 
were closed." 

One's place is soon filled," she answered him, naively. 

I doubt if my absence has been noticed in any great 
measure. Really, I was quite worn out with overwork, 
and am taking some much needed rest." 

•* Well, Paris is a most excellent place in which to re- 
cuperate ; especially so for shining society leaders, escap- 
ing from the excitement of Barbarian capitals." 

" You are speaking satirically. You know, Mr. Mars- 
low, that I have been living a very quiet existence in 
Paris. And you, I understand, if I mistake not, you have 
given up the gay life of the past and are devoting yourself 
indefatigably to art. When are you going to throw open 
your studio and invite your friends to inspect your 
work?" 

At this remark a sudden intensified light could have 
been detected in his eyes, caused, evidently, by the awak- 
ening of some new train of thought in his mind. It had 
occurred to him that his affairs were being kept well under 
observance, and he felt considerably annoyed. Certainly 
the things he had heard in the American quarter about 
Mrs. Carter went to gainsay the truth of her statement 
regarding her present mode of existence. 

You force me," he said, " to make a countercharge 
of raillery on your part. Unremitting toil was never 
suited to my temperament. As for the palette, knife and 
brush, they are fitter implements with which to dig one's 
grave than to win one's bread and butter." 
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" Common report would seem to indicate otherwise in 
your case ; I take it. that some day you are going to give 
your friends a great surprise." 

" The surprise, I fear, will be in disappointing their 
expectations. The pleasures of life are more to me than 
a marble pedestal and a carved inscription. And yet, did 
I know that I might secure the patronage of one of the 
most fair and charming connoisseurs of art, I might deem 
it more worth my while to exert myself to the utmost 
degree." 

With this speech he gave a glance about the faces of 
the company. It was a most casual glance, and if in pass- 
ing his eyes met Clare's, his features were under complete 
control, and he immediately turned on Mrs. Carter a firm, 
fearless gaze without betraying that any thoughts had 
passed between them. But for all that, Mrs. Carter was 
affected uncomfortably. Accustomed as she was to flat- 
tery, she could not help fancying that his words were not 
so much without point, or, at any rate, were spoken with 
less submissiveness, more defiance than was commonly the 
case. However, she had no idea of disclosing her feel- 
ings to him, and held back a hasty answer that sprang 
to her lips, though for an instant there was a flickering 
of passion portrayed upon her countenance. His indiff- 
erence to her was felt, and it had had its effect. Her love 
for Mrs. Alston at the same time was not by any means 
augmented. 

At that moment Mrs. Carter appeared in the full matu- 
rity of womanly beauty and elegance. If there had been 
during the past while the least suggestion of grossness, 
there was no evidence of anything of the sort, though 
such might have been looked for in a person of her age 
and surrounded as she was with all the luxuries of life. 
Whatever the causes had been, tending to keep down 
an offending roundness of features, it had been effected 
without any telltale lines disclosing themselves. She is 
perfect, Marslow though, but of a type. To one who 
craved more than all else the envy of his fellowmen, what 
a conquest hers would be ; but to a human being of ex- 
tremely sensitive fiber, God help such a one ! 

Her reply to him was of less consequence than was his 
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rejoinder to her, though it contained no less flattering 
insinuations. After a few more passes between them 
some very guarded allusions were made on his part about 
her securing accessions during her stay in Europe for 
her salon of the following winter. The words used were 
not exactly those, but they were much to that effect. All 
the best talent, he held, was gravitating towards the great 
American metropolis, much to the surprise of all the older 
nations. If, during this speech, his eyes chanced to wan- 
der again in the direction of Clare she did not observe 
the fact, for her eyes at the moment were fixed on 
vacancy, while she gave her ear to some commonplace re- 
mark of her harmless neighbor. 

During this time Ransom had been keeping up a heavy 
cross-fire at the other end of the table. Mr. Mordant had 
undertaken to criticise, rather freely, the courses as they 
were one by one brought in ; for he was one of a very few 
who never took any great pains to spare this person's 
feelings, and no doubt would long ago have been crossed 
from the latter's books but for the many good turns he 
did him from time to time in matters social. So they had 
hung together, though always in a state of disagreement 
with each other. . 

As a result of their present differences of opinion the 
relative merits of certain brands of wine were established, 
and some illuminating facts came out concerning the his- 
tory of several famous winemakers. Some illuminating 
facts, as well, regarding the best methods of cooking 
sweetbreads ; also, as to the geometry and geography of 
oysters, but particularly their chemistry, which went to 
settle the important question why the merry bivalves 
were selected for the preamble rather than the epilogue to 
a dinner. As a master of the science of gastronomy one 
of the gentlemen, at least, might have taken his place in 
the forum and secured many followers. 

Nothwithstanding the necessity Ransom felt of sustain- 
ing his position against his relative's attacks, he had not 
omitted to inform Mrs. Mordant about the lady whom 
he had chosen for Marslow. " Unlimited wealth," he 
whispered to her, but not so softly but what Marslow 
might hear. " Silver mines in Nevada, railroads in 
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Texas, wheat farms in Missouri/' His eyes fairly glit- 
tered at the contemplation of such valuable possessions, 
and he cast them significantly upon Clare and inquired 
of her, in seeming seriousness, if she did not think the 
favor he was conferring upon that person ought to be 
appreciated. Clare responded that she believed his 
thoughtfulness was being appreciated to the fullest ex- 
tent possible. 

Apart from the sensitiveness Clare felt on account of 
his rather conspicuous attention to her, she was a trifle 
bored at having him make a special endeavor to impress 
upon her what an excessive outlay he had gone to in order 
that the dinner might be a memorable one in the annals 
of gastronomy. As if he expected her to be at once over- 
come by his powers of accomplishment in this respect. 
Nevertheless, she was able to extract some entertainment 
from the metaphysics of the situation, and, besides, the 
exchange of glances from time to time with Marslow were 
in themselves enough. 

As for that same personage, we left him making passes 
with the charming widow, but the cross-fire between the 
two ends of the table presently grew too hot to suit his 
fancy and he concluded it was time for him to train his 
gims upon the combatants, or else have them silenced 
altogether. Watching his opportunity, he opened fire, 
coming in between the premises with such quickness and 
judgment that Ransom was left gasping from surprise 
while Mr. Mordant's attention was quite diverted from 
the original argument. 

His words were in no way deserving of immortality, but 
they displayed a familiarity with the all-important subject 
at point, and while he may not have been quite so well 
posted in important details as Mr. Mordant, or even their 
host, he delivered himself with so much readiness and 
force that there was no help for it on their part but to 
relapse into ignominious silence. He had made himself 
master of the situation, and Mrs. Carter was so charmed 
with the exhibition of vigorous generalship that she was 
satisfied to remain in eclipse herself for the time being. 

However, Marslow was not of a mind to use his ad- 
versary's thunder, and after making some vigorous pre- 
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sentments about the relative advantages of the French 
and English cuisines, he proceeded to enlighten the com- 
pany as to which London purveyor served the finest game 
birds and which one the best understood how to prepare 
a rarebit. 

Truly, he was having his revenge and he appeared to 
enjoy it, in all its sweetness, to the full ; but his triumph 
did not render him the less alert and watchful, so that 
Ransom was able to regain a hold upon the conversa- 
tion. That person, after several unsuccessful endeavors 
to do so, finally resorted to another expedient which 
served his purpose, though such was scarcely admissible 
according to the etiquette between belligerents. He inti- 
mated to Mrs. Mordant that the adjoining room had been 
provided for the ladies whenever they felt disposed to 
withdraw. 

As soon as the ladies were gone, cigars were lighted 
and Mr. Mordant, feeling relieved from the restraint im- 
posed by their presence, threw himself into an easy po- 
sition. 

" Your dinner could not be surpassed, Ransom," he 
exclaimed ; " and if we all develop gout in consequence, 
you shall receive the credit you deserve, for so nobly 
furthering the chief ends of gastronomy. Hang it all! 
when is your time coming? I am getting tired of wait- 
ing for the event. It is not fair to the rest of us that 
you should be granted perfect immunity. The very sight 
of you going on wining and dining year after year with- 
out ever getting a twist in your pedal attachments, is too 
harrowing for afflicted mortals to bear." 

At this Ransom laughed with an unrestrainedness that 
suggested that the charge of immoderation was not un- 
founded. The notion seemed to please him, and he went 
into an explanation regarding the cause thereof, which in- 
cluded some valuable facts as to systematic exercise and 
regularity in the simple affairs of life. Their conversa- 
tion soon bored Marslow, and throwing away his cigar 
he went and joined the ladies in the next room. 

He found them conversing animatedly together, all but 
Mrs. Carter, who sat a little apart and seemed a trifle 
.distrait. Mrs. Mordant was talking fastest of all. She 
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appeared to be in unusually good spirits, as he had already 
noticed earlier in the evening. Seeing Mrs. Carter so 
evidently forlorn, he was inspired with wickedness, and 
feeling perfectly confident of himself, he immediately 
went and seated himself beside her, at the same time 
making some light and pertinent remark. 

Her reply was purring and calculated to stir any heart 
less insensible than stone. With her there was an equal 
confidence in self, while his air of defiance roused her 
desire for conquest to the fullest measure. She resolved 
to bring him to terms before she was done, but she felt 
that the task was no easy one, and quite different from 
any undertaken heretofore, so she concluded to abandon 
the more practical feminine methods putting her trust in 
the mystical powers of enchantment. 

However powerful may have been the spells she en- 
deavored to cast upon him, he more than once found an 
opportunity to exchange glances with Clare, and judging 
by that lady's expression of countenance, no annoyance 
was felt over the progress her rival was making. When 
the moment of departure arrived, he left the beautiful 
widow's side abruptly, and hastened to assist Mrs. Alston 
with her wraps. 

" What a very merry time of it we have been having," 
he whispered in her ear. " Our genial host has shown 
himself to be a veritable wizard in the matter of com- 
pounding high explosives." 

He was self-contained while he adjusted the clasp to 
her cloak with praiseworthy skill, being very careful not 
to take any unfair advantage, as any coxcomb might have 
done ; but the smile he shed upon Mr. Ransom, who came 
too late upon the scene for any practical demonstration 
of gallantry, was perhaps over-triumphant for the fur- 
thering of brotherly love and the encouragement of har- 
mony. As for Mrs. Carter, left to Mr. Mordant, the in- 
nocent liberties that gentleman took with her by reason 
of his age and married state, may have been little soothing 
to her, while she beheld the dignified and successful atten- 
tions paid to another by the hero of the evening. But 
whatever feelings were awakened over this bit of drama 
enacted before her eyes, she had no intention of betray- 
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ing herself, and undertook to perform a part on her own 
account, which she did with so much cleverness that it 
was calculated to set all a tremble the underpinings of the 
marital relationship, no matter how firmly founded they 
were. 

In the vestibule of the Maison Doree, while our little 
group of diners was assembled, awaiting the arrival of 
their carriages, some opportunities were still found for 
passes of wit, and Mrs. Mordant contributed more than 
one of her terse and piquant remarks, at the same time 
showing a singular brightness of the eye and a degree of 
good spirits that attracted Clare's notice, as it had already 
Marslow's, so that she mentioned the fact to Mr. Mor- 
dant. 

Marslow, always in the van, assisted the ladies to en- 
ter their carriages ; the American heiress to her own, and 
then the Mordants and Clare to theirs. He held the lat- 
ter's hand for a moment with a gentle pressure, and after 
the door was closed and he spoke his adieu through the 
open window, their eyes met for an instant, and under the 
flaring light she perceived that his face bore an expres- 
sion of wistful sadness. Two kindred spirits had met 
and spoken to each other in passing, and the eddying cur- 
rents of life bore them apart once more. As the coach 
started, he turned with a marked abruptness, and, Mrs. 
Garter's carriage following, he handed that lady to it and 
assisted her maid to follow with all his accustomed ease 
and grace. 

She begged him to enter himself, but he declared he 
would not so impose upon her good nature, and in the 
face of her protestations, closed the door and ordered 
the coachman to drive on. Then without a word to Ran- 
som or the one remaining guest, he walked away at a 
quick pace and was lost in the throng of pleasure-seekers 
now crowding the brilliantly illuminated Boulevard. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

The Mordants were occupying an apartment on a 
street in the neighborhood of the Arc de Triomphe. Mrs. 
Mordant had settled the question early in the fall, and 
her husband had said not a word in protestation, though 
he himself felt a leaning toward the Riviera for the win- 
ter months. 

On their return from Ransom's dinner party, Mrs. 
Mordant alighted from the carriage and entered the 
building with seemingly less cumbersomeness than was 
commonly the case. Mr. Mordant noticed it and re- 
marked that Madame seemed to be growing young again. 
In the parlor Mr. Mordant threw off his newmarket and 
flung himself into an easy chair. Mrs. Mordant stood 
near the mantel and Clare came and rested her arm upon 
a chair in front of her. 

"Do not you feel tired?" she said. 

" Not in the least," was Mrs. Mordant's answer, while 
she removed her gloves. " I have quite enjoyed " 

The rest was indistinguishable, for her speech suddenly 
grew thick; she lifted her hand to her head, and then 
began to sway back and forth. Clare sprang forward, 
and catching her in her arms, guided her limp and help- 
less form into a chair. The husband, seeing that some- 
thing was wrong, sprang to his wife's side and, taking her 
hands, began to rub her wrists. Clare and the maid ap- 
plied restoratives, and undid her corsage, but she did not 
regain consciousness; she breathed heavily and her face, 
at first flushing, gradually turned to a reddish-black. 
Tlien the maid rushed out to call a physician, but while 
she was gone the breathing grew fainter and they began 
to realize the worst. When the physician arrived he read 
in the faces of those gathered about her that the end had 
come and his services were not required. 

Within twenty-four hours the husband himself was 
lying helpless in his bed, stricken down by his old enemy. 
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the gout, in an aggravated form, and for a considerable 
period of time it was feared that he might not recover. 
During the critical period of his illness Clare took her 
turn with the nurses, and at the same time she watched 
over the young daughter with a mother's devotion. She 
did not question for a moment as to her duty toward these 
two helpless ones, left among strangers in a strange land, 
and she gave scarcely a thought to her own concerns. 

A month passed in this manner, after which the pa- 
tient began to improve; but he was still utterly helpless, 
and the prospect of his soon being able to go about were 
by no means promising. Through all the anxious period 
she had seen much of Mr. Ransom, for he came nearly 
every day to inquire for the health of his relative. He 
brought flowers for them, and took every opportunity 
to see and speak with her ; but his attentions annoyed her 
and she tried to avoid him as far as possible. Marslow 
came once to inquire how the patient was and ask if he 
could offer any assistance; but he was sensitive about 
remaining more than a moment, and he did not repeat 
his visit. 

Once, however, while taking a walk in the Bois with 
Mabel, he joined them, and they proceeded along the 
winding paths together. In reply to his inquiry for Mr. 
Mordant's health, she told him there was marked im- 
provement, after which they continued on their way, for 
a time, without speaking. 

" You will soon be going back to America, I presume/* 
he said, breaking the silence. 

" It would seem so," she answered. " But I do not 
make plans any more." 

At this Mabel interrupted. 

" Papa says we are all going back to America together, 
as soon as he is able to get about. Mrs. Alston is never 
going to leave us. We are going to open our old home, 
and we will have such a nice time together. I will be so 
glad to get back, for I never want to see Paris again." 

" Indeed, my little fairy, Paris will seem a dull place 
with you no longer to lend it the enchantment of your 
presence and sunny smiles. A good place, nevertheless, 
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for toiling," he added in a contemplative tone of voice, as 
if he were speaking to himself. 

" We shall expect,^' Clare said, " to hear of great 
achievements on your part, when we get back to Amer- 
ica." 

He shrugged his shoulders in a bothered sort of way. 

" As for that," he replied, " if there had been any- 
thing in me it would have gotten out long ago. Perhaps 
I have been too indolent. However, I have a clear con- 
science in one respect. They can never brand me as a 
charlatan." 

He changed the subject quickly with this, as if it were 
one on which he did not care to dwell, and for the re- 
mainder of the walk he entertained them with his ready 
conversation, so pleasantly that they quite forgot how 
the time was passing. He left them at their door at last. 
Good-by," he said to Mabel, taking her hand in his. 

Perhaps, some day, in the dim future you will be glad 
to come back to Paris and we will meet again. Good- 
bye," he said to Qare, rather bluntly, without looking 
her in the face. And then he strode away with a firm, 
determined step. 

A packet was lying on the table as they entered. It 
bore the familiar postage stamps of home, and the name 
of a firm of lawyers was printed on one corner of the 
wrapper. There was also a letter, and she recognized 
it was addressed to her in Nelson's handwriting. Clare 
opened it quickly, and found that which made her heart 
stand still and set every nerve of her body tingling. 

Kennett Alston no longer had any need to keep him- 
self in concealment. An agent of his father had in some 
way affected a compromise with those whom he had 
wronged, and all proceedings against him had been dis- 
continued. 

By accident Nelson had learned of all this through a 
lawyer friend, and he had found, furthermore, that he 
contemplated bringing proceedings to obtain a divorce 
from his wife. " No doubt the papers are already on 
the way," were Nelson's words. " I write this to fore- 
warn you of what you may expect. I fear his principal 
motive is your own destruction, and what, with false 
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swearing and suborning of witnesses, you must be pre- 
pared for the worst. I need only add that I have con- 
sulted with those best informed in such matters, and 
every step will be taken to protect you in this action dur- 
ing your absence." 

So he had not done her harm enough already; his 
desire for torturing her was not yet sated. Through 
all his days he would make it his sole purpose to harass 
her, to plot new evil against her, to bring her to the 
verge of despair, and there could be no escape — ^not by 
flight, not by recourse to law, not by his own repentance. 
And why? She had been a true wife, when being true 
made life to her a living death ; yet she had never com- 
plained to him, never opened her lips to speak against 
him. She had done him no wrong of any sort, unless 
it were wrong that she could not give him her love. 
Oh, had he no mercy! None, none, whatever. Such 
natures as his know not what mercy is. They understand 
only how to hate with an intense, malignant hatred all in 
life that lies upon a plane above them, to which they can- 
not ascend. Their sole joy is in plotting against the 
good, the true, the beautiful ; plucking the fairest flowers 
that bloom and trampling them beneath their feet in the 
mire in which they wallow. They tear down; they do 
not build. It appears to be the purpose for which such 
as he are destined for, whether it be to serve some prac- 
tical end or not. 

Clare felt as one who had been dazed by some sud- 
den blow. She held the letter in her hand and sat with 
her gaze fixed upon the floor. It was true that it told 
her good news of her little ones and of her mother; but 
this did not help to mitigate her despair. How could 
she aid them in any way. Better for them, perhaps, it 
would be were she out of the way. Ah, but then he would 
seek to gain their control. Was not that even now part 
of his design? The terrible thought flashed across her 
mind. The maternal instinct roused her; she sprang to 
the table, she seized the packet and, tearing open the seal, 
she glanced over the pages. Yes, it was the truth. He 
charged her with neglect, and prayed that they be given 
into his charge. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Although Kennett Alston no longer had any reason 
to fear a visitation of justice upon his head, and was free 
to move about among his fellow-men without molesta- 
tion, he had not as yet made any change in his mode of 
existence, as one brought up in his sphere of life might 
naturally have been expected to do. It was, perhaps, char- 
acteristic of him thus choosing to lead the life of a recluse ; 
for he had always been of an unsociable disposition, 
although his doing so may have been due to some peculiar 
mental condition brought on, in the first instance, by the 
shock of business reverses and which had grown upon 
him with the passing of time. Most likely he could not 
have told himself whether it was mere hatred of mankind 
that moved him or whether there was any method in it 
at all, and he sought to exercise that cunning which 
marks the creature of unbalanced mind. 

His expression of countenance was little changed with 
the new condition of things, as if he had worried but little 
while the representatives of the law were on the lookout 
for him, and cared nothing now that he was free to go 
about without being arrested ; but in his eye there was an 
unaccustomed brightness, and his step had less of that 
heaviness which marks one who nourishes his passions with 
drugs. The fact did not pass unnoticed by the frequenters 
of the street. The milkman commented upon it to the 
cook next door, as he poured out the morning's supply of 
milk for the house. The butcher's boy perceived it as 
he passed the dilapidated abode and saw the man standing 
at his gate, like a beajst of the jungle behind iron bars; 
and, going on his way, omitted his savagery to the cats 
of the neighborhood. The light-hearted baker's lad had 
seen it when he handed the " queer one " the loaf of 
bread that was sometimes ordered when it was found 
convenient to stop at home and sup with Satan ; and he 
forgot the tune he had been whistling ; and when he slept 
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o* nights that countenance, with its glaring eyes, haunted 
his dreams. It had not escaped the observation of the 
guardians of the. peace across the way, now that their 
facuhies had been stirred with the knowledge that a fugi- 
tive from justice had made his nest beneath their very 
noses and had come and gone without fear of their dis- 
covering him ; and thereafter the street urchins made Hfe 
no longer worth while for them. 

For a day there had been much excitement upon the 
street when the truth had been learned, but it soon passed 
over, as such affairs always do in a large city ; and things 
went on much as before. The tradespeople did not even 
trouble to address him after this by his right name, and 
the residents of the neighborhood soon forgot to pass any 
comments as they saw him walk abroad. 

One night Alston sat before his fire, with black Satan 
reposing upon the hearth beside him. His legs were 
stretched out at full length and his body reclining, while 
his head rested upon the back of his chair, with his face 
turned toward the ceiling. He was taking his after-dinner 
pipe, and from time to time he would remove it from his 
mouth, and, blowing great clouds of smoke into the air, 
he would give vent to divers utterances, as if he fancied 
there were living beings present and he was holding con- 
versation with them. 

At length the supply of tobacco in his pipe was con- 
sumed, and then suddenly drawing his feet up under his 
chair, with a profane exclamation, and leaning his body 
forward, he began to knock his pipe upon the fender until 
the ashes were emptied. The proceedings disturbed the 
slumbering cat, and he lifted his head and looked up at 
his master reproachfully. Seeing this, he swore louder 
and more obscenely than before; but Satan, accustomed 
to such explosions, instead of departing in disgust sprang 
upon his lap. 

" Well, you blackguard," he exclaimed, " what have you 
to say about it? We will soon be coming out of our hole, 
won't we ? and will take a hand in things once more. You 
think we have been pretty snug and comfortable here, 
eh? That is very true, but then we have other business 
before us than being comfortable; our part is not yet 
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played. We are going to make ourselves heard another 
time amongst our kind, all in due time. There are schemes 
to be carried out, pleasures to be pursued, enemies to be 
exterminated, tortures to be invented for all our brothers. 
We have waited long enough and now, — well, I did not 
forget to provide against possible famine, though I played 
a bold game. You and I never have gone hungry, if 
my luck did go against me ; eh, Satan, is it not so ? We 
will make another start, even though we have not many 
of the sinews of war left in our little black box." 

There was a sudden ring at the doorbell, and Satan be- 
gan to wag his tail and arch his back, and his master to 
swear furiously. The man rose quickly to his feet and 
Satan was thrown to the floor in a manner that very much 
offended his feline dignity. The two proceeded to answer 
the ring, Alston inquiring to himself, in unholy terms, 
who the caller might be; Satan, with his hair bristling, 
mewing angrily, as he followed in his master's wake. 

" Is this Mr. Alston? " a voice inquired from without, 
as the door was held ajar. 

" What do you want of me ? " he asked, savagely. 

He threw the door wide open and stood glowering in 
the dim light of the street. 

" Oh, I have come to pay you a call of congratulation, 
that is all," was the matter-of-fact statement given in 
return. 

" Indeed, I am deeply honored. It is some time since 
you have chosen to favor us with your presence. Will you 
enter, and make yourself at home? " 

In the sitting-room another light was lit, a chair was 
handed Dr. Farnsworth, the fire was stirred, and then, 
presenting his back to it and drawing himself up to full 
height, Alston turned upon his visitor a look of inde- 
scribable malignity. 

" I am at your service," he said, with brutal distinct- 
ness. " My auricular machinery is in condition to receive 
the most thunderous presentments." 

" Very good, then no time need be lost in making you 
understand what has brought me here to-night. I desire 
to say to you very distinctly that you must at once dis- 
continue the action recently begun by you in court to 
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procure a divorce from your wife. If any such proceeding 
is to be taken, it should be commenced by her, not you." 

Alston uttered a hollow, gurgling laugh at this. 

" And by what right, pray, do you presume to dictate 
what I am, or am not, to do ? " 

" By all the rights of friendship, of humanity, of com- 
mon decency, if you will have it so." 

" Then, by all the rights of hatred, of vengeance, of 
total depravity, I warn you, once and for all, to attend to 
your own concerns, and leave me to take care of mine." 

" And in reply I will say to you, that as long as you 
persist in annoying the woman whose life you contrived 
to entangle with your own, I purpose to interfere in her 
behalf." 

" Well, then, have your own way. One person more to 
be disposed of will make existence none the less enter- 
taining." 

We are wasting words, Kennett Alston." 
Then, in the name of brevity, may I ask you to ex- 
plain the real object of your visit to me this evening. 
You surely did not imagine that such idle threats on your 
part were going to influence my actions in any degree 
whatever." 

" Just how far that may be the case I am not prepared 
to say. First of all, I would like to suggest to you that 
sometimes in our profession, to save human life, we re- 
sort to radical measures. It is my belief that to save 
society, all sentimental notions should be set aside and 
radical measures resorted to." 

" In other words, my complete extinguishment is neces- 
sary to your peace of mind, and so it is to be brought 
about mysteriously, as those of your craft best know how 
to do." 

" I have no intention to play the part of an assassin. 
My life shall be the price of yours, if need be." 

" So, ho I a duel, then. Possibly you have brought the 
weapons with you." 

" I have come unarmed. I feared that it might be im- 
prudent to do otherwise under the circumstances." 

" You mean, you feared the consequences likely to be- 
fall the one who takes another's life. If, however^ you 
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are pinning your faith on my own cowardice in this re- 
spect, all I have to say is, you are making a great mistake. 
jYour protegee may lose a protector before i am done." 

" That likelihood was not overlooked. But why enter 
into details. Are you prepared to give me your answer? " 

** That I alter my plans on account of any dictation 
on your part ? No " 

He exploded with a blast of unmentionable adjectives, 
and, at the same time, he clutched a chair in his hands 
and began to swing it in the air before him, while black 
Satan sprang upon the table and assumed a warlike atti- 
tude. 

" No, no," he repeated with another outburst, and he 
made a movement in the Doctor's direction. 

" Before you lose your temper, and commit any vio- 
lence," the latter remarked, " let me add one thing more/' 

He was very cool, but he took the precaution, never- 
theless, to keep the table between them by changing his 
position from time to time, and all the while to avoid 
getting in range of Satan's claws. 

*' I will hear nothing more from you," Alston roared, 
at the same time increasing his pace around the table. 

" For your own good I would like to say to you that 
before coming here I arranged with certain people to 
await my return, and left them instructions where I might 
be found should I not do so within a certain time." 

Alston abated his pace a bit about the table and gave 
a half maniacal laugh. 

" So that is your game? Well, I can wait. There is 
no occasion for haste." 

In spite of his bravado, it could be seen that he was 
cowed. 

" Do you agree to my terms ? " the Doctor asked with 
the utmost firmness. 

" Very good, I will agree. So long as you live, I will 
defer taking any further action in the matter." 

He assumed his old familiar tone of derision, 
and an emphasis on the word live was noticeable. 
Coming to a standstill he put down his chair and leaned 
upon it. To the Doctor, his eyes appeared to have in them 
the expression of a maniac, and he saw that some crafty 
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move was contemplated by this sudden change of bearing. 
He understood only too well that his life was hanging by 
a thread. 

" I shall expect to receive from your representative in 
this case, a letter informing me that the action has been 
discontinued." 

" You will hear from him in due time." 

" Then nothing more need be said. I will wait until to- 
morrow evening for the notification. If it does not ar- 
rive, then look to it, I will take other measures, more 
stringents, more salutary than anything yet. My mind is 
made up." 

Doctor Farnsworth turned and passed along the hall- 
way with a firm step, but he could not help glancing over 
his shoulder as he went. And he breathed more freely 
when he found himself upon the street, and still alive. 
He started in the direction of his home, going at a quick 
pace, indicating that the excitement he had just under- 
gone had not yet abated. His thoughts completely ab- 
sorbed him, and he paid no heed to anything that was 
occurring about him on the street. Had he been more 
cautious, he might have considered the fact that he had 
given out a story, the truth of which possibly would be 
inquired into. As it was, he did not stop to ascertain 
whether the same would be done ; nor did he report to any 
one at the street corner, but went his way looking neither 
to the right nor to the left. 

The same evening Walter Searing had in mind look- 
ing up a man at his club, and after playing a rubber of 
whist at home, he started on his quest. Walking along 
Madison avenue, he had not gone many blocks when his 
attention was attracted by hearing a faint moan coming 
from an areaway which he was passing. Hardened as 
a New York man is against every sort of happening 
upon the streets, he did not stop at first, thinking little 
about it ; but hearing the sound a second time he turned 
back and, leaning over the balustrade, peered into the 
sunken space. At first nothing was visible, but as his 
eyes became accustomed to the gloom he thought he de- 
tected the outline of a man. ** Some drunken miscreant,** 
he said to himself, and he was on the point of going in 
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search of a police officer, but curiosity tempted him to seei 
what sort of a creature it was. 

Descending into the enclosure and striking a match, he 
held it at the head of the prone form and was horrified 
to recognize the features of his friend, Nelson Farns- 
worth, all blood-stained though they were. Instantly he 
was on his knees beside him and, lifting the Doctor's 
body in his arms, he let his head rest upon his shoulders. 
At this moment footsteps were heard approaching and he 
called out. Seeing a head appear at the balustrade, he 
begged the person to get him a cab without delay. The 
head disappeared and he tried to make the Doctor more 
comfortable, at which Nelson gave a low moan and 
opened his eyes. 

What has happened to you?" Walter asked quickly. 
He has done for me," was the answer barely audible. 
"Try to conceal it. On my desk, some papers — use 
them as you think best." 

He passed into unconsciousness and Walter sprang 
to his feet and rang the bell of the house. He tried to 
explain to the servant who answered, but the family were 
out and she was unwilling to assume any responsibilities. 
A number of people had gathered upon the sidewalk by 
this time. One of them produced a flask of whisky, and 
some of the spirits was poured down the injured man's 
throat, but without effect. Walter again knelt beside 
his friend and felt of his pulse. It was fluttering feebly, 
and as he held the inanimate hand he began to realize 
that a genuine tragedy was taking place* 

It was some time before means were found to remove 
Dr. Famsworth. Finally, an ambulance arrived, and he 
was placed in it, but before their destination was reached 
he had ceased to breath. 

When they had borne the remains to the rooms the 
Doctor had occupied and laid them to rest upon the bed, 
Walter glanced about him, and the sight of the apart- 
ment's furnishingwith which hewas so familiar, awakened 
a feeling of the deepest bereavement. But there was no 
time to waste over sentimental reflections, for a police 
officer was just then figuring very diligently in the affair, 
and he had in his mind his friend's last words. Presently 
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he discovered on a desk a letter addressed to him, and 
this he contrived to possess himself of without being 
noticed. P'or the rest he was contented to wait and let 
matters shape themselves. But before the night was done 
he realized that he had to deal with a very considerable 
amount of diligence on the part of certain officials of the 
district, and some embarrassing questions had to be an- 
swered. In fact, before they were through with him he 
might have found it diflicult to convince them of several 
things had not the doctor's rifled pocket-book been 
discovered in an area nearby the scene of the tragedy, 
where it had evidently been thrown by some one making 
a hurried departure. This fact in itself appeared to 
satisfy the guardians of the peace, and as Walter kept 
his own counsel in the affair, the case was placed upon 
the records according to their own conclusions. For a 
time a close surveillance was kept over certain profes- 
sionals who were known to be in town at the time, and 
there the matter rested as far as they were concerned. 

At his very first opportunity Walter examined the let- 
ter which he had secured. It informed him of Nelson's 
discovery of Kennett Alston, which had never been con- 
fided to any one before; and after giving a brief recital 
of the different interviews that had taken place, told of 
his proposed visit on that fatal evening. He did not hope 
to accomplish anything much by the interview, he ex- 
plained, but it was his desire to ascertain just exactly what 
Alston's temper was, and whether there was any likeli- 
hood of restraining him by any means whatever. 

" I do not anticipate that anything serious will come 
of it," he wrote. " If he becomes violent over any re- 
marks that I make, I will perhaps warn him of the ex- 
istence of this letter, or I may suggest that a detective has 
been employed to await outside for my return, though 
that part of the programme I have concluded to omit at 
the last minute for several reasons. However, should 
I not come home over night I have left directions to have 
this sent you in the morning; in which event you will un- 
derstand that I have been done away with and that Ken- 
nett Alston is responsible for the deed. Use this as my 
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last Statement if you think it advisable for Qare's pro- 
tection, but otherwise take no action whatever." 

Some simple directions about his personal affairs fol- 
lowed, which need not be mentioned. 

When Walter finished he was puzzled to know what 
proceeding he should take, and he felt the need of some 
one to consult with. He thought of Emil Thalberg, and 
immediately sent word for him to meet him the same 
evening at his club. Thalberg arrived at the hour ap- 
pointed and at his first opportunity Walter gave him the 
letter to read. 

" Poor Doctor," he exclaimed when he finished. " So 
he was made a victim while I escaped." He began care- 
fully to reread the letter. " It is an infernal shame," he 
added. " That creature ought not to be allowed to go 
at large. Indeed, he seems to have over-reached himself 
this time." 

There was a noticeably triumphant tone in Thalberg's 
voice as he spoke. 

"*Just there is a point to be considered," answered 
Walter. " Would this letter be sufficient to secure his 
conviction? I am not well enough versed in the law of 
evidence to decide myself, but I have misgivings upon the 
subject. That creature has kept his tracks covered. It 
it plain that things did not go quite as the Doctor ex- 
pected they would. He paid his visit right enough and 
there is every reason to suppose that he left Alston's 
house in safety. After all, he may have met his death as 
the police are maintaining." 

" A likely coincidence, that ! " 

" But possible. We would want to feel very sure of 
our case before we took it into court. Imagine the mor- 
tification to us of an acquittal. On the whole, Thalberg, 
do we want to take such a proceeding under any circum- 
stances ? " 

" The fact is, I do not think we do." An expression 
passed over Thalberg's face that appeared to indicate a 
sudden and complete change of feeling. 

" I am sure that Clare would not care to have us," 
Walter pursued. 

" .You are quite right, quite right," the other rejoined. 
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Walter kept his eyes fixed upon the floor as Thalberg 
spoke, and seemed to be lost in his own thoughts. There 
was a ring of bitterness in his companion's voice that 
did not escape his notice, however. 

"And yet," he said, lifting his eyes all at once and 
regarding Thalberg, " it is as you say : that scoundrel 
ought not to be permitted to go at large. Your own turn 
may come next." 

Thalberg shrugged his shoulders as if he thought such 
a possibility not worth considering. But he made no 
reply. 

" Even so, something must be done on Qare's account, 
for with Nelson gone Alston will be more than ever 
determined to do her further injury. Perhaps we can 
use this letter to some purpose." 

" I have been thinking of that. How would it do to 
pay him a visit? We might start this very moment." 

" Not a bad idea. But then, Thalberg, you know you 
are a bit quick-tempered. I am afraid if you two were 
to meet, there is no telling what the result would be." 

" You cannot go alone." 

" No ; I am a married man. It would not be right 
for me to take such a risk." Walter smiled grimly as he 
spoke. " A letter will doubtless answer the same pur- 
pose." 

They procured pen and paper and began to compose a 
letter to send him. Walter thought they should be guarded 
in what they said, since they were not as sure of the 
evidence as they were of Alston's malicious cunning; but 
Thalberg was ready to write down in plain words ex- 
actly what he thought. However, he deferred to Wal- 
ter's wishes, and the communication was finally prepared. 
It was to the effect that while they had every wish, on 
account of family reasons, to keep his peculiar actions 
secret, rather than try to make a public spectacle of him, 
if he chose himself to air his affairs before all eyes, then 
any concealment of facts was no longer worth while, and 
the sooner things were brought to a head the better. It 
was probably not necessary for them to go into details. He 
no doubt was quite aware that, besides a knowledge of 
his many misdeeds, they had certain papers, left in their 
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charge by Dr. Famsworth, which could be made to serve 
their purpose in putting him beyond the possibility of any 
further harm-doing.. If, however, such were not the case 
they took the opportunity to apprise him of the fact and 
to give him fair warning then and there. 

The letter was addressed to the number given in the 
Doctor's letter and handed to an attendant to mail, after 
which the two sat and discussed some details concerning 
the Doctor's funeral, until the time arrived for Emil 
Thalberg to keep an evening appointment. 

The next evening Walter found an answer to the let- 
ter awaiting him at his club, where he had requested that 
it be sent. Thalberg had dined with him at home, and 
they came there to look for it. So they found a quiet cor- 
ner and perused it together. 

" In reply to your esteemed comnmnication, I beg to 
•ay that the consideration expressed in my behalf is thor- 
oughly appreciated. I would have you understand that 
there is no wish on my part to air my affairs in public, 
and for this very reason, permit me to state, the case in 
question is not being pressed, as you can easily satisfy 
yourself about, by calling at the office of my couns.ef, 
though the said gentleman has all the evidence at his 
command necessary to bring it to a successful issue. Pos- 
sibly it will be left to rest for all time, but that is for me 
to decide. ' For the time being, though I have no dread of 
anything my wife's friends may do, I shall be quite con- 
tent to remain an unimportant factor in the affair; that 
is, orovided they do not attempt to meddle in any way 
with my concerns. Nevertheless, should you conclude 
that it is necessary to your peace of mind to put an end 
to my career; then, my dear sir, I can be found at my 
present address, awaiting your convenience and pleasure. 

Very faithfully yours, 

Kennett Alston." 

'Ihe two men reread the letter carefully, and then they 
tried to reason it out between themselves, in just what 
spirit it had been written. While the words seemed to 
suggest some degree of compliance to their wishes, 
its tone was in the main defiant. A great deal more 
seemed to be implied than was expressed, particu- 
larly when he spoke of remaining an " unimportant fac- 
tor/' What course was left, them, to pursue? With 
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Dr. Famsworth gone Clare's greatest dependence was lost, 
and nothing gained in return. Could they content them- 
selves to remain on the defensive, and take whatever came 
without striking back? Could they see a tender creature 
for whom they cared deeply, tortured before their very 
eyes ? As for Thalberg, he longed to give blow for blow, 
but understood only too well his own lack of power and 
was without hope. Walter possessed more patience, but 
he, too, felt himself to be well-nigh the verge of frenzy. 
How could he meet Qare on her return and tell her the 
truth? 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Poor Mrs Alston was quite heart-broken when, on her 
return home to America, her mother informed her of 
Nelson's tragic death. The affair was shrouded in mys- 
tery, for Walter was keeping his own counsel; but she 
imagined much that was untold, and it stirred her to ter- 
rible anger, and more than one mad act of retaliation was 
conceived. She felt quite ready to cast aside all prudence 
and fling herself at the feet of justice. There could be no 
enduring life so long as that demon was permitted to go 
at large, the suspense must drive her to distraction in the 
end. Better to bring the question to a conclusion, be the 
consequences what they might. 

But with these thoughts came also the consciousness of 
her own helplessness and isolation. The one who had been 
her counsellor so many times was dead — ^perished by his 
hand. There was no one now to whom she might turn, 
on whose judgment she felt she might depend; and to 
such a nature as hers, to be without the intimate friend- 
ship of another was like going without meat and drink, 
without air and sunshine. And, withal, was it for her to 
act? Could she stand up and pronounce sentence of death 
on him who had borne so intimate a relation to her, who 
was the father of her children? Then, too, she remem- 
bered that Nelson had often said to her that to enter a 
court of justice was to put one's self at the mercy of 
vultures, ravenous and cruel, as only creatures in human 
shape can be. She felt he was right in this, as he had so 
often been in other instances. Alas! Why had he been 
taken away in the midst of a bright career? It all seemed 
so needless. But then it was the stern, undeniable truth, 
for all that. 

The first night of her return was one of inconceivable 
torture. She slept, for nature was thoroughly exhausted 
after many days spent upon the sea ; but the moments of 
fitful slumber were more terrible than those of wakening. 
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It was one prolonged nightmare, in which murderous 
fiends made revel, from which she would awaken anon, 
but they would still seem to people the darkness until she 
passed into unconsciousness again from fear and dread. 
The day broke after what seemed an age to her, and she 
quickly rose and dressed herself, for she could no longer 
lie still and endure the excitement that was going on 
within. 

Her mother tried to persuade her to return to bed, for 
she realized the excited state in which her daughter was. 
She would have resorted to drugs to quiet her, but she 
remembered to have seen her, more than once under simi- 
lar conditions, take sedatives in interdicted doses, and yet 
with no more apparent effect than if she had taken so 
much water. She knew that anything of the sort could 
avail nothing, and she sat patiently by while the distracted 
woman paced the floor in her despair. 

As soon as the time arrived when she might find a man 
of business in his office, Clare set out for town and paid 
Walter a visit. He met her with unfeigned gladness, but 
he perceived what mental agitation she was in, and he 
was only too anxious to avert the discomfort of discussing 
her affairs ; so he began at once to question her regarding 
her voyage across the sea and her sojourn abroad. She, 
however, was not to be turned from her purpose and in- 
sisted on his telling her all he knew in regard to Nelson's 
death, and all the recent happenings that had any bearing 
on the case. Walter, however, was prudent, and thought 
it well not to say too much, especially so until she had 
had more time to rest after her journey and calm herself 
on account of the shock she had undergone. 

He told of his experience on that eventful night, showed 
her a report upon the subject taken from a newspaper; 
but he omitted to speak about the papers found in the 
Doctor's room or to mention his last words. This part 
of the affair was a secret, known only to Thalberg and 
himself, or possibly one other, who might be trusted to 
keep the same. He was glad, however, to be able to in- 
form her that Alston was not taking any active steps in 
the proceedings at law which he had threatened to do, and 
there was every reason in the world to believe that he 
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intended to let the matter rest for the present. During 
the conversation he happened to mention the name of 
Thalberg. 

"Why did you bring him into this affair?" she ex- 
claimed ; " it could do no possible good." 

Her words, spoken in a tone of evident bitterness, 
caused his face to fall, for he had supposed he was doing 
the very best thing he could in consulting with this per- 
son, and, indeed, would never have known what to do 
otherwise. But then he never in his life had been quite 
able to understand Clare. He could understand her no 
better at the present time. 

Qare left his office at last, feeling little comforted for 
the interview with him. Perhaps it would be better, she 
thought, if her husband would commence an attack 
against her openly, for then the end might sooner come, 
but such were not to be his tactics she saw. He knew only 
too well the torture of suspense to the human mind, and 
purposed, by covert acts from time to time, to keep her 
perpetually on the anxious seat. If he drove her to mad- 
ness his gratification, no doubt, would be complete. 

Plainly a life of retirement was the only course left 
her. With a different temperament, with different belief 
and unfailing faith in religion, she might have sought 
refuge in some religious institution or society, as women 
often do. She understood the peaceful life that such ones 
lead, she envied them for their unswerving faith and de- 
votion to duty, but she felt that for herself anything of 
the sort was out of the question. As she went along the 
street she kept turning the question over in her mind, but 
could find no answer to it. Her bewilderment was com- 
plete, the situation seemed truly desperate. Nature was 
thoroughly exhausted now and she felt as if she must 
sink upon the pavement, but she struggled along and 
finally contrived to reach her home, though more dead 
than alive, and in a condition of mind that caused her 
mother to fear for her reason. 

A night's rest, however, restored her in body and 
greatly helped to compose her excited mental condition, 
and in the morning she set out to pay a visit to Mabel 
Mordant and her father at the hotel to which they had 
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gone after leaving the steamer; for sHe was anxious to 
learn how they were after the long ocean voyage. They 
had all three returned to America together, for Mabel 
could not be reconciled over the thought of a separation 
from her, and her father had felt that his business aflfairs 
demanded his attention and, at any rate, was restless and 
believed he would be better oflF in his native land. He had 
considered himself quite able to undertake the journey 
and, indeed, the thought of it appeared to brace him up. 
He had had his way, and so far no harm appeared to have 
resulted. 

When Clare was shown to their private parlor she found 
Mabel seated beside her father, reading to him, for since 
his illness his eyesight had been affected seriously. See- 
ing him in his invalid chair, with *ts convenient wheels, 
his face half covered with blue goggles, she realized to 
what a state of helplessness he la ' come ; she realized, as 
well, the solitary and trying position of the daughter, 
and experienced a sudden wavering of purpose, for she 
had come to them with a determination to separate herself 
from them thenceforward. 

As soon as she saw Clare Mabel sprang to her feet, and 
threw her arms about her. 

" I am so glad you have come," she exclaimed. " We 
were just talking about you, and I was afraid you were 
going to disappoint us after all. But you will not, will 
you?" 

Clare had not the heart to say no to the young girl, 
though a sudden dread of bringing some harm to these 
kind friends, crossed her mind and caused her to shudder 
and look doubtful for a moment 

They talked over their plans for the summer, as they, 
had done many times on the steamer during the home- 
ward voyage. The old family estate on the banks of the 
Hudson was to be opened once more, after many years of 
neglect, and they were to spend the period of mourning 
together in simple rustic quietude. It was a notion of 
Mabel's — a very visionary one, it may be thought, as it 
had been of her grandfather's years before — thus to turn 
aside from the beaten tracks and take up an existence on 
a landed estate. But then Mabel had in mind some very 
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happy days spent on an English country seat witH some! 
girl friends, and nothing .would satisfy her but to make 
the experiment on her own account. 

Her father saw thathe must humor her, though he well 
knew that the illusion would soon be dispelled. Such 
living from choice was not in the atmosphere of America. 
People preferred to herd together, wheUier in summer or 
winter, where the opportunities for excitement were 
broader, perhaps for shaping one's ends as well, and 
where there were fewer responsibilities for those on 
whom responsibilities must fall. He had gained this 
knowledge from past experience. His own ancestral acres 
were a forcible example, situated as they were in a region 
where gentlemen of taste and culture had likewise made 
the experiment and failed. 

There were the houses deserted by their owners — great, 
comfortable abodes about which fancy can picture a deal 
of romance — ^now sadly out of repair; some unoccupied, 
and others harboring for a few months of summer some 
thrifty family from the city whose chief gratification to 
its numerous members very likely lay in the thought of 
their having contrived to secure so much at such a small 
outlay of money. 

Mr. Mordant said nothing to discourage his daugh- 
ter, though feeling that it would be with her as with all 
the rest of her kind. On his own account he was indif- 
ferent ; a period of hopeless invalidism was all he had to 
look forward to, and jvhere it was spent did not matter 
greatly. 

Clare remained witK thent the whole morning, and 
before she left, Mabel made her promise that she would at 
least 3peud the summer with tbi^ at their country home. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

The summer at Idylcourt passed away without spe- 
cial incident. Owing to their recent bereavement, no 
entertainments were given, there were few exchanges of 
courtesies with the neighbors, and they lived much within 
themselves, though usually Mabel had one or more girl 
friends visiting her. 

Clare enjoyed the quiet days, on the whole. There 
was ample time for reading, and while she helped the 
young girl with her music, she found opportunity to in- 
dulge her own pleasure in this respect. If at times the 
feeling came over her that her life was narrow and empty, 
and awakened a rebellious spirit, she tried hard to banish 
all such thoughts and thanked her good fortune that even 
so much was permitted her. It was perhaps hardest of 
all for her to be separated from her children; yet she 
might have had them with her a good part of the time, 
or at any rate somewhere in the neighborhood, where 
she could have visited them from time to time; but she 
knew it would be an excuse for her to neglect her duties. 
Then, too, there had been some painful realizations on 
their account. 

Not long after her coming to Idylcourt, her mother had 
brought the two lads, now aged respectively seven and 
eight, for a short visit. With little Walter alone, all 
might have gone well enough; but before the day was 
done Nunu had made his presence so conspicuous by his 
acts of mischief towards all animate objects that came 
in his way — not even sparing Mr. Mordant himself — 
that Clare was in despair. What to do with her unruly 
offspring put her to her wit's end; moral suasion ap- 
peared to have no effect whatever; solitary confinement 
only made him the worse as soon as he was released. 
She soon saw there was no taking any middle course in 
regard to him, and, first of all, she decided they both 
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must return to their home in Bayonne at once, though 
Mabel begged very hard for her to give Nunu one more 
trial. 

After this she visited them as often as she could, but 
she soon saw that her young son would grow beyond 
his grandmother's control in a very short while, and that 
she must adopt some other mode of existence whereby 
she could give more time to his guidance. His conduct 
upset all her plans and she was thrown into the utmost 
perplexity. Many resolves were made after this, but it 
was like grasping for an object in the dark; one day 
followed another, and there it all ended. 

One day in the early fall Clare had occasion to visit 
the city, and while going about on her different errands, 
whom should she happen to meet but Philip Marslow? 
He accompanied her for a way, and during that time a 
deal was learned about himself and his doings since last 
they had seen each other. 

What had brought him back to America? — ^nothing 
more, perhaps, than the mere necessity of keeping mov- 
ing. A person of his perculiar temperament needed a 
constant change ; old places, old scenes, even old friends, 
were sure to weary one after a while. Then, too, it was a 
necessity to him, making new acquaintances. 

" You see," he added, as a sort of marginal note, " my 
medicines lose their effect in time, and no other course is 
left me to pursue." 

She fancied he was affecting his air of carele;3sness 
to conceal his real self, as usual, and she felt enough in- 
terest in him to try to draw him out. It occurred to her 
that some favorable reports had been circulated concern- 
ing his winter's work. 

** It seems to me," she said, " I have heard some rumors 
floating in the air about what you have accomplished 
with brush and palette-knife." 

" Indeed ! And what may they be?" 

"Your picture is to be exhibited during the coming 
winter, I understand." 

" So the cat is out of the bag ; well, I suppose you are 
going to charge me with inconsistency another time. Tlie 
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fact is," he added apologetically, " I have been made a 
victim of by my friends." 

" It is no less than human to seek to put the blame on 
others," she remarked, very wickedly. 

" That is granted you. But will you permit me to ex- 
plain. It was all an accident. Talent played no part in 
the case whatever.^' 

" Rumor would seem to indicate otherwise." 

She gave him a side glance, as if to determine the 
effect her remark had upon him. 

" That is the folly of it. Because I happened to make 
myself agreeable to one of the connoisseurs who de- 
termine the fate of struggling artists, he concludes to 
honor me with a reputation. I assure you it came about 
through no seeking of mine." 

** You speak as if you suffered from a guilty con- 
science ; as if you felt that you had been resorting to the 
methods of a charlatan to draw attention to yourself. 
Why are you offering excuses? " 

" I was trying to make it dear to you why I have 
entered into the contest for public acclaim; I wanted to 
explain how it is I have submitted to being patronized." 

" You might have persuaded your friend to reserve his 
decision until other critics had had time to pass their 
opinions." 

"True enough. That was an oversight. And yet, 
how could I have denied a friend, to whom I was under 
obligations, the pleasure of making a discovery? How- 
ever, do you not think that you are asking almost too 
much of poor, frail humanity?" 

" I half believe that you are as ready to dart into the 
flame of notoriety as any moth that flies about at night- 
time." 

" Evidently there is no pleasing you one way or the 
other. When I profess to feel indifferent about worldly 
glories you charge me with being indolent, and when I 
make an effort it is all vanity and self-seeking." 

" Are you quite sure that you have been making an 
effort?" 

** I suppose you are thinking that I have been apply- 
ing myself merely because it amused me to do so. Per- 
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haps you are right. I think in my then peculiar state 
of mind I should have been unhappy to be idle." 

" About your picture, Mr. Marslow," she responded 
abruptly; " you would not tell me the subject last winter; 
are you not going to do so now that it is finished ? " 

" It is of too small consequence to mention. A mere 
head — not a Madonna, either; my talents do not lie in 
the direction of angels, and I shall never make a Michael 
Angelo. The fact is a certain physiognomy — ^that of 
a lady, by the way, with whom you are acquainted — got 
photographed on one of the lobes of my mentality, and 
nothing could relieve the disorder but to get it reproduced 
in oils and pigments. I refer to our old friend, Mrs. 
Carter." He supplied the lady's name parenthetically, for 
the thought had flashed across his mind that, in spite of 
his explanation, Clare might misinterpret his meaning. 
" Some might set it down as being due to an inspiration ; 
I call it a freak of nature; I never hope to create any- 
thing quite equal to it, and do not believe I shall ever try. 
But I have been making a confession to you again, and 
I vowed that I never would, to one so cruel. Well, this 
is the last time. But, then, am I to be permitted an op- 
portunity another time ? " 

She saw that he was entertaining the hope of renewing 
the old acquaintanceship, and she did not like the idea 
of their parting without thought of ever meeting again. 

" But what good can it bring? " she said to herself, bit- 
terly. " Better by far that it should not be." With a 
sudden change of tone, she replied : " We are leading a 
very quiet existence in the country, and you know my 
time is not my own." 

That was all she said ; and then they parted, both feel- 
ing that perhaps it was for the last time. 

Clare's plans for the winter were as unsettled as ever. 
During the summer Mr. Mordant's health had improved 
greatly, and this fact caused her to think all the more 
seriously of doing something on her own account for the 
future, even if she must take up the old work. It was 
true she was welcome here and she felt she was giving 
some small return for the good received. But then Ma- 
bel must soon go to school, while Mr. Mordant appeared 
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to be on the road towards complete recovery; and she 
saw that soon there could be no other choice for her. 

Of Kennett Alston, during the whole of that summer 
she had heard absolutely nothing, and she wondered 
much on account of it. One day it was true that a 
strange man had been seen by some of the servants lurk- 
ing in the neighborhood, and she had lived in a state of 
terrible anxiety in consequence for some time thereafter ; 
but nothing ever came of it, and she concluded that the 
person might have been a mere vagrant after all. Wal- 
ter and his wife spent one pleasant summer's day with 
them, and she took the opportunity to ask some ques- 
tions of him, but he had heard nothing more himself and 
matters were very much the same as they had been after 
Nelson's funeral. The secret was being kept as he had 
agreed with Thalberg to do. He imagined an explana- 
tion in the silence himself. 

" Perhaps Alston has returned to England/* he said 
to her ; " and joined his people there." 

Since her return from Europe she had seen nothing of 
Emil Thalberg, though she could not help hearing of him 
from time to time. He was in Europe for the summer 
on business in connection with his calling, as was usually 
the case. It was always said of him that he was the 
most industrious of beings, with the endurance of an ox, 
who never took any time whatever for leisure. He was 
ever in her thoughts, notwithstanding she tried hard to 
banish all remembrance of him from her mind. 

The question of Mabel going to school had to be de- 
cided. Clare suggested boarding school, Knowing that 
it would bring into the discussion the question of her 
remaining with them; and she was anxious to do this, 
but knew not how to broach the subject otherwise; for 
they treated her as one of the family, and she felt that 
Mabel never could bear the thought of a separation. 

As she had expected, Mabel declared very positively 
she would not go to live amongst strange girls, and be- 
sides would not leave her father on any account. She 
wanted to open the town house for the winer, as they had 
talked of doing many times during the long evenings of 
early autumn. Mr, Mordant expressed himself upon 
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the subject very bluntly : he wanted to know how Mabel 
was going to get on without her, and who was jgoing 
to look after the household in case the town house should 
be opened, as they had planned. So she consented at least 
to see them safely established for the winter. 

But the problem of the winter was settled without any 
seeking on her own account. They had not been many 
days in town when Mr. Mordant was again attacked 
with his old trouble in an aggravated form, and the doc- 
tors pronounced his case this time a hopeless one. They 
said he might live for a number of years, or he might 
pass away at any mQpient. Little could be done for him 
more than to make him comfortable and keep his mind 
diverted from himself as much as possible. Of course, 
at such a juncture Clare had not the heart to leave Ma- 
bel, and so continued with them, doing her share as nurse 
and keeping the affairs of the household regulated. The 
days were allowed to go by, and they did not pass un- 
happily, uneventful as they were. 

Coming home one afternoon late in the fall, she heard 
voices in the parlor, and, entering, was much surprised 
to discover Mr. Marslow there with Mabel. 

" You did not expect to see me here," he said, rising 
as she appeared. " The fact is I happened to meet Miss 
Mabel just outside, and she used such fairy-like persua- 
sions that I could not do otherwise than enter with her." 

So a pleasant hour was passed, and they talked about 
the old days when they were in Paris together, and Mabel 
was in high feather over the prize she had captured. 

" He is so entertaining," she said, when Marslow had 
left them, " I do hope he will come again, as he prom- 
ised." And then she went dancing away to see how her 
poor father was doing, leaving Clare seated there in the 
great lonely parlor with its splendid furnishings which 
she was privileged to use almost as if it were her own. 

It was a curious turn of fate that had drifted her into 
such a harbor ; and she would often say to herself bitterly : 
" It is but temporary peace ; some day the penalty will 
have to be paid." 

Marslow's presence had brought it all to her mind with 
sudden vividness. She wished he had not come, for she 
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felt a premonition of evil on this account ; if not for him, 
then for those who had been s© good and kind to her. 
But she knew he would come another time, for Mabel had 
insisted, and she herself had not had the heart to be rude 
to him. She was almost minded to write him a note 
and say frankly he must never again call upon them un- 
der any circumstances; but she put it off from time to 
time, and in no very great while he repeated his visit. 
This time it was in the evening, and by chance Walter 
and his wife were present; and they all sat together in 
the library, where Mr. Mordant was brought on his 
wheel-chair. 

The evening was made to pass all the more pleasantly 
for his being there, and Mr. Mordant ev6n grew cheerful 
himself, and begged that he would drop in very often. 
His presence, he told him, was better than any medicine, 
and it would be a Samaritan act to do so 

Walter, likewise, was well pleased with him and not 
long afterward, meeting him one afternoon, brought him 
home to dine with him. During that evening Marslow 
learned a deal about Mrs. Alston's history that he had 
never before heard, for Walter's wife was inclined to 
gossip, and he may have been guilty of trying to draw 
her out, though, if this were the case, it was done so 
delicately that Walter's attention was not attracted. 
Thus an acquaintanceship was beg^n between these two 
men. 

One evening, just after Mabel and Mrs. Alston had 
finished their dinner, Mr. Marslow was announced. He 
had some tickets for a concert which seemed promising, 
and wanted to know if the ladies did not wish to attend it. 
Mabel was all excitement over the notion, but Mrs. Alston 
was inclined to discourage her. 

" But this is a very informal affair," he urged ; " and 
it will be through quite early; or, for that matter, we 
can leave at any time." 

He finally had his way, as he usually contrived to do. 

It was but a step they had to go, and so they decided 
to walk, setting out in good season and arriving before 
the audience was half assembled. Marslow had omitted 
to mention the name of any of the people who were to 
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take part, and Clare had not given the subject any 
tliought herself, so she was not a Httle surprised, on 
looking over the program, to see the name of Emil Thal- 
bcrg set down for one of the numbers. It made her re- 
gret deeply having consented to come, but she said noth- 
ing and endeavored to keep her composure, which was 
not so very difficult, since Marslow was one of that di- 
verting sort of people who make no demands upon one 
in the matter of conversation, and just then he was en- 
tertaining Mabel with some elucidations regarding a cer- 
tain opera, which he had once heard under exceptional 
auspices, in a European capital, and a selection from 
which was advertised in the program. 

Several people were to appear before it came Thai- 
berg's turn, but she had lost all interest in them and only 
wished that anything almost might happen to interfere 
with the expected course of events. Marslow found her 
very much distrait, whenever he ventured to address her, 
and tried to assign some reason for it, but went very 
wide of the mark. 

At length the time came for Thalberg to appear and 
the audience, being an unusually intelligent one, waited 
in silence, knowing that something exceptionally good 
was to be looked for. 

She had not set eyes upon him since the day he had 
ridden away from her home at Bayonne, and she won- 
dered if he would seem in any way changed. Presently 
he appeared at one of the wings, and stalked boldly 
toward the footlights; but she scarcely saw him, not 
daring to look directly at him, for fear that he wotdd 
discover her. Marslow, however, regarded him critically 
as he made his bow. 

" There is none of the ordinary barnstormer in his 
make-up," he whispered in her ear. ** I take it, if the 
audience does not give him its closest attention, he will 
play demoniac roundelays till it is made to regret its 
want of manners." 

Clare made no response to his remark; in fact, only 
half hearing it, and she watched Thalberg closely as he 
took his seat at the piano and ran his fingers lightly over 
the keys of the instrument before beginning to play the 
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number set down for him upon the program — all of which 
was a very natural proceeding to a lover of good music. 

The performer was loudly applauded when he finished, 
and immediately he rose to his feet and faced his audi- 
ence, at the same time putting his hand upon the side 
of the piano and inclining his head slightly in recog- 
nition of its appreciation. He stood there very self-pos- 
sessed while the clamor lasted, and regarded them with a 
lofty expression, in which there was a suggestion of de- 
fiance and disdain. He had no idea of entertaining them 
with an entr'act, such as marching from the stage and 
back again. If, however, they wanted an encore he was 
willing to give it to them. He gave a sweeping glance 
with his eyes, over the hall, and then fixed them at the 
point where our three friends were sitting. Clare caught 
his eye for one single instant, and then she glanced down 
upon her program, not daring to look at him again. 

" He appears to have discovered an acquaintance in this 
neighborhood," remarked Marslow, as Thalberg seated 
himself again before the piano. " I am sure that I have 
not the honor of his acquaintance, personally." 

" I think that Mrs. Alston used to know him," remarked 
Mabel. She spoke in all innocence, a sudden recollection 
passing across her mind of having heard something said 
in this particular. 

Thev were now forced to refrain from conversation, 
for the performer had begun to play again, and an in- 
tense silence had settled over the hall. All listened with 
rapt attention, save Clare, who was too busy with her 
own thoughts to appreciate what was going on about 
her. 

As soon as Thalberg finished he rose to his feet 
quickly, and again faced his audience; but this time his 
countenance wore the conventional expression of a 
hardened professional, accustomed to just such scenes. He 
did not look in their direction another time, but promptly 
turned away, and left the sta^e amidst the loudest ap- 
plause; nor would he be recalled, though the audience, 
inspired by genuine admiration, made every effort so to 
do. 

Clare was silent as they were leaving the hall, and 
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Marslow, always quick in his perceptions, made no ef- 
fort to bring an)rthing up in regard to Thalberg; in fact, 
addressed but a passing remark to her, devoting himself 
to Mabel instead. They walked along the street at a 
brisk pace, one lady on each of Marslow's arms, for the 
night was cool; and in a very short while they were ap- 
proaching their destination. Just about as they arrived 
before the house, a shabby-looking person appeared be- 
fore them, seeming almost as if he came out of the 
ground, and passing them, brushed rudely against Clare. 

With the impulsiveness of youth, Mabel let go her 
hold of Marslow's arm and, with a scream, dashed up the 
stoop. Marslow himself made a quick movement as if 
to turn and offer a rebuke to the offender, whoever he 
might be, but Mrs. Alston held on to his arm with a ner- 
vous strength and forced him to follow Mabel with her. 
When they came into the light of the doorway, he saw 
that her face was pale as death, and, as he took her hand 
to bid her good-night, he felt that it was trembling like 
a leaf. 

He quickly descended to the sidewalk and turned in 
the direction whither the seeming vagrant had gone, as if 
he meant to follow him. 

" There is some mystery," he said to himself, " abopt 
that woman's life. I would give a deal to fathom it, for I 
might be able to help her in some way. Has that vaga- 
bond anything to do with it, I wonder? It seems to me 
I have seen him lurking in the neighborhood before." 

He had heard considerable gossip, from time to time, 
concerning Mrs. Alston, but he never at any time had 
paid much attention to it, attributing it all to the defense- 
lessness of her position. Now, however, after what he had 
observed that evening, he felt that there was some founda- 
tion for the stories that were told about her, and he 
wondered what it could be. 

" I will find out who the person is, at least," he mut- 
tered, and he scrutinized closely every dark comer as he 
hurried along. But the man had disappeared completely, 
and after a few moments, giving up the chase, he turned 
about and began to pursue his way in the direction fancy 
happened tp (ake him. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

Philip Marslow was not an early riser, and he al- 
ways had his breakfast served him in his room, a prac- 
tice acquired from living much abroad. Generally the 
postman had gone his rounds a second time before ever 
he was bestirring, and consequently there was usually 
a goodly accumulation of mail matter to be served up with 
his morning meal. On the morning following the partic- 
ular occasion when he had escorted the ladies to the 
concert, he rose even later than usual, and when his 
breakfast was brought him he found the regular budget 
of letters piled upon his plate. 

The sight of them did not appear to improve his tem- 
per, and he tossed them aside almost angrily, but as he 
did so the handwriting on one in particular attracted his 
attention, and taking it up quickly he examined the post- 
mark closely. Evidently the letter had been mailed the 
night previously, and the fact struck him as being a bit 
odd, so he opened it at once, contrary as it was to his 
custom. 

" My Dear Mr. Marslow : I am writing very hastily 
this evening to ask of you, as a special act of friendship, 
not to call upon us again. Just why this request is made 
I cannot explain, much to my regret ; but you have heard 
numerous tales, no doubt, about me, and can make what 
deductions you choose. I only wish to assure you that 
it is done, not alone through apprehension of harm for 
those under whose roof I am making my home, but for 
yourself as well. Therefore, let me beg of you once and 
for^all.to consider my wishes and not seek to fathom that 
which can only lead to sorrow and distress for all of us ; 
but try to forget that you have ever known this unfortu- 
nate being, and believe me as ever, 

" Very sincerely yours, 

"Clare Alston." 

Marslow was perhaps not so much surprised by this 
letter as might have been expected, for several incidents 
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during the past little while had prepared him for any- 
thing extraordinary. He left his breakfast untouched, 
however, and sat pondering over it all. 

" I will solve this riddle," he suddenly exclaimed aloud, 
" that is, if it has any solution." 

Then he remembered his breakfast and began to taste 
of the not specially inviting or varied dishes supplied, 
but they interested him little, and after a moment he be- 
gan to examine his mail another time. There was one 
handwriting which he did not recognize at first, and so 
he opened the letter from curiosity. 

** Will you not dine with me at my club to-night," it 
read. " My wife has gone away on a visit for a few days, 
and we have decided to give our cook a short vacation. 

" Faithfully yours, 

" Walter Searing." 

** Bien, tres bien I ** he exclaimed. " I will go, sure 
enough. The gods further my designs. I will telephone 
him my answer. He will be pleased with the informality." 

The rest of his letters did not appear to excite his curi- 
osity, but they required answering, and so after swallow- 
ing a cup of coffee he proceeded to take them in turn 
very perfunctorily. They were invitations, most of them, 
either to dinner or the theater, and could have helped 
to solve that riddle of how some men can live and wax 
fat and be generous towards their cronies, without any 
visible source of revenue. He was not a parasite, he 
would say to his conscience when that troublesome sus- 
ceptibility protested in spite of him; for he gave in re- 
turn for benefits received, and, too, when it tried his 
economies to the utmost ; but then the other parasite, who 
brought only his illustrious pedigree as an adornment to 
a feast, could have said the same thing. Such things are 
all as one chooses to take them. 

There was one letter which called forth a dissatisfied 
exclamation on his part; but for all that, it was opened 
and perused before the rest. 

" Mrs. Carter will have to wait her turn ; I have other 
engagements to attend to," he muttered, flinging the note 
aside. 
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He took up his pen and proceeded to answer each one 
in its turn, all of which required more or less considera- 
tion, and he was forced, numerous times, to confer with 
his engagement list. A&er finishing this important part 
of the day's routine, he completed all the different details 
of dressing, and set out down town. " Going to busi- 
ness," he called it. He had lately resumed relationship 
with a firm of brokers on the street, which had been in- 
terrupted by his last trip to Europe, and he was now quite 
regular in his attendance at their office, though just what 
position he filled was MOt clearly established. 

Some spoke of him as being a sort of silent partner, 
others said he acted as financial adviser, and one rival 
firm, years before, when he had first appeared amongst 
the Solons on the street, had made the charge that he was 
employed at a stated salary to sit in the office and draw 
customers. Whether or not there was anv truth in this, no 
denials were made by the' accused partners, and as for 
Marslow himself, he only shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled cynically. The charge of being made use of as 
a sort of patent fly-paper did not appear to annoy him 
in the least, and he never altered his habits in any way 
on account of them. 

It always had been his habit to make these spasmodic 
appearances; in fact, they were so frequent that people 
often wondered how he ever accomplished any serious 
work at all ; but then they forgot the times when he dis- 
appeared from public view as completely as though he 
were buried in his grave. Since his return from Europe, 
he had again come into prominence on the street, and 
he seemed quite contented to idle away the days. No 
doubt, if ever bothered by guilty thoughts in this regard, 
he found excuses in plenty. Resting upon his laurels, 
he would have called it to Mrs. Alston, in all probability, 
had the opportunity presented; but as it happened ex- 
planations were given to no one, for he had no intimate 
friends and he never made a practice of confiding in his 
boon companions. 

That evening he contrived to set Walter talking and 
to an extent that caused that person, after they had parted 
for the night, to reflect quite seriously over what he had 
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done. Just hov/ this same was accomplished is not easy 
to explain; a suspicion of undue influence rests upon the 
case. The problem belongs to that class of phenomena 
which are still beyond the human intellect to comprehend 
—call it mesmerism, galvanism, hypnotism, or any other 
ism you choose. They spent the earlier hours at Wal- 
ter's club and afterwards drifted into one of the music 
halls, possibly absorbing more ardent spirits during the 
time than was good for steady-going men of business; 
but for all that, they were able to decide for themselves 
when it was time to be returning home. 

Marslow finally left Walter at his own door, and then, 
returning to his lodgings, he threw himself into a chair 
and, lighting a pipe, sat and smoked furiously for an 
hour and more, all the while keeping up a steady blinking 
as he regarded the floor intently. Then he got himself to 
bed, and his stertorious snoring soon went to show that 
he never lost time over any eccentricities of his nervous 
system. 

For several evenings after this he took pains to go past 
the house in which the Mordants lived, but for some time 
he discovered nothing to reward him for his pains. One 
night, however, while he was lounging in the shadow of 
a stairway nearly opposite, he saw a person come along 
the street and begin to act suspiciously before the house 
in question. Feeling convinced that he was the object of 
his quest, he watched him until, finally, he moved away, 
when he proceeded to shadow him. The man took a 
course in the direction of the East River, and after pro- 
ceeding a number of blocks, he perceived that they were 
coming into a quarter of the city where the population is 
densest and mostly very poor. Finally he saw the man 
turn into the doorway of a cheap tenement, and let him- 
self into the building by means of a key. 

" So far so good," he muttered to himself. " I will 
take the number of your residence. Some day I may want 
to renew our acquaintanceship." 

He made a note in his memorandum book, after which 
he turned away and proceeded to some one of his accus- 
tomed haunts. 

Of Mrs. Alston, meanwhile, it must be said, she was 
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in a state of mind verging on distraction. After her re- 
turn on that night of the concert, she had been seized 
with a severe nervous attack and for several days was 
confined to her bed; but by degrees she began to im- 
prove in some measure. At stated intervals her mother 
would bring her two children to her, for Nunu under 
threats of being denied the privilege of visiting New 
York, was behaving himself, and Mabel enjoyed having 
them come, while it afforded her great relief to be able to 
see them from time to time. One morning, however, she 
was very much surprised to have Nunu appear at the 
house all alone. 

" You have not come all the way from Bayonne by 
yourself?" she inquired in considerable alarm. 

" Grandma was not very well," he answered, " and 
could not come with us, so Walter and I started by our- 
selves." 

" And what has become of Walter? " Clare asked with 
sinking heart. 

They had stopped in the square to play, he explained 
with a childish lisp, when a strange man came and 
seated himself near them, and began to talk to them. He 
was afraid of him himself, and would have nothing to do 
with him, but Walter stayed with him and finally he saw 
him take Walter by the hand and lead him away, when 
he ran away as fast as he could. 

The child's words brought a terrible realization to her 
mind. That which had been dreaded most, she felt had 
come to pass. He had taken his child and would claim 
the right to keep him. He would bring him up a vaga- 
bond, such as he had become himself, and there could be 
no help for it. She paced up and down the floor, well- 
nigh in frenzy at the thought of such a possibility. Some- 
thing must be done, and that quickly. Her first thought 
was of Walter Searing, but she knew him of old, and she 
felt this was a case that required a person more resource- 
ful and quick to act. Her brother was not living in the 
city and could not be reached for several days, even could 
he spare the time to come to her. She could think of but 
one other person, Philip Marslow; and yet what claims 
had she on him ? she asked herself. Nevertheless she felt 
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that she could depend upon him to act in her behalf , and 
the case was too desperate a one for pride to interfere in. 
The maternal instinct was roused within her, and she was 
ready to make almost any sacrifice to save her child. Im- 
mediately she went to her room and wrote a letter to 
Marslow, as follows : 

" Will not you come to see me to-night ? Something 
dreadful has happened, and perhaps you can help me." 

This she enclosed in an envelope and quickly de- 
spatched to the post. 

She knew not what to do with herself after this. For 
a while she went about the house from room to room, 
almost like a person that has lost her reason. Finally, 
she put on her things and taking Nunu with her, started 
to go to her home in Bayonne, feeling that her poor* 
mother would be prostrated were the lad to return to her 
alone. 

When she returned that evening, she found Mr. Mor- 
dant worse than usual, and she and Mabel did what they 
could to make him more comfortable, but they saw that 
his suffering was extreme. At a convenient opportunity, 
she excused herself upon some pretext, wishing to con- 
sider her own troubles, and went and seated herself in the 
parlor. Presently Marslow was ushered into the room, 
and she rose quickly as he entered. 

" I am almost distracted," she exclaimed ; " I know not 
which way to turn. My child — he has taken him from 
me. What is to be done? " 

" You have done right to send for me," he answered 
her. " I am sure that I can be of service to you." 

" But you cannot understand, you do not know. Oh, 
IS there no mercy in this world ? Is there no law that can 
save an innocent child from such a fate ? " 

" Madam, let us hope that we can avoid the necessity 
of appealing to the law. Some means must be found of 
doing so. Your child shall be restored to you. If it is not 
done within another twenty-four hours, I will never show 
myself in decent society again." 

After he had said what words of encouragement he 
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could, he left her, repeating the promise he had made to 
restore the boy to her. His very first proceeding was to 
go to Walter's house. 

" Can I see you in private ? " he said, finding him play- 
ing backgammon with his wife. He told his story in a 
few words, and then he added : " If you will tell me the 
whole truth about Mrs. Alston's husband, I know that I 
can do something to help her. I have learned some facts 
about him that can be of material assistance to us." 

Walter hesitated at first, being in doubt about telling 
him the secret, but Marslow, with that unbounded per- 
sistence which enabled him to accomplish wonders when- 
ever he chose to exercise it, prevailed in the end. Walter 
told him the whole story, and even went so far as to 
show him the papers which he had been keeping most 
carefully under lock and key. When all had been talked 
over, he left him, promising that the utmost secrecy 
should be observed. 

The next morning he left his lodgings at the usual 
time, and as he walked along the street he bore himself 
with all his accustomed nonchalant air, as if he had noth- 
ing more in mind than a morning visit to the nearest 
drug store. He first went to his barber, and very much 
surprised that functionary by directing him to remove 
his moustache. It cost him a severe pang, the sacrifice 
of that adornment, but it was part of the day's program 
and required to be done. Next he proceeded to the place 
where he had located his man a few nights previously, 
and seeing a store in the tenement, in which Alston evi- 
dently made his abode, he sauntered into this as if he were 
one of the residents of the Street, coming to make a pur- 
chase. 

A woman came out of the living room at the rear, to 
attend to his wants, and he greeted her familiarly by 
name, which same, by the way, he had taken from the 
window outside, adding an inquiry about her health, to- 
gether with some flattering comments concerning her 
personal appearance ; all of which served to put her in the 
particular frame of mind he most desired, so that he very 
soon secured from her some valuable information regard- 
ing the habits of her neighbors in the building. There 
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was one on the top floor, disturbing to the regular order 
of tenement house existence. She knew he was a bad 
one — no ordinary poor person that lived by honest work. 
Yesterday he had come home bringing with him a child 
that he must have stolen. But it was no concern of hers ; 
she never talked about the business of her fellow tenants. 

Marslow purchased a few sticks of candy, which he 
saw arranged temptingly in glass jars upon a shelf; and 
after putting these away in his pocket, he left the lady 
to attend to another customer, and made his way through 
the ill smelling hallway, up numerous flights of stairs, till 
he found himself on the top landing. It happened to be 
quiet just there, though the screammg of children, com- 
ing from various quarters, smote upon his ears and gave 
him a horrible sense of quantity and force, very like the 
distant roar of an uncontrollable cataract — calculated to 
set a person wondering about many things in general. 

He inspected the key-hole to the door of the apartment 
in question. The key, he saw, was in the lock, and he 
concluded from this, that the place was occupied; so, 
after examining the lock, he descended the stairs, and 
passed out into the street. 

His first proceeding was to find a locksmith, and he 
bade the man make him a few keys of a certain pattern. 
Then, after providing himself with a file, he gave the 
man some illuminating explanations as to the purpose the 
burglarious tools were intended for, and returned to the 
neighborhood he had just left. Seeing a bill " to let " on 
a tenement house opposite, he hunted up the janitress 
and a bargain was struck. After borrowing a chair he 
took possession at once, and established himself at the 
window. The prospect of cheap and ugly buildings and 
crowds of dirty children on the street was not particularly 
inspiring to a man of his temperament, never contented 
in his own exclusive society; but he contrived to find 
some diversion by flinging a copper, now and then, into 
a group of urchins, and watching the resulting scrim- 
mage. He took very great care not to reveal himself, 
however, and kept a close watch on the tenement op- 
posite. He soon exhausted his supply of coppers, but he 
had brought a good stock of cigars, and he tried to sooth 
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himself with one of these. It was very wearying, keep- 
ing his eyes fixed on one point, and to rest them he 
would glance about the place he had secured for himself. 
" You are taking a taste of what you may come to some 
day, Mr. Man," he muttered to himself. 

The remark did not appear to cheer him, and he got up 
and began to walk the floor, not forgetting his purpose, 
however. The morning wore away without result, and 
he began to get hungry. He had not counted on such a 
delay and he wished he had provided himself with a sand- 
wich, at least; but he had no intention of giving up so 
early for all that. About two o'clock in the afternoon, he 
saw the door he was watching opened cautiously, and in 
a moment more the object of his search was revealed. 

" So you have come out of your hole at last," he re- 
marked to himself; " going to take your constitutional, I 
suppose. Well, while you're away, I will see what sort 
of a place you have." 

He watched Alston until he satisfied himself that he 
intended more than a visit to one of the stores of the 
neighborhood ; then he proceeded directly to his door and 
after doing a bit of skillful locksmith-work, let himself 
into the apartment. 

There was no sign of little Walter as he entered, but 
in his stead he discovered, much to his surprise, a huge 
black cat in a very furious state, indeed. 

Now, Marslow was a lover of domestic animals of all 
sorts, and usually Ke was very successful in winning the 
friendship of the most savage of them. " Kitty," he said, 
*' nice kitty ; " and he tendered his hand by way of con- 
ciliation. But Satan himself knew something of human 
kind, and mistrusting his soft tone and gentle flatteries, 
repulsed his advances savagely. However, no time was to 
be lost, and disregarding the demonstrations of the 
angered brute, he surveyed the room hastily. Seeing a 
closed door, he quickly tried it, but found that it was 
locked. However, by the skilful use of his file, he fitted 
one of the keys that he had provided himself with, and 
soon overcame this difficulty. As he was about 
to open the door, he perceived the cat on the 
point of springing at him. So he refrained — ^and it was 
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lucky he did so, for the faithful animal would have 
charged him tooth and claw in a moment more. He must 
face the enemy, he saw. If there was no temporizing he 
must have it out with him then and there. 

" Get out, you fury," he muttered fiercely; at the same 
time advancing towards him. 

Satan appreciating his own inferiority returned to a 
safe position under a table. At the same moment the door 
was cautiously opened and a small, very much frightened, 
and tear-stained countenance was poked out. 

" You rascal, what are you doing here? " Marslow ex- 
claimed, seeing him. 

The small lad then opened the door and ran towards 
him, for after his confinement he was glad to see a hu- 
man creature in any shape, though he failed to recog"- 
nize Marslow without his moustache, and scarcely would 
have done so otherwise, having seen him only once or 
twice before. In an instant the black cat dashed forward 
from his refuge with tail erect and fur bristling, all the 
while spitting furiously, for the sight of his prisoner at 
large roused him to greater boldness. Seeing him in such 
a tempest Walter turned and met him half-way.' Satan 
hesitated and the child began to stroke his head. Evi- 
dently a friendship had been struck up between them and 
the animal intended him no harm. Marslow concluded 
that, with a suitable introduction, he too might be re- 
ceived with favor, but at the first attempt he saw his case 
was hopeless — the feline eyes sparkled with a savage lus- 
tre and his hair bristled again. 

" We must get rid of him," he remarked to Walter ; 
** put him in the cupboard and shut the door." 

But Walter would not be guilty of such perfidy to a 
friend. 

"Then take him in your arms and start for home as 
fast as your legs can carry you. And mark you, never 
mention my name, or I may be made to serve my time for 
kidnapping. Now run." 

Walter did not need to be told twice. With Satan in his 
arms he ran into the hallway and down the stairs, holding 
fast to his burden and nearly losing his balance In con- 
sequence. Marslow watched him until he disappeared* 
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for he felt a trifle anxious whether he would be able to 
find his way or not. But there was more to be accom- 
plished, and he trusted in the boy's native wit; so he 
turned from the landing and entering the apartment and 
locking the door behind him, proceeded to examine the 
chamber from which he had released Walter. 

A mere closet he found it to be, with a small window 
opening on an air shaft. He took a chair and placing 
it inside the doorw^ay, drew the door nearly to, and seated 
himself. One hour passed, two. He had abundant time 
for meditation. 

" You may find yourself in a pretty pickle, before an- 
other sun goes down," he muttered — " burglariously en- 
tering a man's apartment in broad daylight. Well, it's 
worth while making the attempt; there is nothing car- 
ries like audacity as you have found on previous occa- 
sions. It is a case for the survival of the fittest." 

He began to di^ a hole in the panel of the door, and 
when he finished it, he placed his eye to it to see if it 
would serve the purpose for which it was intended. All 
at once he heard the sound of a key being inserted in the 
lock of the outer door, and immediately he pulled his own 
door to, and put on an old slouched hat that he had 
brought with him ; then, to make the disguise more com- 
plete, he adjusted a pair of blue glasses on his nose. 

" Now, sir, I am at your service," he muttered bet^Meen 
his teeth. 

He drew a revolver from his pocket, and holding it in 
his hand, placed his eye at the peep-hole he had made in 
the panel. Suddenly he rose to his feet and began to 
listen attentively. He heard the sound of a key being in- 
serted in the lock, and then he pushed open the door. 

" Throw up your hands," he exclaimed in true road- 
agent fashion. 

Seeing the shining weapon, Alston held his hands be- 
fore him to indicate his submission. 

" I arrest you, Kennett Alston, in the name of the law, 
for the murder of Nelson Farnsworth." 

His imitation of a Central OSice representative was 
fair. He had accompanied the boys on more than one ex- 
pedition and was profiting thereby. 
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Alston, however, was not thus easily to be talcen off his 
guard. He studied Marslow's face intently, evidently to 
discover, if possible, whether it was merely a detective's 
trick to drive him into a confession. 

*'On what ground do you base the charge?'* he de- 
manded very coolly. " I will be obliged to you, if you. 
iwill enlighten me before we proceed any further," 

" Shall I tell you that I am the detective the Doctor 
employed on the night of his last visit to you ? " 

" My dear fellow, if you expect to draw a confession 
from me by any such false assumption you will find your- 
self very greatly mistaken." 

" You, doubtless, imagine that the Doctor never em-. 
ployed any such person; in fact you went to great pains 
to satisfy yourself on this point, as I had the very good 
opportunity to observe. Let me tell you I took the pre- 
caution to keep myself in the background and saw the 
murder committed." 

" And never lifted a hand to help the man who em- 
ployed you. So much of the story one might believe, for 
a blackguard like you is not going to spoil an opportunity 
to win glory for himself; but you never would have let 
your case rest so long, I am satisfied as to that. The 
whole proceeding is a trick. The best thing for us to do 
is to go to the nearest magistrate and make our explana- 
tion to him." 

" As you choose, of course, only before we go I would 
say to you that I have taken time in securing the warrant 
for your arrest, as I wished to work up the case care- 
fully. Not until yesterday did I manage to obtain as 
much evidence as I desired, though I have been in com- 
munication with the doctor's intimates ever since the oc- 
currence. I refer particularly to a letter left behind by 
Dr. Farnsworth and which has been shown to me bv Mr. 
Walter Searing, in whose possession it now is. With all 
the facts I have at hand I now see the opportunity to * 
make a reputation for myself, as you have so delicately 
put it, and I do not propose to let it slip through my 
fingers." 

" May I be permitted to examine your warrant," Alston 
said in the mocking tone peculiar to him. 
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*' Mr. Kennett Alston, it is the desire of your friends 
that as little publicity as possible be given this matter. If 
you care to respect their wishes you will go with me 
quietly, otherwise I shall be compelled to resort to force." 

" You are begging the question. The warrant, I have 
the right to examine it before surrendering myself." 

" The warrant is within reach, if you desire to see it.'* 

" Then produce the same." 

Marslow gave a glance at the door and lifted his fin- 
gers to his lips as if to sound a call for an officer without. 
The whistle he gave, however, was not sufficiently loud 
to be heard and he went through the motions of a second 
attempt. 

" One minute," exclaimed Alston, " I wish to make a 
suggestion." 

" You must be quick about it," the other answered with 
affected irritation. He lowered his left hand from his 
lips, but he continued to hold his revolver pointed at his 
prisoner with the other hand. Alston could discover 
no reason to question the man's statement. He looked at 
the muzzle of the revolver, and then at the one who held 
it. He was overawed by Marslow's cool assurance. 

" Before going with you," he said, " I should like to 
have a moment or two to myself. I shall need to take a 
few things with me. I desire to examine my papers and 
arrange for a temporary absence." 

" As you like. I will first go through your pockets to 
see that you have no weapon concealed." 

He proceeded to do so at once, all the while continu- 
ing to hold his pistol pointed at his prisoner so that no 
desperate act should be attempted. Nothing of the sort 
was discovered, but in one pocket he came upon a small 
phial. 

" Some medicine, I take it," he remarked, glancing at 
the fluid the phial contained. And he tossed it care- 
lessly upon the table. " I will give you half an hour ; 
not more," he added with an intended professional 
hardness. 

Groing to a corner of the room, he stood there re- 
garding intently every movement that Alston made. 
Presently he saw him pass the table and cautiously pick 
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up the phial he had just thrown there. Marslow nerer 
moved, but his face became set. Alston was about to 
lenter the chamber where the other had concealed himself. 

" If you enter there I shall have to follow you," he 
said. 

Alston paid no attention to his remark, and Marslow 
hurried after him. Suddenly he saw Alston lift his hand 
and place the phial to his lips. 

" What is that you are doing? " he exclaimed. 

Alston turned and faced him. 

" You will never take me alive," he said, looking Mars- 
low in the face with great sang-froid. 

" I thought as much," the other responded with equal 
coolness. " Shall I call a doctor? " 

" It will be quite useless," was the answer. 

Already the drug was showing its effect. He sank 
to the floor and began to writhe in agony. Marslow 
picked up the phial from where it had fallen and placed 
it to his nose. 

" One of the deadliest drugs in the whole pharmaco- 
poeia," he remarked beneath his breath. " He told the 
truth; a doctor could do nothing for him, sure enough. 
Well, this is a predicament ; you can make no excuses for 
yourself." 

He knit his brows and, for an instant, watched the 
spasmodic movements of the human form lying prone 
at his feet. The thought flashed across his mind to steal 
away and leave matters to take their course ; but his whole 
nature revolted against the commission of an act that 
appeared mean and cowardly, and then, too, he saw very 
plainly that such a course might lead to embarrassment 
should he ever be called upon to make any explanation 
in the future, which was something very probable to 
happen. However, he could not stand there without 
doing an)rthing to help the dying man ; so he lifted the 
quivering body in his arms, and placed it upon a small 
cot which was in the room, and then immediately he went 
out in search of the nearest physician. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

As every one knows who is familiar with the move- 
ments of a great city, a crowd is a simple thing to gather 
on its street ; a few moments of star-gazing upon ^ busy 
comer, the assuming of a statuesque pose will usually 
accomplish the desired result without fail. On the other 
hand, to set the same crowd in motion, ponderous body 
though it be, is an effect quite as easy of accomplish* 
ment. Let any one who would prove this start to run 
like wild down a crowded thoroughfare and see how 9Q0» 
he will have the whole street after him in mad career. 
Imagine then the condition of activity that the populace 
upon a certain street in New York were one afternoon 
thrown into, to see a wee small lad trudging along the 
pavement, led by a very round and rubicund person wear* 
ing the uniform of the municipality, with its two row3 
of shining buttons, on whose shoulders was balftncing 
a huge and very diabolical appearing black cat in a most 
angry and defiant state of being; and behind these three, 
at a distance of a few paces, a second person equally round 
and rubicund, similarly uniformed, and little less worked 
up than the cat himself, to judge from the way be now 
and then ducked as a missile flew by his head, or turned 
sharply about and charged a howling aggregation of 
street urchins, who with all due regard for the majesty 
of the law, and knowing his record for speed, were keep- 
ing themselves, with very great pains, within safe and 
respectful distance of the same. 

It was little Walter who had arrived at this stage of 
an eventful journey homeward, after his release from 
imprisonment by Philip Marslow. He had been dis- 
covered a little earlier by a working man, backed up 
against a newel post, his feline consort perched upon its 
top, holding at bay with a broomstick which he had 
hastily snatched from a convenient ash-barrel, during a 
precipitate flight down the street, a crowd of street 
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urchins who had made the discovery that he was not one 
of their kind, and sought his destruction. Afterwards had 
followed various other scenes of excitement in which he 
had figured as the hero, including the leading of a rescu- 
ing party for the relief of black Satan, who had sought 
security under a convenient stoop, finding the bombard- 
ment by the mob altogether too hot to suit his fancy. 

It was a very much startled maid-servant that appeared 
at the street door of the Mordant's house in response 
to the officer's ring, and beheld without four shining 
rows of brass buttons, and upon the street beyond a mot- 
ley horde of street urchins dancing about and playing 
pranks upon one another; surrounded by a gaping 
crowd of spectators. The story was soon told, at 
least so much of it as was known, and a sor- 
rowing mother's heart was gladdened by the re- 
turn of her favorite offspring, while the hard- 
ened natures of the two officers were made to soften at 
seeing how much joy they had brought to the young 
woman with the bright face and pleasant voice. They 
were glad to take their departure, for the sight brought 
tears to their eyes, and they had every wish to conceal 
the fact from each other. To relieve their aflFected feel- 
ings they descended to the street as fast as their fat bodies 
would admit, and they charged with drawn clubs the 
crowd assembled there, displaying a zeal in the onset 
heretofore unheard of in the histories of their careers 
as recorded on the department register. It was in truth 
with good effect all round, for the mob melted away like 
snow before a tropical breeze, and no one was taken 
into custody, while the guardians of the public weal, 
escaping apoplexy, benefited by the violent exercise. The 
only wonder was how soon the excited thoroughfare 
could resume the even tenor of its way. 

" My child, where have you been ? " Clare asked of 
the little lad, when she had regained her speech after 
embracing him, and had thanked the officers for restoring 
him- to her once more. " Where have you been, ,my 
child?" she repeated, clasping him to her heart once 
more. 

" He said he was my papa," little Walter stated in all 
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earnestness as soon as he found his voice. " But I knew 
he could not be my papa and live in such a place, and 
without you, too." 

" You poor lad ; how have you lived ? " 

" He was good to me, but he kept me locked up in a 
room, and I was so frightened." 

" And how did you finally make your escape? " 

" Some one came and let me out." 

" Do you know who it was ? " 

" He made me promise not to say." 

" How did he look ? Had you ever seen him before ? " 

" You must not ask me, mamma." 

" You poor little waif ; I will not urge you. Be true 
to your promises always." 

She embraced him again, and then she rose from her 
knees. 

" So he has kept his vow," she said beneath her breath. 
" How can I reward him for this ? " She stood for a 
moment holding her child by the hand, in an attitude of 
meditation. All at once her eyes fastened upon black 
Satan, who had mounted upon the piano, and was seated 
there busily engaged in smoothing down his ruffled fur 
and composing his disturbed spirits after that memorable 
retreat. 

" Goodness me ! " she exclaimed. V' Where did that 
terrible beast come from ? " 

" Oh, mamma, you must not hurt him. I brought 
kitty with me. We are such good friends." 

Clare went and stroked Master Satan and he received 
her caresses with apparent satisfaction. Presently he 
jumped upon the floor and then Walter and he began to 
play there together in great glee. Clare watched them 
absently, for she began to wonder over the events of the 
afternoon ; and many incidents of the past began to pass 
before her in procession. She asked herself, "Where 
was he, then ? What was happening to him ? " In the 
responses of her young son she saw reason for terrible 
alarm on his account. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Regarding all that was mortal of the late Kennett 
Alston which remained to the living, Mr. Philip Marslow 
had been quick to appreciate that the deceased's earthly 
coil was not to be disposed of with a doctor's certificate. 
The law, so much abused for its laxity, for its dilatori- 
ness; so much escaping it that is justly its belongings, 
now and then must show its reason for being, and con- 
sequently such convenient opportunities for doing so to 
advantage as can be found, are quickly seized upon and 
made the most of with an eagerness and tirelessness that 
only those can understand who have been so unfortunate 
as to be selected, whether innocent or otherwise, as much 
desired subjects for the afore-mentioned purpose. 

Marslow saw quite clearly what was before him as he 
stood talking over the remains with the physician he had 
summoned. He felt the clinch of steel about his flesh, 
the tension of the chain that defied his escape. In his 
ears sounded the clank of iron doors, the jingle of the 
jailer's keys ; but he did not quail. He trusted in his 
own resources, and was resolute; he would see the affair 
through without even flinching; he would bear it out to 
the bitter end if need be. 

" Do you know what was the cause of this man's 
death ? " the coroner asked of him at the inquest. 

** I am aware of certain facts concerning it. I know 
there were causes that might possibly have produced such 
an effect," was Marslow's laconic response. 

" You were present at the time ? " 

" I was present at the time." 

" Did he take poison ? " 

" That is a question for the chemist's laboratory to de- 
termine ; I am not an expert in toxicology." 

" Were you a relative of the deceased ? " 

" I take pleasure in stating that I was not." 
. "A friend?" 
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" With equal satisfaction, no." 

" Be good enough to account for your presence in the 
apartment of the deceased at the time referred to." 

" I am not on trial for my life." 

"If you are not going to answer the questions put to 
you, you cannot be granted your freedom. It will be 
necessary to hold you pending further investigation of the 



case." 



" I concluded some time ago that the same was des- 
tined to happen to me in any event, as my counsel here 
will certify to. So I have decided to make no state- 
ments until the proper time comes for me to speak." 

Philip Marslow in the Tombs was the same Philip 
Marslow that had attracted the eyes of many a fair demoi- 
selle on the Paris boulevards in times gone by. His ir- 
repressible nature appeared to be less affected by the 
prison atmosphere than he affected it. Indeed, the cheer- 
less surroundings seemed to warm and soften with his 
presence, and even the hardened keepers showed evi- 
dences of being moved by his insinuating ways and air 
of unconcern. He was making himself quite at home 
and taking things as a matter of course, not wanting for 
material needs ; for he had taken pains on his arrival there 
to put himself on good terms with the keepers as no one 
knew how to do better than he. 

During these days he read the newspapers with con- 
siderable interest, for the reporters had discovered that 
his case was one that might interest the general reader 
and were making the most of the subject. The fact was 
he had many acquaintances amongst them, and they came 
in great numbers to interview him ; more than once the 
copy they turned into the composing-rooms was of his 
own dictation. They had him tried and acquitted before 
even the commonwealth had time to consider his case 
to any great extent. 

His imprisonment had not lasted many days when per- 
fumed billets began to arrive by post; neatly-wrapped 
packages, too, containing choice morsels that appealed 
to the inner man — ^all addressed in feminine hands. In 
truth, they came in such numbers that the postman began 
to note the fact and would pass some vulgar pleasantries 
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with the warden when he handed them to him. One of the 
stolid keepers even was moved to wink his eyes and puff 
his cheeks when the man one day came particularly 
weighted down with this dainty sort of freight; none 
the less he was glad to deliver the same to the party for 
whom it was destined, for he generally shared in the 
fruits of the packages and otherwise was sure to benefit 
in some way. 

Marslow devoted a deal of his time these days to cor- 
respondence. One of his first acts had been to order 
from Tiffany a generous supply of stationery, and many 
were the weighty missives dispatched to the post. One 
day shortly after his arrival here, while glancing over 
the mail that was brought him, he saw a note addressed 
to him in a hand very different from the others ; but in- 
stead of breaking the seal at once in the careless way 
he was accustomed to do with the others he immedi- 
ately crowded the whole number into his pocket and, 
going straight to his room, he opened this one with eager- 
ness. It contained but a few words, but they were more 
to him than the whole volumes that made up the others. 

" My Dear Mr. Marslow/' it read : " I cannot refrain 
from writing to you, for though I am unable to under- 
stand it all I have read enough in the papers to make 
me realize that I am under the greatest obligations to you 
for what you have done in helping to restore my child 
to me. I wish truly that I might speak with feehngs of 
deeper gratitude toward you ; but alas ! I realize that you 
have acted rashly in the matter — sadly so, I fear, and 
against what I am sure you must have known would 
have been my earnest wishes. Nevertheless, I desire to 
express the heartiest sympathy for you in your unfor- 
tunate position and to give you my assurance. that in so 
far as I may, I will do all I am able to in your behalf 
that can be accomplished. While regretting exceedingly 
that you have acted so lAiadvisedly in this unfortunate 
affair, believe me with every hope for your ultimate ac- 
quittal , 

" Very faithfully your friend, 

" Clare Alston." 

Marslow reread this letter several times; then rising 
to his feet he began to pace to and fro. After a little he 
paused before his window and commenced to gaze 
through the iron grating upon a gray and forbidding 
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wintry sky without. All at once he turned abruptly and 
going to his table he spread out Clare's note upon it ; then 
after studying it for a few moments he seated himself 
and began to compose a reply. 

" My Dear Mrs. Alston : Your letter of sympathy 
comes to me at a moment when I km sadly in need of 
such, and I shall cherish your words as I go down life's 
dreary path to the very last. It was more than I ever 
had hoped to receive, for I am aware I have forfeited all 
right to your consideration; but then I knew I never 
could claim that right at any time, and so no more of 
this. I kept my promise and for the consequences I do 
not care. If I have overstepped the bounds of prudence, 
I only ask that you will not think ill of me; for what I 
did was simply' because I felt that you deserved a better 
fate ; I wished for you he best that life can afford ; and 
with all the scorn in which I held mv own worldly self 
the price seemed small. At such a time it were wiser not 
to speak, and I should have said less but for my confi- 
dence in your delicacy and good understanding. Let me 
therefore conclude with the expression of my heartfelt 
wishes that your future is to be as bright and filled with 
happiness as the past has been dark and terrible. 

" Your unworthy friend, 

" Phiup Marslow." 

No correspondence followed between these two after 
this, he received no word from her himself, and he did 
not feel called upon to send her another letter otherwise, 
though he was more than once tempted to do so in spite 
of all his resignation ; for the flickerings of hope are not 
easy to extinguish even in the most obdurate bosom. He 
kept her letter with him at all times, and many a time he 
took it from his pocket and perused it carefully. One 
day he was discovered with it in his hand in a gloomy 
corner by one of the wardens who came to bring him 
one more perfumed billet. He took the missive with a 
show of irritation and as he glanced up into the man's 
face a tear was noticeable upon his cheek. 

" Hang it all ! " he exclaimed, taking the letter and 
rising to his feet; "why will they not let me alone? I 
am tired of answering all their senseless outpourings. 
There's nothing but trouble in every one of them. Bother 
take the fair creatures, how I wish I had never met one 
of them in all my life." 
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" Strange, sir, but if I did not say the same thing to 
Peg last evening when she was giving me some pieces of 
her mind. Strange coincidence, sir, that we should both 
come to the same way of thinking." 

" Well, John, they arc an evil that must be put up with 
I suppose," Marslow remarked absently, while he stood 
regarding the handwriting on the envelope he held in 
his hand. 

" Faith that they are, sir," the keeper replied with a 
smirk and a shrug of the shoulders, while he watched his 
handsome prisoner for whom he was beginning to feel a 
growing friendship. 

Marslow did not say mofe, but stalked fitfully away 
to a comer where there was more light and here opened 
and started to peruse his latest communication ; as he did 
so, he commenced exclaiming beneath his breath from 
time to time. 

" She knows I am innocent — indeed, she must possess 
second sight. She sympathizes with me — ^how touching. 
She is leaving no stone unturned in her efforts to secure 
my acquittal — ^the devil ! She thinks of me every day in 
this dreadful place — 'twould be a good thing if she were 
under lock and key herself. She is planning to pay me a 
visit with one of her friends — I shall instruct the warden 
to state that I am not at home. Confound it," he ex- 
claimed, putting the letter in his pocket, " why does not 
Bronson write?" [Bronson was the counsel in his 
case.] " He was going to let me hear from him to-day 
about how much progress the attorneys for the prosecu- 
tion were making with the collection of evidence. If 
they do not begin to move shortly, I shall be thinking of 
breaking jail. I believe now that I would have done bet- 
ter to have g^ven them the slip. It was all righteousness 
wasted, and it would have been so easy, for they are such 
a pack of fools and knaves. I may yet be sacrificed upon 
the altar of their quackery and rascality. Ah well, I will 
have Mrs. Carter to mourn at my funeral pyre, to 
moisten my ashes with her tears. A consoling termina- 
tion that, to a glorious career." 

It was true that the representatives of the common- 
.wealth were endeavoring to make up a case to bring be- 
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fore a jury. In fact they were exercising an unusual 
amount of diligence, for it was seen that the subject of 
their labors belonged to a high station in life and it meant 
a deal of advertising for some one if they should be suc- 
cessful. They did not find much material to work on 
from the start, however; though their hopes were one 
day raised over the discovery that Marslow had rented 
an apartment in the same neighborhood that the tragedy 
occurred, and had been several times noticed during the 
day acting in a suspicious manner. 

One day one of the district attorneys essayed to cross 
swords with him. He lead off by requesting an explana- 
tion as to why he hkd rented the apartment on the day 
the deceased came to his death. 

" I did so in order to watch the movements of this gen- 
tleman, for I wished to ascertain if possible something 
in regard to his child who had suddenly disappeared." 

The explanation seemed reasonable and the representa- 
tive of the commonwealth Concluded to move in a differ- 
ent direction. 

" Will you be good enough to inform us as to what 
you were doing in the apartment of the deceased at the 
time?" 

" I went there to get the child." 

" Do you not know that you Were laying yourself open 
to a charge of kidnapping? " 

" Is restoring a child to its mother defined as kidnap- 
ping? I imagined not though I admit I was not informed 
upon the subject fully." 

" You are an intimate friend of the mother, I believe." 

*' I am acquainted with the mother, I should not be 
here in all probability had it been otherwise." 

Marslow never flinched at the last question. His eyes 
were fixed upon the man who stood before him and they 
never quivered for a moment, though he felt that he was 
being regarded with the closest scrutiny. 

" How long have you known her? " 

'* I met her abroad about a year ago, I have been at the 
house where she is living at present, possibly three times 
since then. Once I was invited there by the young girl 
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about whose bringing up Mrs. Alston has been concern- 
ing herself since her mother's death. 

The district attorney finding that he was making no 
headway changed his tactics once more. 

" Have you any knowledge as to the causes that in- 
duced him to kill himself? " 

" The same I think that moves any one to commit sui- 
cide. He did not care to live any longer." 
" You had not been drinking together? " 
" He was not a convivial spirit, I take it." 
This answer was spoken before his counsel could for- 
bid. 

Had you done anything to irritate him ? " 
I might have made some recommendations to him 
upon the subject of leaving the children with their 
mother." 
" You goaded him to madness, perhaps." 
This question was unanswered, for his counsel inter- 
dicted, and after one or two more unsuccessful attempts 
to get at something the district attorney admitted that 
he could do nothing. The evidence was entirely circum- 
stantial and not of sufficient importance, while the only 
witness was altogether too prudent a character to incrimi- 
nate himself ; so they left him to consider upon the case 
for a time longer, but they soon came to the conclusion 
that they had no grounds on which to hold him and in no 
great while the order was signed for his release. The 
prison doors were thrown open to him, and bidding a 
hearty good-bye to the wardens, he walked out upon the 
streets a free man once more. 
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CHAPTER XXXVO ^ 

In the little household on Park Avenue the days were 
following each other without important incident. Mabel, 
now upon the borderland of womanhood, had sprung up 
like the shoot of a willow, tall and slender, and showing 
promise of gracefulness with the maturing of her young 
frame. She was developing in mind as well, and Clare 
watched over her with all the solicitude of a mother, en- 
deavoring to guide her young life and prepare her for the 
broader, fuller woman's existence that awaited, particu- 
larly so, for one without parents' protection and with 
every reason to draw attention to herself. 

She would ponder over her own future as well, now 
and then, for she could see that the present peaceful life 
must come to an end ; and it seemed as if the day could 
not be far distant, for it was becoming more than ever 
plain as time wore on, that Mr. Mordant's days were 
numbered, while as for the daughter, she would find new 
friends, new interests, and no doubt soon another being 
to love and guide and cherish her, and she would be 
crowded out of the young woman's life by the stronger 
existence coming therein. What the coming years had 
in store for herself and her two laddies, she dared not try 
to picture in her mind. 

She had not set eyes on Philip Marslow since he had 
left her with the promise on his lips to restore her child 
to her. She had never answered his letter, feeling 
towards him as she did with her heart torn with the tu- 
mult of bitterness and gratitude and grief for him in his 
unfortunate condition. The thought to do so would pre- 
sent itself to her mind often, particularly so if she 
chanced to read of him in confinement as described in the 
daily journals, but she continued firm in her resolve. 
Mabel suggested that she should accompany her on a 
visit to him, but she put the young girl off with one ex- 
cuse after another, and dissuaded her from going with 
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another of her friends which she fancied to 3o" one day. 

The time came after long weeks of waiting when he 
was set free and it was not so long after that event that 
he met and spoke with her upon the street. She could 
not help being cordial to him under the circimistances, 
and finding her so he asked if he might accompany her 
on her way to her home. 

She expressed her pleasure at seeing him a free man 
once more, and felicitated him for his honorable acquittal 
and early release — early by comparison with what so 
often dragged out its weary time. 

" I trembled for you many a time, knowing what terri- 
ble mistakes are committed in the name of justice, un- 
derstanding how the relations of men and women are 
made much of at such a time, feeling a strange predesti- 
nation for ill towards those who seek my friendship. You 
cannot understand with how much gladness I see you 
walking unshackled once more in the bright light of day. 
And yet " 

She hesitated and did not attempt to finish. 

" And yet ? *' he repeated in a tone of inquiry. 

" Do not ask me, I have not the heart to say it." 

"You would say the cause of justice has been de- 
feated ; that I have the mark of Cain upon my soul." 

" Oh, do notj I beg of you. It is too terrible." 

" A life for a life," he answered her. 

" It is as I feared only too deeply. You went to him 
with terrible premeditations. You used some knowledge 
trenchent as the keenest blade." 

" I can offer no excuse. It is, however, a delicate ques- 
tion in ethics ; a delicate one indeed." 

" No man has the right in cold blood to take the law 
into his own hands." 

" Be it so. I knew your refined nature like a book ; I 
foresaw that I forfeited all right to your esteem. I am 
no coward now to plead for myself. You know it was 
because I loved you as few men have loved in this world 
before." 

She uttered a faint wild cry that was drowned in the 
noise of the street. 

" Mr. Marslow, I beseech of you, do not strike me to 
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the heart as you did him with words than can kill as truly 
as deadly weapons." 

" Forgive me, Mrs. Alston ; from the bottom of my 
heart I ask it of you. I will never speak so to you again, 
I will never trouble you more; for I am well aware that 
I have no right to inflict my wasted life on one so pure 
and noble." 

They proceeded along the street in silence, for she 
made no reply though her poor heart was breaking itself 
on account of him who was so strong, so unselfish and yet 
with all so sadly misguided. They came before her abid- 
ing place and ascended the steps together. As they stood 
there waiting for the door to open, she offered him her 
hand. 

" Good-bye," she said with a tremor in her voice. 

" It is in truth, good-bye," he answered her. " We part 
for all time I presume." 

" It is better for you that it should be so," she rejoined ; 
and with a gentle pressure of the hand she entered the 
house and left him to go his way alone. 

Her treatment of this devoted gentleman at such a time 
was the basest cruelty it might be thought, but it has already 
been seen that Clare could be stubborn to cruelty when 
she chose to be, no matter what the price was she paid. 
In this instance it cost her a fit of sickness ; she was com- 
pletely prostrated for several days after meeting Mars- 
low, and a considerable time passed before she was able 
to attend to her duties and go out of the house. 

All this time her friends were taking a deep interest in 
her and they discussed many plans that concerned her 
future, but they did not venture to speak of any of these 
to her ; they did not attempt any confidences with her, 
feeling that it would be hopeless to try to influence her 
mmd in any way. Mabel, however, was not willing to 
let matters rest; for she imagined much about her dear 
friend, having by degrees extracted from Walter and his 
wife a considerable knowledge of her past ; and she be- 
gan to persuade them about an idea that had come into 
her mind. 

One day Mrs. Searing took luncheon with them, and 
while they were at the table the name of Emil Thalberg 
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was mentioned in a casual way in connection'with some 
musical event. 

" By the way. Mrs. Alston," Mrs. Searing remarked 
quite off-hand, " Professor Thalberg is to dine with us 
to-morrow evening; will not you and Mabel join the 
party ? I am sure he will be charmed to meet you both." 

Clare kept her composure admirably, though she gave 
their guest a quick glance and perhaps detected a guilty 
look in her countenance. 

" It is very kind in you to ask us," she said very 
placidly. I am sure Mabel will be delighted to meet so 
famous a personage; but as for thyself I must decline 
your invitation, I regret very much to say." 

Mabel looked at Clare desparingly. 

" I cannot go without you to chaperon me," she said, 
thinking to move her by an appeal to her tenderness. 

Buf Clare could not be induced to yield even by such 
unfair means, and Mabel made no further attempt to 
urge her, accustomed as she was to regard Qare's deci- 
sion as correct, and knowing it was useless to try to per- 
suade her to change them when once she made up her 
mind. 

" What do you say, Mabel ? " Mrs. Seering asked. 
"Will you come?" 

" You can scarcely wish me to without Mrs. Alston ; a 
young girl like me would only be in the way." 

She had lost heart to see her pet project come to 
naught, and did not care to go ; and Mrs. Searing did not 
urge her further, feeling annoyed at having them decline 
the invitation after all the trouble she had taken in the 
matter, and because she would have to seek for others to 
fill their places at the last minute. It was hard for her 
to keep her temper during the time she remained; she 
did not again touch upon the subject though Mabel her- 
self in her eagerness for Clare's happiness, made one 
more effort to persuade her to reconsider, as Mrs. Sear- 
ing was taking her leave, but without success. 

The summer was passed at Idylcourt as uneventfully 
as the previous one had been. To those who saw him 
every day Mr. Mordant's condition seemed to change lit- 
tle for better or worse, though it was otherwise with the 
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friends who had known him in health and who came oc- 
casionally to pass a word with him while he sat beneath 
the trees in his favorite corner of the garden, where he 
had himself wheeled in his invalid chair. They saw a 
difference in him every time they came and they realized 
that he was a doomed man. The doctor as well under- 
stood the condition and told them to be prepared for the 
worst and the patient himself realized the truth and 
would speak of his approaching end; sometimes even 
when his pain was beyond endurance he would express 
hope that his release might soon come. 

So the little household watched him sorrowfully, seeing 
how patiently he bore his affliction and they did every- 
thing that lay within their power to make his last mo- 
ments more comfortable. Relief came at last, when the 
shattered frame could no longer maintain its struggle 
against the enemies of being. They saw his mortal re- 
mains laid away in the family vault beside those of his 
wife with whom he had passed a contented and unevent- 
ful existence; and they left the cemetery, feeling glad 
that his sufferings were ended, though knowing that the 
blank that had come into the daughter's life could not 
easily be filled. 

Clare and Mabel returned to the old manorial estate on 
the banks of the Hudson, for the young daughter wished 
to spend the first few days of her bereavement in the 
place where he had passed away, and she believed that 
it was as well perhaps for her to do so. Clare was forced 
again to think of her future by the death of this kind 
friend. She chafed at her own dependent state, and her 
thoughts often recurred to the time when she had been 
engaged in earning her daily bread, the most contented 
perhaps since her childhood, when her time had been so 
much taken up that she forgot her own pains and sor- 
rows. 

She spoke of it all to Mabel one day ; told her of the 
expected that must soon come into her life; but that 
young woman would not listen to any suggestions she 
made. They were never to be separated in their lives, no 
living creature ever could supplant Clare in her affections. 
She begged that Clare would continue to reside witih her, 
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and even asked that she bring her mother and her two 
boys to live with them in her city abode. 

It ended by the home in Bayonne being brpken up. 
Kennett was sent to boarding school, as it seemed best 
that he should have some systematic training, but Wal- 
ter she brought to live with her, for she felt no fear of 
his being harmed by a life of luxury. Her mother came 
with him, but to stay for a short while only, as she was 
to make her home with some friends who had many times 
begged her to do so. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

During these years whereof we have been writing 
Emil Thalberg had been winning laurels for himself in 
plenty in the world of music. He had pushed himself to 
the fore by his own might and now he was not finding 
many to dispute with him the foothold he had gained. 
He had won in the great fight, and as with all heroes, 
bright eye§ had looked on him and warmed and glistened 
with adoration, but they had not conquered him. 

His life was a full one now, and he found few moments 
during the busy days to think of the things that con- 
cerned the inner man. Perhaps the hurt he had felt dur- 
ing the first days, on account of- Clare's persistent silence, 
was healed. Often he would laugh to himself ironically 
and say 'tis all a transitory perturbation ; you are wasting 
precious time ; and he would seek new acquaintances and 
make new conquests; but he always cooled and turned 
away to other pleasures. Sometimes they twitted him for 
his fickleness, but he would knit his brow, and looking 
thoughtful say: " 'Tis my unfitness that is all; my con- 
science smites me and I hesitate." 

Perhaps some old remembrances were awakened in 
him by hearing of the death of Kennett Alston. Whether 
he cared to see Clare after it, he might not have been 
•quite sure; perhaps in his busy life he would have allowed 
the days to slip away without going out of his way to 
find her; and yet he had accepted the dinner invitation 
from Walter, thankfully. Her absence, however, de- 
stroyed his hope of meeting her again, and it made him 
feel bitterly towards her, for he thought she might have 
been more lenient with him ; but he appreciated her feel- 
ings in a measure, knowing her nature so well ; and the 
glories he had won seemed hateful to him on this ac- 
count. He would have been glad to have dispensed with 
them, to share a simpler life with her by his side. 

After this he grew to scorn success, but worked more 
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unremittingly than before, undertaking labors that were 
beyond any one man to do ; grew reckless of himself and 
what he did, living all the while in a state of the utmost 
tension and taking no time for relaxation. It began to 
tell upon him before the winter season was half done ; his 
iron frame on more than one occasion showed symptoms 
of breaking down under the strain, engagements now and 
then would have to be cancelled and those who felt the 
deepest interest in him grew alarmed for the outcome of 
it all. 

One evening after an unusually taxing programme had 
been carried to a successful termination, he was driven to 
his home in an exhausted condition ; and he had not been 
in bed long before he began to be racked with excruci- 
ating pains and consumed by fever. The symptoms be- 
came so pronounced before the break of day that he sent 
for his physician, realizing that he was destined for a 
siege of illness. 

The city soon knew that the distinguished professor 
was on the point of death, and great was the concern 
lest so talented a person should be cut down in his prime, 
to the irrecoverable loss of the community. As soon as 
Clare learned of his condition, she took Mabel with her 
and going to his house asked to see his physician. 

" If I may be allowed to do so, I wish to speak with 
him. We have been friends in the past and I believe it is 
his desire to see me." 

" Perhaps it is you whose name I have heard him ut- 
ter," the physician stated. " I scarcely know what to an- 
swer you. It is contrary to our practice to allow any one 
but the members of the household to see a patient, but I 
will consider. Come here to-morrow and may be I will 
permit you to see him for a few moments." 

On the morrow she came. The doctor met her with an 
anxious look in his face. "You had best see him," he 
said; "all has been done for him that medical science 
can. I will lead you to him." 

He was too feeble to do more than recognize her, but 
she saw by his brightening eyes that he was glad she had 
come ; she took her place at his bedside with the nurses, 
and aided them in their work ; bpt there weri? several days 
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when it seemed as if human skill could avail naught, and 
all were in despair. One morning, however, they fotmd 
his pulse less weak than usual, and as the day wore on 
the fever seemed to abate. " It may be the turning point 
in the disease," the doctor said, and they waited with 
renewing hope. 

He showed evidence of reviving strength as the time 
wore on and he began to speak with Clare. "You are 
good to come," he said to her one day. " I had lost hope, 
and did not care." 

" You must not talk now," she whispered ; " you have 
been very ill. There is time enough." 

" You will never leave me again," he said, taking her 
hand in his. 

" Not if you wish it, dear," she answered him, giving 
his hand a gentle pressure. 

She remained near at hand until the doctor pronounced 
that the crisis in his illness was passed ; and then she re- 
turned to her home. She did not see him again for some 
time, as he left the city as soon as he was able to seek a 
milder climate; but the blank they filled by correspond- 
ing with one another and their souls were poured forth 
in ardent words that conveyed to each other what each 
had longed to say from the very first. 

He soon came back restored in health, for the great vi- 
tality with which he was endowed by nature had not been 
impaired, and he took up his labors where they had been 
interrupted with better heart than ever before. Then 
when the season came to a close and he could put aside 
care for a few months they were quietly married; and 
shortly afterwards one beautiful day of June they em- 
barked on one of the ocean liners, prepared to spend the 
first few months of their new life, travelling in foreign 
climes. 

It was a pleasant wedding journey, and no anxious 
thoughts marred the happiness of its passing hours. The 
letter that came from home told that all was well with 
those nearest and dearest to Clare. Her mother was with 
Mabel at the old country seat on the Hudson, which 
would become the young girl's in her own right when 
she reached her majority. She had gone to live with her 
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there and look after her while she needed the protectioii 
of an older woman, and at Mabel's request she had 
brought Clare's children with her to spend the summer 
season at least, though Mabel avowed they should stay 
till they grew up. They were conducting themselves as 
young boys should do, her mother wrote, and so her mind 
was at rest in regard to them. 

One summer's afternoon in Paris whither they had 
drifted during their joumeyings, as every one does some 
time or another, Thalberg and Clare were seated at a 
small table in a cafe on the Boulevard Montmartre, much 
patronized by tourists while sojourning in the ci^, and 
which these two had entered to rest themselves after the 
fatigue of exploring. Emil was busy perusing a letter 
which he had received that morning; it had a profes- 
sional appearance with its printed heading, and so Clare 
not feeling interested was looking about her to see what 
was going on worth noting. All at once her attention was 
attracted by a gentleman in faultless attire who entered 
the place, and she recognized him as Mr. Ransom, her 
old admirer, whom she had not seen since the time she 
was in Paris last. He recognized her at once and imme- 
diately came over to where they were seated, and being 
introduced to her husband and invited by him to be 
seated, he did so with an alacrity so suggestive of one 
who has been deprived of associations for some time with 
his own kind that it made Clare regret almost she had 
not shown coolness at meeting him . 

He was the same surprising being of former days and 
Emil studied his antics of body and mind with much 
quiet amusement, while from time to time he glanced 
curiously at Clare as if wondering how so odd a being 
should have secured for himself the privilege to claim so 
intimate an acquaintanceship with her as he appeared to 
do. 

" I am charmed to see a familiar face again," he said. 
" Paris is so dull and uncomfortable just now. Only here 
for a short while to make some additions to my wardrobe ; 
a great bore to do so but one that cannot be avoided." 

Clare agreed with him in this and confessed in confi- 
dence to being similarly burdened with that important 
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obligation which living imposes on one ; and she listened 
with amiable patience to all the rest he poured forth in 
more than usual measure, after a period of comparative 
suspension faculty of speech, while opportunity had been 
denied him. 

" You have heard of the marriage of our old friend 
Mrs. Carter?" he remarked after the subject of himself 
had been partially exhausted. 

" One could not help doing so, when the wedding has 
been so much talked of. We were, however, honored to 
receive an invitation to the ceremony." 

" It was a very great surprise she should ever have ac- 
cepted that cad Marslow. It only proves the old adage 
how fools succeed when better ones have the delicacy to 
refrain. He is just the sort of one to whom all the good 
things of life seem to come without any effort on their 
part. They step into comfortable berths though there 
seems to be no reason why they should. As for you la- 
dies, with all due apology, I must say your selections are 
sometimes beyond all human comprehension." 

" I am sure," Clare answered with a quiet smile, " Mr. 
Marslow must have striven in some measure, to have won 
the place he has in his profession.'* 

" Ah well, perhaps the story they tell is true, that he 
has long admired her, but hesitated to declare his passion 
on account of the sensitiveness he felt owing to his pov- 
erty ; all the more so because the object of his devotions 
possessed great wealth." 

"That all might be true. He is a man I fancy who 
could never submit gracefully to another's declinations 
over him I judge that he will continue to exert himself 
in his craft, if only to keep on an equal footing with his 
wife." 

" Perhaps that will prove to be the case, but if I may 
express my honest opinion, it is that he will never be 
heard from again, unless it be as the husband of that de- 
voted patroness of art and letters and fairest of women, 
Mrs. Francis Sherwood Carter." 

Qare made no reply, not wishing to continue the dis- 
cussion, and Ransom no more than ever able to concen- 
trate his mind on one subject for any length of timCg 
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was soon coursing along in other fields. She saw Emil 
beginning to move restlessly and knowing Ransom's en- 
during qualities of old, suggested that she had some pur- 
chases to make in one of the shops. So bidding tiheir 
friend good day they took their departure, and hailing a 
cab were soon speeding along the Boulevard. 

They sat languidly back upon the cushions, for the air 
was close and depressing, and for a time both were silent. 
Presently, however, Emil glanced at his wife and per- 
ceiving an unusually thoughtful expression on her face 
was prompted to speak. 

" My love wears a melancholy look," he said, putting 
his arm about her. " Is she beginning to have regrets 
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I was thinking of the past," she answered him. " That 
person's conversation has revived some old recollections." 
" You were thinking of Philip Marslow." 
" I was reflecting how fortunate it is that words count 
for so little in this world, and that the human heart can 
be kept a sealed book for none to read but those who are 
capable of sympathy. Alas, poor Marslow i Alas, the 
irony of fate I " 
" Why do you say. Poor Marslow? " he asked. 
" Some time I will tell you, but not now," she an- 
swered. 

" I am going to be jealous if you put me off too long." 
" You have promised me never to be that" 
" Well I can imagine. He has loved you as few men 
can help doing." 

" In the years to come I will tell you all ; but do not ask 
me to do so now." 
And so the conversation ended. 
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